By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ROSH  HANIKRA. A  wounded 
Nepalese  Unifil  soldier  being  trans¬ 
ported  to  hospital  ia  an  ambulance 
was  killed  .yesterday  afternoon,  re¬ 
portedly 'by  fire  from  a  Sooth  Leba¬ 
nese  Army  stronghold  in  South 
Lebanon. 

-  Unifil  has  lodged  a  strong  protest 
.through  the  IDKs  Lebanese  liaison 
unit,  althongh  the  IDF  was  not. in¬ 
volved  in  the  incident.  OC  Northern 
Command  Aluf  Yos&i  Peled  prom¬ 
ised  Unifil  commander  Maj.  Gen. 
Gustav  Hagglund  that  the  liaison 
unit  would  thoroughly  investigate 
the  matter  and  report  back  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Unifil  spokesman  Timor  Goksel 
said  the  ambulance  was  clearly 
marked  with  the  UN  and  Red  Cross 
.insignia.  He  said  the  soldier  was 
wounded  in  an  earlier  shooting  inci¬ 
dent  which  also  involved  SLA  sol¬ 
diers.  This  occurred  just  before 
noon  at  a  road  junction  between  the 
villages  of  Srobbine  and  Harris, 
north  of  the  perhnetre  of  the  securi¬ 
ty  zone  in  South  Lebanon. 

An  SLA  tank  and  half  track  re¬ 
portedly  tried  to  pass  through  a  Uni¬ 
fil  checkpoint,  manned  by  Nepalese 
troops  Goksel  said.  The  Nepalese  sol¬ 
diers  blocked  the  passage  and,  after 
an  argument,  the  SLA  vehicles, 
which  had  come  from  a  nearby 
stronghold  on  the  border  of  the  se¬ 
curity  zone,  turned  around.  They 
had  pulled  back  200  metres  from  the 
‘checkpoint  when  troops  on  the  half 
track  opened  heavy  machine  gun 
fire  towards  the  nearby  Nepalese 
■company  headquarters,  said  Gok¬ 
sel.  A  Nepalese  soldier  inside  the 
white-painted  budding  with  UN  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  side  was  hit  in  the 
!leg. 

Goksel  maintained  that  there  had 
been  no  unusual  activity  in  the  re¬ 
gion  at  the  time,  and  certainly  noth¬ 
ing  to  account  for  the  firing  at  the 
UN  building. 

A  Unifil  ambulance  was  called  to 
the  scene  and  die  wounded  soldier, 
already  strapped  to  a  stretcher,  was 
placed  aboard.  At  that  stage,  the 
solder  was  apparently  not  SCTjopsJy 
hurt.  Forty  five  minutes  later;  said' 
Goksel,  as  the  ambulance  was  trav¬ 
elling  to  Yatar  road,  a  number  of 
shots  from  a  heavy  machine  gun 
were  fired  from  die  overlooking 
SLA  hilltop  stronghold. 

One  bullet  smashed  through  the 
side  window  of  the  ambulance,  and 
hit  the  wounded  soldier  in  the  neck. 
He  died  before  reaching  hospital. 

He  was  the  eighth  Nepalese  sol¬ 
dier  killed  while  serving  with  Unifil. 
His  death  brings  to  150  the  number 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Teenagers  missing 
in  Dead  Sea  mishap 

A  search  by  IDF  helicopters  and 
naval  craft  was  under  way  late  last 
night  for  two  teenagers  from  Kib¬ 
butz  Ein  Gedi  who  were  missing 
after  their  small  boat  overturned  in 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Eight  youngsters  managed  to 
swim  back  to  shore  after  the  boat 
capsized  shortly  after  9  p.m.  The 
alarm  was  raised  when  two  others, 
aged  15  and  16,  could  not  be  locat¬ 
ed.  Helicopters  with  powerful 
searchlights  were  scouring  the  area. 


LA  still 
shaking 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  -  Another 
strong  earthquake  shook  buildings 
and  knocked  out  power  here  yester¬ 
day  morning,  jolting  residents 
awake  and  causing  one  death  and 
several  dozen  minor  injuries.  It  was 
the  strongest  aftershock  registered 
after  last  week's  powerful  quake, 
which  caused  up  to  S75  million  in 
damage. 

The  quake,  felt  as  far  south  as  San 
Diego,  measured  5.3  on  the  Richter 
Scale  and  occurred  at  4  a.m.,  said  a 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  official.  It 
was  in  the  same  area  as  Thursday’s 
quake,  19  km  south  of  Pasadena,  he 
said. 

“It’s  probably  on  the  same  fault 
break  and  a  little  bit  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Thursday's  quake,"  said 
seismologist  Kate  Hutton. 

Hutton  said  this  wasn’t  the  much- 
feared  great  quake  expected  to 
shake  Southern  California. 

“It  could  come  in  five  minutes.  Or 
40  years,"  she  said. 


•  '  vf®  ■  ■ 


Shamir,  Peres  differ 
on  Soviet  intentions 


Shamir  tells  pro- Jordanians:  Peres  sends 
‘Only  direct  talks’  with  Arabs  sharp  letter 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG  man  Hallaq,  and  the  paper's. editor,  4- r>f*Otr It 
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By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  told  a 
group  of  pro-Jordanian  Palestinians 
yesterday  that  he  was  ready  for 
peace  talks  with  King  Hussein  at  any 
time,  but  that  he  seeks  direct  talks 
with  the  Arabs,  not  an  international 
conference. 

Shamir  met  in  his  office  with  sev¬ 
en  leading  members  of  the  pro-Jor¬ 
danian  establishment  in  the  West 
Bank:  Jordanian  MP  Tahsin  Fans  of 
Nablus,  who  heads  the  Association 
of  West  Bank  Agricultural  Cooper¬ 
atives;  the  publisher  of  the  East  Je¬ 
rusalem  An-Nahar  newspaper,  Otb- 


man  Hallaq,  and  the  paper's. editor, 
Issam  Anam;  Beit  Jallah  mayor 
Farah  al-A’araj,  Deir  Dibwan  may¬ 
or  Yusuf  Ghannam,  Jordanian  MP 
Nicola  Aql  of  Ramaliah.  and  Mu¬ 
hammad  Zuhdi  GhazaJeh  of  Tul¬ 
karm,  who  heads  Jordan's  matricu¬ 
lation  examinations  committee,  and 
is  principal  of  the  Khadduri  agricul¬ 
tural  college  in  Tulkarm. 

The  hour-long  discussion  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Shamir's  spokesman,  Avi 
Pazner,  as  “an  informal  meeting 
with  Palestinian  moderates,  in  order 
to  exchange  views."  He  said  it  was 
(Continncd  on  Page  2,  Col.  5) 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
.  and  MENACfctiSM  fSHALEV  .. 
"The  fete  of  Prime  Minister  Sha- • 
rair’s  planned  trip  to  l he  U.S.  in 
November  is  in  doubt  following  the 
news  that  President  Reagan  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  with  Shamir  because 
he  will  be  busy  preparing  for  his 
summit  meeting  with  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  development  presents  a 
problem  for  Shamir,  who  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  attend  the  annual  general 
assembly  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  in  Miami,  scheduled  for 
November  19.  Shamir  bad  originally 


hoped  to  meet  with  Reagan  during 
tbe.v&L’ 

■’  Ayi  P^ncr.  the  prime  minister’s 
media  adviser,  said  yesterday  that 
the  final  decision  on  Shamir's  visit 
would  be  made  only  after  a  date  was 
fixed  for  the'  Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit.  The  date  is  expected  to  be 
set  during  Secretary  of  State  Shultz’s 
visit  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  general  assembly  is  the  major 
gathering  of  local  and  national  Jew¬ 
ish  leaders  from  the  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
da.  Some  4,000  delegates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend. 


reach  a  decision’’  in  Israel’s  stead, 
P«es  wrote:  “But,"  be  added,  “I 
had  no  intention  then  and  I  bave*: 
none  now  either  of  muzzling  them 
or  of  allowing  the  continuation  of 
the  unbridled  defamation  campaign 
which  distorts  the  peace  plan  by  as¬ 
cribing  to  it  intentions  to  withdraw 
to  the  1967  borders,  PLO  participa¬ 
tion  and  even  the  division  of 
Jerusalem." 

Peres  wrote  that  he  intends  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  confer-  1 
ence  chairman  Morris  Abram  and  to 
(CoatimKd  on  Page  2,  CoL  1) 


Hand  re-sewn  after  woman  cuts  it  off 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

In  an  11-hour  operation  last 
Thursday  doctors  at  Hadassah-Uni- 
versity  Hospital  in  Jerusalem's  Ein 
Kerem  reconnected  the  hand  of  a 
woman  -  newly  arrived  from  Hun¬ 
gary  -  who  severed  it  with  a  knife  in 
a  suicide  bid. 

The  microsurgery,  which  connect¬ 
ed  the  bone,  two  arteries  and  four 
veins  in  her  left  wrist,  will  soon  be 
followed  by  more  operations  to  fully 
connect  the  tissues. 

The  woman,  about  40  and  the 
mother  of  two,  told  her  doctors  that 


she  bad  severed  her  hand  in  a  sui¬ 
cide  attempt.  She  left  the  hand  in 
her  apartment  and  was  seen  wander¬ 
ing  around  by  staff  and  residents  of 
a  Jerusaiem-area  absorption  centre. 
They  called  an  ambulance  and  sent 
the  severed  hand  along  with  her  to 
Hadassah. 

Dr.  Uri  Zager  of  the  plastic  sur¬ 
gery  department,  who  performed 
the  operation  with  another  doctor, 
said  the  woman  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  blood  and  needed  a  transfusion  of 
seven  pints. 

“I  have  seen  only  three  or  four 


such  cases  in  Jerusalem  in  the  last 
decade,"  he  said.  "It's  quite  a  rare 
operation.  Most  such  cases  involve 
just  fingers  accidentally  severed." 

He  is  sure  that  the  hand  will  be 
able  to  function  normally.  “It  al¬ 
ready  looks  the  normal  colour,"  he 
said. 

The  surgeons  used  a  foot-con¬ 
trolled  microscope  that  zooms  in 
and  out  as  they  perform  the  surgery 
and  reconnect  the  tissue.  The  42- 
year-old  surgeon  said  the  woman 
spoke  quite  calmly  after  the  opera¬ 
tion  about  what  she  had  done. 


11  held  after  Arab- Jewish  fracas 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Police  here  yesterday 
arrested  nine  Arab  teenagers  and 
two  soldiers  after  investigating  a 
Yom  Kippur-eve  fracas. 

There  are  a  number  of  versions 
about  the  precise  unfolding  of 
events. 

The  police  version  was  totally 
different  from  earlier  reports.  These 
said  that  a  mob  of  50  youngsters 
from  the  southern  Tirat  Carmel  sub¬ 
urb  had  on  Friday  night  marched 
towards  Haifa,  smashing flluminated 
road  signs  and  beating  up  the  Arabs, 
badly  hurting  one  of  therm  at  the 
Carmel  Youth  Hostel. 

In  effect  accusing  the  accusers,  the 
police  spokesman  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  that  their  investigation 
indicated  that  the  Arabs  had  run  riot 
after  getting  drunk.  They  accosted 
some  young  Tirat  Carmel  girls,  who 
were  with  a  group  of  youngsters  near 
the  Paz  filling  station.  It  was  the 
Arabs  who  smashed  the  road  signs, 
the  police  say. 


The  Arabs  later  called  the  police 
and  said  that  they  had  been  set  upon 
by  the  Jews  who  outnumbered  them. 

The  confrontation  was  first  re¬ 
ported  as  an  attack  by  Jewish  row¬ 
dies  on  Arabs. 

According  to  the  police  a  group  of 
Tirat  youngsters,  including  two  girls, 
had  been  walking  near  the  Paz  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  junction  of  Rehov  Freud 
leading  to  Mt.  Carmel,  when  a  dozen 
or  so  Arab  youngsters  at  the  station 
had  importuned  the  girls. 

The  Jews  went  back  to  Hra,  where 
they  met  a  group  of  teenagers;  in¬ 
cluding  two  soldiers. 

On  hearing  the  story  the  enlarged 
group  marched  back  to  the  station, 
“to  retaliate."  But  they  found  no- 
one  at  the  petrol  station  and  went  on 
to  the  nearby  Carmel  Youth  Hostel, 
where  the  Arab  youngsters  stay,  and 
attacked  them- 

Before  the  revised  version  was 
reported  by  the  police  last  night,  the 
oldest  of  the  Arabs,  Khalil  Ganaim, 
26,  of  Sakhnin  village,  told  The  Post 
that  he  did  not  think  there  had  been 


any  racial  motives  in  the  incident. 

His  version  was  that  the  eight,  15- 
and  16-year-old  Sakhnin  youngsters 
who  work  with  him  at  the  Pizzeria  in 
the  petrol  station,  had  remained  in 
Haifa  to  be  ready  to  reopen  the 
restaurant  immediately  after  Yom 
Kippur.  Together  with  four  other 
■Sakhnin  youngsters  employed  at  the 
hostel,  they  had  sat  talking  in  the 
station.  At  about  10p.m.  they  beard 
a  row  on  the  Tira-Haifa  highway,  a 
few  yards  away.  Curious,  they  went 
to  see  and  found  “about  50  youngs¬ 
ters,  including  two  armed  soldiers, 
brandishing  sticks  and  smashing 
road  signs  and  traffic  lights. 

“We  talked  excitedly  in  Arabic 
about  the  vandalism,  and  then  the 
mob  turned  on  us,  cursing  and  hit¬ 
ting.  We  ran  away  to  the  hostel, 
about  2  km  away  and  bid  as  best  we 
could.” 

An  Arab  worker,  25-year-old  Be- 
duin  Hussein  Saker,  who  lives  with 
his  family  in  a  dilapidated  house 
further  up.  the  mountain  and  works 
(Cautioned  on  Page  7) 
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Rainy  weather  should  clear  by  Succot 


By  DAVID  BAKER 
Israelis  planning  to  sleep  in  their 
succot  can  look  forward  to  tolerable 
weather,  at  least  through  the  week¬ 
end.  According  to  Bob  Olinsky  of 
the  Meteorological  Service  in  Beit 
Dagan.  the  rain  predicted  for  today 
and  tomorrow  in  the- north  and  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  country  will  taper  off  by 
Wednesday  evening. 

“There  should  be  no  problem  as 
far  as  rain  is  concerned  for  Erev 


Succot,  but  it  will  be  chilly  for  this 
time  of  year,"  Olinsky  said. 

Those  planning  to  sleep  outdoors 
on  Wednesday  should  bundle  up: 
cold  air  from  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
expected  to  cause  temperatures  in 
the  hilly  regions  to  drop  to  12  de¬ 
grees  overnight. 

•  Temperatures  are  to  rise  slightly 
on  Thursday,  and  the  wanner 
weather  is  expected  to  hold  through 
Friday  and  Saturday. 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
and  ASHER  WALLFI5H 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  and 
Foreign  Minister  Peres  differed 
sharply  at  yesterday’s  cabinet 
meeting  over  the  significance  of 
the  latest  Soviet  moves,  includ¬ 
ing  relations  with  Israel.  Ida  Nu- 
del’s  release  and  the  prospects 
for  large-scale  Soviet-Jewish  em¬ 
igration. 

Peres  said  he  believed  that  even  if 
all  the  obstacles  to  aliya  were  swept 
away,“no  more  than  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  would  come  here  from 
the  Soviet  Union."  Shamir,  on  the 
other  hand,  said  that  “the  aliya 
movement  would  snowball  once  the 
gates  open,  because  many  thou¬ 
sands  more  who  had  been  reluctant 
to  apply  in  the  past  for  fear  of  being 
penalized  and  labelled  refuseniks 
would  feel  free  to  join  the  flow  to 
Israel.” 

Peres  said  that  in  his  meeting  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  he  bad  encountered 
new  Soviet  positions  on  all  three 
issues  pertaining  to  Israel:  Soviet 
Jewry,  bilateral  relations  and  the 
peace  process. 

Shamir  said  Peres  should  have 
taken  his  Soviet  counterpart  more  to 
task  for  his  government's  refusal  to 


contemplate  full  diplomatic  ties  with 
Israel.  He  responded  to  Peres’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  an  Israeli  presence  was 
needed  in  Moscow  to  stimulate  aliya 
by  saying  that  the  period  of  mass 
aliya  occurred  when  there  was  no 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Tel  Aviv  . 

Minister-without-Portfolio  Ener 
Weizman  quipped  (hat  it  might  be 
worthwhile  for  Israel  to  break  off 
relations  with  the  U.S.  in  order  to 
stimulate  aliya  from  that  country. 

Peres  and  Shamir  differed  just  as 
sharply  about  the  reasons  for  the 
freeing  of  Nudel.  Peres  credited  im¬ 
proved  Israeli-Soviet  ties  and  the 
Soviet  rapprochement  with  the 
West,  while  Shamir  attributed  it  to 
pressure  placed  on  Soviet 
authorities. 

Peres:  "Soviet  Jewry  is  not  a  party 
matter,  but  is  at  the  very  heart  of  us 
aty.  I  do  not  accept.  Mr.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  that  there  is  no  room  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Ida  Nudel.  Along  with  the 
gratitude  we  can  demand  more. 
Things  which  haven't  happened  for 
16  years  are  happening  now,  and  the 
trend  should  be  encouraged." 

Shamir:  "Nudel  should  never 
have  been  imprisoned  and  prevent¬ 
ed  from  leaving  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  first  placer*' 

Shamir  read  out  a  statement  ex¬ 
pressing  the  government’s  confi¬ 


dence  that  “Ida  Nudel*  victory 
would  impart  renewed  strength  to 
the  Jewish  masses  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  that  they  too  would  over¬ 
come  the  obstacles  in  their  path .  and 
return  to  Zion  in  joy." 

Shamir  said  the  government  sent 
its  thanks  and  felicitations  to  Israel's 
many  friends  around  the  world,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  U.S..  who  had  done 
so  much  to  secure  the  liberation  of 
Nudel. 

Well-placed  sources  offered  an  al¬ 
together  different  and  intriguing 
theory  on  NudeJ's  release  yesterday, 
connecting  it  with  Soviet  overtures 
to  the  West  on  the  elimination  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

The  sources  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  Nudel  had  originally  been 
denied  permission  to  leave  the  Sovi¬ 
et  Union  because  she  allegedly 
knew  state  secrets  concerning  chem¬ 
ical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
Her  release,  therefore,  “more  than 
...  coincided"  with  the  unprecedent¬ 
ed  visit  this  weekend  of  foreign  dip¬ 
lomats.  military  experts  and  jour¬ 
nalists  to  a  top-secret  chemical 
warfare  centre  at  Shikhany.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga,  some'  900  km. 
south-east  of  Moscow. 

The  sources  noted  that  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  had  an¬ 
nounced  in  April  that  the  Soviet 

(Continued  on  Page  71 


Nissim  says  ‘no’  to  Arbeli’s 
plea  for  public  health  cash 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
and  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 
Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 
Almoslino,  her  back  to  the  wall  over 
demands  for  more  money  from  pub¬ 
lic  health  workers,  got  little  encour¬ 
agement  at  yesterday's  cabinet 
meeting  from  Finance  Minister 
Mosbe  Nissim,  who  ruled  out  pay 
hikes  on  the  grounds  that  they 
would  lead  to  large-scale  inflation. 

Nissim  was  responding  to  the 
question  of  more  public  health  fund¬ 
ing,  raised  by  Arbeli-Almoslino. 
The  issue  as  such  did  not  appear  on 
the  cabinet’s  agenda. 

Nissim  noted  that  negotiations 
with  pharmacists,  biochemists  and 


microbiologists  were  stilt  under 
way.  But  in  any  event,  he  warned, 
he  would  not  countenance  any  wage 
demands  which  transcended  the 
across-the-board  pav  increment  of 
NIS  75  gross  granted  all  public 
employees. 

“The  moment  the  dike  is 
breached,  the  flood  will  pour 
through,  and  then  large-scale  infla¬ 
tion  will  be  back  with  us,"  he 
warned. 

Arbeli-Almoslino  rejected  his  ar¬ 
gument.  “Do  you  want  the  public 
health  system  to  collapse  altogeth¬ 
er?"  she  asked  bitterly. 

According  to  sources  close  to  the 
health  minister,  she  was  "deeply  dis¬ 
appointed"  by  Nissim’s  remarks,  in¬ 


cluding  his  call  for  her  to  "stop  her 
automatic  support"  of  all  the  health 
workers  who  demand  wage  rises. 

Nissim  also  declared  that  there 
would  no  wage  hikes  in  the  public 
heaitn  system  in  the  near  future. 

The  only  hopeful  part  of  Nissim’s 
statement  was  that  he  would  open 
negotiations  with  medical  parapro- 
fessionals.  and  that  the  microbiolo¬ 
gists  and  biochemists  could  also  take 
part  if  they  chose  to  be  represented 
by  the  Histadrut. 

The  health  minister,  in  the  25- 
minute  discussion  that  followed  her 
question,  said  forcefully  that  (he 
hospitals  had  "suffered  enough" 
during  the  past  two  years  of  strikes, 
(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  6) 


MANY  WAYS  TO  MAKE  A  WISH 
ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE 

A  WISH 
COME  TRUE 


Israel  Discount  Bank’s 
Tax-Free  Foreign  / 
Currency  Accounts" 


No  matter  what  your  reasons  for 
wishing  to  save,  you'll  discover  many 
benefits  to  placing  your  foreign 
currency  in  a  tax-free  deposit  account 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank. 

For  your  part,  you  pay  absolutely  no 
account  charges  whatsoever.  For  ours 
we  offer  extreme^  competitive 
Interest,  at  the  best  prevailing  rales, 
which  is  free  of  all  taxes  in  Israel. 


Over  250  offices  and  branches  in 
Israel  and  abroad. 


You  enjoy  access  to  your  funds 
whenever  you  wish,  and  may  transfer 
them  almost  anywhere. worldwide 
Tax-Free  Foreign  Currency  Accounts, 
at  Israel  Discount  Bank,  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  confidentiality  So.  all 
in  all.  it's  no  wonder  they've  become  so 
popular 

To  obtain  further  details,  make  sure  to 
visit  one  of  our  Tourist  Centers  or 
branches  today 


*  For  foreign  residents,  tourists, 
Israelis  residing  abroad,  new 
immigrants,  temporary  and 
returning  residents. 


Total  Assets  exceed  US$10  billion. 


Our  main  tourist  centers  in  Israel  Tel-Avlv.  16  Mapu  St  Tel  (03)247276.  Jerusalem,  62  King  George  St , 
Tel:  (02)637902/3.  Netanya,  1 4  Kikar  Atzmaut.  Tei  (053)43255  Haile,  47  Alzmaul  Road.  Tel  i04)546111 

■  Head  Office;  27  Yehuda  Halevi  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Tei  (03j637t  i 1 
U.S.  SUBSIDIARY:  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  Mam  Office  511  Fifth  Avenue. 

Tel.  [212)511-8500.  Other  subsidiary  banks  and  offices  Buenos  Aires  Cayman  •’  Curacao  t  London  / 
Los  Angeles  /  Mexico/Miami  (2)  /  Montevideo  i2i  Montreal  -•  Nassau  ‘  Puma  del  isle  Rio  da  Janeiro  • 
Santiago  de  Chile  /  sag  Paulo  /  Toronto. 
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weather  conditions 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Cold  weather  coming.  Cloudy  and 
raining  in  North  and  Centro. 
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SOCIAL -&  PERSONAL 


Prof.  Dr.  Bruno  Heck,  chairman  of 
the  Konrad  Adenauer  Foundation 
of  West  Germany,  visited  the  He¬ 
brew  University  of  Jerusalem  yes¬ 
terday.  where  he  met  with  senior 
administrative  and  faculty  figures 
and  learned  of  the  foundation-spon¬ 
sored  programme  at  the  university 
for  the  development  of  democratic 
values  and  leadership.  He  was  guest 
of  honour  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by 
Vice-Rector  Prof.  Yoram  Ben- 
Porath. 


No  violation 
by  soldiers 
in  deaths  of 
3  Palestinians 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
and  Itim 

A  Military  Police  investigation  j 
into  the  fatal  shooting  last  week  of 
three  Palestinians  who  ran  an  IDF 
roadblock  in  the  Gaza  Strip  has 
found  that  soldiers  at  the  scene  act-  : 
ed  in  accordance  with  military  or¬ 
ders  regarding  firing  at  fleeing 
suspects. 

The  incident  occurred  last  Thurs¬ 
day  when  a  car  carrying  the  three 
men  burst  through  an  IDF  road¬ 
block  at  the  Bureij  refugee  camp. 
When  the  troops  fired  in  the  air,  the 
three  men  left  the  car  and  began 
running.  They  were  killed  when  the 
soldiers  opened  fire  at  them. 

Two  of  the  men.  Mohammed  Abu 
Obeid.  33.  of  Gaza,  and  Moham¬ 
med  Akiyan  Muqadmeh.  40.  from 
the  Shati  refugee  camp,  are  to  be 
buried  today.  The  identity  of  the 
third  man.  who  carried  no  docu-  ' 
me  ms,  is  still  unknown.  Security  I 
sources  are  investigating  why  the  car 
burst  through  the  roadlbock.  and 
whether  its  occupants  were  involved 
in  terrorist  activity. 

The  youth  section  of  the  Mapam 
Party  yesterday  issued  a  statement 
calling  on  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
and  Defence  Minister  Rabin  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  public  commission  of  inqui-  , 
ry  into  the  killings.  Though  a  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  found  that 
soldiers  followed  standard  proce¬ 
dure.  they  may  have  used  excessive 
force,  the  group  said,  litis  possibili¬ 
ty  is  strengthened  by  the  identity  of 
two  of  the  men  killed,  who  were  not 
known  to  be  involved  in  terrorism, 
the  group  said. 


PERES  LETTER 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

ask  him  to  distribute  il  “to  the  same 
addresses  which  you  asked  that  your 
letter  be  sent." 

Sources  close  to  Shamir  last  night 
rejected  Peres's  claim  that  he  had 
been  misquoted. 

Sources  close  to  Peres  said  last 
night  that  the  letter  had  been  sent 
after  he  hud  failed  in  his  efforts  to 
“get  the  load  off  his  chest”  at  yester¬ 
day’s  cabinet  meeting. 

“By  the  way.”  Peres  continued, 
"is  the  existence  of  a  He  rut  branch 
in  the  U.S.  not  a  tool  for  dragging 
American  Jews  into  political,  and 
even  personal,  disputes  in  Israel? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  close  down 
the  branch  for  the  sake  of  unity?  If 
you  will  do  so.  i  would  be  glad  to  ad 
to  stop  other  political  activity  with 
U.S.  Jewry.” 
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‘I’m  criticized  for  things  I  never  said’ 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
and  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
Foreign  Minister  Peres  yesterday 
chided  Likud  ministers  who  criti¬ 
cized  him  for  purportedly  asking  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major- 
American  Jewish  Organizations  last 
week  in  the  U.S.  to  support  his  call 
for  an  international  conference  on 
the  Middle  East. 

At  the  weekly  cabinet  session, 
Peres  made  no  mention  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  presidents'  conference 
and  limited  his  report  to  the  talks  be 
held  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  17 
countries  and  with  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  leaders. 

Following  Peres’s  presentation. 
Housing  Minister  David  Levy  and 
Minister-without-Portfolio  Yitzhak 
Moda'i  accused  Peres  of  breaking  a 
long-standing  national  consensus  by 
asking  Diaspora  Jewry  to  take  a 
stand  on  an  issue  over  which  politi¬ 
cal  opinions  in  Israel  were  divided. 

Replying  to  these  and  other  com¬ 
ments,  Peres  said  testily  that  his  crit¬ 
ics  had  blamed  him,  last  week  as 
well  as  yesterday,  without  checking  ’ 
what  be  had  actually  said  in  his  ad¬ 
dress.  His  critics  last  week  violated 
the  convention  .requiring  politicians 
to  refrain  from  attacking  a  cabinet 
minister  while  he  is  abroad. 

Peres  said  that  apparently  the 
only  Israeli  newspaper  that  reported 
his  speech  correctly  was  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post. 

"The  norms  here  are  getting  more 
and  more  sophisticated.”  Peres  said 
sarcastically.  “Not  only  am  I  sub¬ 
jected  to  criticism  while  I  am  away, 
but  I  am  being  criticized  for  things  I 
never  said.” 


As  to  .party  politics  among  Dias¬ 
pora  Jewry,  he  said,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Herat  party  branch 
in  the  U.S.  was  actively  engaged  in 
drumming  up  opposition  among 
American  Jews  —  and  non-Jewish 
politicians  -  to  the  international 
conference  proposal. 


much  hope  that  the  Likud  spokes¬ 
men  touring  the  U.S.  will  be  as  care¬ 
ful  as  I  was  to  give  both  sides."  (He 
was  apparently  referring  to,  among 
others,  former  minister-without- 
portfolio  Moshe  Arens,  who  is  now 
in  Washington.) 

Shamir  poured  cold  water  on  min- 


Rabin  lets  Sharon  have  it 

By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Defence  Minister  Rabin’s  patience  with  Industry  and  Trade  Minister 
Arid  Sharon  is  wearing  increasingly  thin. 

After  Foreign  Minister  Peres  reported  at  yesterday’s  cabinet  session  on 
a  long  series  of  topics  which  he  aired  with  administration  officials  in 
Washington  last  week,  Sharon  asked  sarcastically:  “And  what  dkl  you 
discuss  there  about  American  aid  for  new  weapons  development  projects 
following  the  scrapping  of  the  Lavi  warplane  ?” 

Rabin,  without  waiting  for  Peres  to  reply,  interrupted:  “He  took  up  all 
the  issues  which  I  asked  him  to  handle.” 

Then,  switching  from  Hebrew  to  English,  Rabin  glared  at  Sharon  and 
said:  “Mind  your  own  business!” 

Until  recently,  Sharon’s  barbs  against  the  Alignment  leadership  were 
aimed  at  Peres,  and  be  granted  Rabin  immunity  out  of  professional 
respect  for  a  fellow  IDF  veteran.  Sharon  also  created  the  impression  that 
he  regarded  Rabin  as  a  more  difficult  target. 

But  since  the  row  In  the  cabinet  over  the  scrapping  of  the  Lavi,  Sharon 
directed  many  barbs  at  Rabin,  which  appear  to  have  pierced  even  the 
defence  minister’s  hide. 


Peres  said  that  he  bad  not  asked 
American  Jews  to  take  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  international  confer¬ 
ence.  only  to  participate  and  to  take 
a  stand  on  matters  of  peace. 

Peres  said  to  Prime  Minister  Sha¬ 
mir:  “We  agreed  between  us  that  in 
my  address  to  the  UN  General  As¬ 
sembly  I  would  present  the  views  of 
the  Likud  and  the  Alignment  with 
respect  to  peace  negotiations.  1  very 


isters’  hopes  of  whipping  up  a  lively 
debate  in  the  wake  of  Peres’s 
counter-attack  on  his  critics,  saying 
that  “the  international  conference 
proposal  is  not  on  today's  agenda.” 

Taking  up  one  of  the  points  in 
Peres’s  survey,  however,  Shamir 
permitted  himself  the  comment  that 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
would  be  coming  to  Jerusalem  for 
"an  exchange  of  views  and  not  for  a 


discussion  of  the  international  con¬ 
ference  proposal." 

Referring  to  his  meeting  with  the 
Chinese  foreign  minister.  Peres  said 
China  is  presenting  a  double  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Middle  East.  The  first, 
which  Peres  termed  "tough,”  is  its 
position  in  principle,  whereby  it 
sticks  to  its  oft-stated  demand  that 
Israel  relinquish  the  territories  and 
agree  to  negotiate  with  the  PLO  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Palestinian 
state  as  a  condition  for  diplomatic 
relations  between  Israel  and  China. 

But,  Peres  said,  China  also  has  an 
“operative”  attitude  which  is  for 
more  pragmatic  and  flexible.  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Wu  Xuexian  told 
Peres  that  “China  is  too  far  away  to 
be  completely  up  to  date”  on  events 
in  the  area,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  agreement  to  estab¬ 
lish  regular  contacts  between  the 
countries*  ambassadors  at  the  UN. 
Peres  also  recounted  in  this  context 
Wu’s  assertion  that  China  would 
agree  to  any  formula  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  worked  out  be¬ 
tween  “Israel,  the  Arabs  and  the 
UN  secretary-general. 

Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  Ismat 
Abdel  Meguid  told  Peres  that  Egypt 
was  satisfied  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
acceptance  of  its  proposal  that  the 
Palestinians  be  represented  within 
the  framework  of  a  Jordanian-PaJes- 
tinian  delegation  without  the  PLO 
at  an  international  conference. 

Because  Peres's  survey  of  his 
meetings  with  foreign  ministers  in¬ 
cluded  unpublished  information 
about  contacts  with  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  Shamir  declared  that  entire 
part  of  the  agenda  classified  as  a 
session  of  “the  committee  of  securi¬ 
ty  ministers.” 


‘Gov’t  not  doing  enough  against  carnage  on  roads’ 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
and  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

High  Court  Judge  Dov  Levin  yes¬ 
terday  sharply  attacked  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  failing  to  act  vigorously 
enough  in  the  battle  against  the  car¬ 
nage  on  the  roads. 

He  was  speaking  as  Transport 
Minister  Haim  Corfu  told  the  cabi¬ 
net  that  14  people  were  killed  in 
traffic  accidents  in  the  week  ending 
last  Friday.  Corfu  also  told  ministers 
that  147  drivers  bad  had  their  li¬ 
cences  temporarily  suspended  as  a 
result  of  accidents  or  serious  traffic 
offences. 

The  minister  said  that  nine  of  the 


14  dead  were  pedestrians  and  four 
of  these  were  children.  During  the 
same  week,  45  people  were  serious¬ 
ly  injured.  Corfu  gave  details  of  a 
large-scale  information  campaign 
designed  to  heighten  awareness  of 
the  danger  on  the  roads.  And  he 
added  that  television  would  screen  a 
fortnightly  programme.  On  Wheels , 
to  press  home  the  message. 

However,  addressing  Egged  bus 
cooperative  branch  managers  and 
other  senior  staff  in  Tel  Aviv  yester¬ 
day,  Judge  Levin,  chairman  of  the 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  Acci¬ 
dents,  asserted  that  steps  taken  so 
far  by  the  government  were  "far 
from  what  is  needed.” 


He  went  on:  "In  a  period  of  one 
week  recently,  22  people  were  killed 
in  road  accidents.  Seven  of  them 
were  soldiers,  but  no  one  declared  a 
national  emergency.  If  these  sol¬ 
diers  had  been  killed  in  military  ac¬ 
tion  you  can  be  sure  that  such  an 
emergency  would  have  been 
announced." 

Levin  said  that  so  far  the  average 
death  toll  on  the  roads  stands  at  15 
people  killed  every  week.  15  per 
cent  up  on  last  year.  More  than 
3,000  pedestrians  had  been  injured 
in  the  past  eight  months,  a  rise  of  44 
per  cent,  and  many  of  them  had 
been  injured  by  buses. 

The  judge  told  the  Egged  staff 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  talks  yesterday  with  Palestinian  public  figures  from  the  West 
Bank.  From  left:  Beit  Jallah  mayor  Farah  al-A’araj,  Deir  Dibwau  mayor  Yusuf  Ghannam, 
Tulkarm  college  head  Muhammad  Zuhdi  Gbazaleh,  Shamir,  and  the  Coordinator  of  Activities  in 
the  Territories,  Shmuel  Goreu.  (Ya’acov  Saar-GPO) 


Suspicious  freighter 
docks  in  Haifa 

Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  A  small  freighter 
sailing  under  the  Bahraini  flag  last 
night  docked  in  Haifa  after  having 
spent  24  hours  off  the  coast  while 
security  officials  verified  its  reason 
for  being  in  Israeli  waters. 

The  1. 800-ton  Romana  limped  to¬ 
wards  Israel  on  Yom  Kippur.  stop¬ 
ping  some  10  kilometres  off  the 
coast  of  Hadera.  Since  such  conduct 
automatically  arouses  suspicion  that 
the  vessel  is  unloading  a  small 
speedboat  to  rush  terrorists  into  Is¬ 
rael.  a  Navy  patrol  boat  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  check  it  out. 

Suspicion  increased  when  the  Ro¬ 
mana  was  identified  as  an  Arab  ves¬ 
sel  and  the  crew  said  it  was  coming 
for  repairs  in  Israel.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  crew’s  papers  were 
missing. 

It  emerged  that  the  crew  had  told 
the  truth.  The  Romana  is  owned  by 
Mederos  of  Las  Palmas,  which  ac¬ 
quired  it  recently  and  apparently 
was  not  aware  of  the  implications  of 
sending  an  Arab  vessel  to  Israel. 

The  Romana  sailed  from  Alexan¬ 
dria  to  Larnaca  in  Cyprus,  where  it 
was  discovered  that  its  tail  shaft  had 
broken  down.  Towing  it  to  Haifa 
turned  out  to  be  too  expensive,  so  it 
limped  along  on  its  own  while  the 
Israeli  agent.  Dizengoff.  was  asked 
to  make  arrangements  for  repairs  at 
Israel  Shipyards. 


LATE  SPORT 

The  Detroit  Tigers  yesterday 
clinched  the  American  League  East¬ 
ern  Division  title  with  a  1-0  victory 
over  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  in  the 
final  game  of  the  regular  baseball 
season,  earning  the  right  to  play  the 
Minnesota  Twins  for  the  American 
League  Pennant. 


NIS13m.  compensation  ordered 
for  youth  hurt  on  SPNI  tour 


By  USA  PERLMAN 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Nature  in  Israel  said  yesterday  it 
would  appeal  the  “unprecedented" 
ruling  by  a  Tel  Aviv  District  Court 
judge  at  the  end  of  last  week,  order¬ 
ing  it  to  pay  NIS  13  million  in  com¬ 
pensation  to  an  American  youth  se¬ 
verely  .injured  on  one  of  its  tours. 

In  August  1981,  16-year-old  John 
Cohen,  who  was  touring  with  a 
group  of  30  American  Jewish 
youths,  became  100  per  cent  dis¬ 
abled  after  falling  30  metres  while 
on  an  organized  tour  in  the  Golan 
Heights. 

Today,  at  22,  Cohen  remains  in¬ 
stitutionalized  in  New  York. 

Judge  Michael  Ben  Yair  ordered 
the  SPNI  and  the  state  to  pay 
“American”  compensation  costs.  In 
addition,  he  put  a  restraining  order 
on  all  SPNI  monies  and  other  assets. 


including  vehicles  and  field  schools. 
When  handing  down  the  verdict,  be 
stated  that  Cohen  and  the  others 
were  taking  a  treacherous  path  no 
more  than  40-50cm.  wide,  and  that  a 
sign  warned  people  against  walking 
there.  He  said  that  the  tour  leader 
did  not  guide  the  group  appropriate¬ 
ly,  nor  did  he  translate  the  warning 
into  English. 

The  SPNI  has  said  it  intends  to 
appeal  the  ruling  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Israeli  organizations  have  never 
been  ordered  by  a  court  to  pay  such 
high  compensation,  *  said  SPNI 
spokesperson  Daiia  Daromi.  “The 
ruling  threatens  the  future  of  all  or¬ 
ganized  tours  here.  For  35  years, 
millions  of  people,  Israelis  and  visi¬ 
tors  from  around  the  world,  have 
taken  part  in  nature  touts  with  us. 
We  will  appeal  the  ruling.” 


that  the  public  sees  bus  drivers  as 
highly  dangerous^  and  among  die 
“wildest”  drivers  on  the  road.  He 
called  on  the  cooperative  to  “exam¬ 
ine  itself  repeatedly  and  take  steps 
to  improve  its  safety  standards.” 

Levin  accused  “many”  Egged 
drivers  of  not  taking  road  safety  se¬ 
riously  enough  and  of  ignoring  the 
law,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
speed  limits.  The  cooperative 
should  be  less  “forgiving”  of  its 
members  who  drive  dangerously,  he 
said.  “Not  only  the  government,  but 
we,  too,  will  not  be'  guiltless  if  we 
don't  fight  against  road  accidents,” 
he  said. 


pro-joRMn' 
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the  latest  in  a  series  of  such  talks, 
which  had  been  held  previously 
without  publicity  and  would  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Some  of  those  who  attended 
yesterday’s  discussion  met  with  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Peres  in  August. 

Pazner  and  Palestinian  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  meeting  said  Shamir 
outlined  his  opposition  to  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  noting  that 
outside  negotiators  would  be  acting 
in  their  own  interests,  which  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  parties  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  He  said 
there  was  a  need  for  direct  and. per¬ 
sonal  dialogue,  and  that  face  to  face 
negotiations  were  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  a  peace  settlement. 

Shamir  said  be  was  ready  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate  “at  any  mo¬ 
ment”  with  Jordan's  King  Hussein, 
and  that  he  was  wilting  to  include 
other  Arab  states  and  a  Palestinian 
delegation  in  the  discussions.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  support  for  Palestinian  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  delegation  with  Jor¬ 
dan,  but  ruled  out  negotiations  with 
the  PLO.  Israel  is  willing  to  talk  to 
'  anyone  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
organization,  he  asserted. 

The  Palestinians  said  .that  since 
the  international  conference  had 
won  the  support  of  Egypt,  Jordan 
and  the  Palestinians,  it  should  be 
pursued.  They  noted  that  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  conference  would 
not  be  able  to  veto  agreements 
reached  by  the  the  parties,  and  that 
it  could  serve  as  an  opening  for  di¬ 
rect  talks  in  bilateral,  geographic 
committees. 

The  Palestinians  held  a  separate 
meeting  with  the  Coordinator  of  Ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Territories.  Sbrauel 
Goren,  where  they  discussed  agri¬ 
cultural  export  from  the  territories 
to  the  European  Community,  and 
the  planning  needs  of  Arab  towns. 


Tsur  beckons  former  Israelis 
with  a  red  rose  and  tax  guide 


Mark  Friedman 
Call  Safad 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Just  70  members  of  Israel’s  growing  expa¬ 
triate  community  here  collected  their  red  roses  and  “Tax 
Guide  for  the  Returning  Israeli”  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  where  Absorption  Minister  Ya’acov  Tsur  spoke 
yesterday. 

Tsur  was  continuing  his  18-month  worldwide  cam¬ 
paign  to  persuade  the  300,000  Israelis  estimated  to  be 
living  abroad  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  return.  Some 
3.000  are  said  to  be  living  in  the  UK. 

He  told  yesterday’s  assembly  that  he  expected  a  40  to 
50  per  cent  rise  in  immigration  this  year  —  doe  mainly  to 
increases  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Romania  and  South 
Africa  -  and  that  he  hoped  many  Israeli  citizens  would 
choose  this  year  to  “come  home”  as  weD. 

“Don’t  give  up  on  Israel,”  be  urged  than.  “We 
certainly  haven’t  given  up  on  you.”  Tsur  said  that  of 
1,500  returning  Israelis  with  whom  he  had  spoken  last 
year,  over  25  per  cent  of  tfaemhad  been  firing  abroad  for 
more  than  a  decade.  “That  statistic  showed  me  that  there 
is  no  snch  thing  as  a  lost  Israeli,”' he  said. 

Most  of  the  questions  put  to  Tsar  at  the  end  of  his 


address  concerned  employment  opportunities  in  Israel 
and,  of  coarse,  fravel  tax. 

Several  members  of  the  audience  complained  that  they 
“have  to  pay  a  fine  to  visit  our  families  in  Israel.”  “Why 
don’t  you  cancel  the  tax  altogether?"  one  asked.  _ 

“What,  and  cancel  the  defence  budget  too?”  respond¬ 
ed  Tsur. 

“Betieve  me,  we  would  do  without  travel  tax  if  we 
could.  Why  don't  you  come  to  Israel  and  campaign  for  its 
abolition?  It’s  difficult  to  run  the  Israeli  economy  from 
London.”  The  minister  added  that,  even  if  he  could 
abo&sh  travel  tax  for  some  groups,  yordim  would  not  be 
at  the  top  of  his  list.  “I  would  dearly  wish  to  cancel  the 
tax  for  new  inunigrants  in  their  first  three  years  in  the 
country  —  they  have  more  of  a  right  to  fed  aggrieved  at 
the  high  cost  of  visiting  their  families.”  The  meeting 
dosed  with  a  rather  half-hearted  rendition  of  “Hatflcva” 
«  many  of  those  who  had  complained  about  the  travel  tax 
noticeably  not  joining  in. 

As  the  hall  emptied,  it  was  dear  that  they  had  all  taken 
their  roses  hom e  with  them.  The  tax  guides,  however, 
many  had  left  behind.  ■ 


-  -  _^4 

A  bereaved  mother  mourns  yesterday  at  the  Mount  HerzJ  military 
cemetery  on  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  war.  (Iviuc  Hariri 


Yom  Kippur  war  anniversary 

Call  to  reveal  secret 
part  of  Agranat  report 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

On  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
Yom  Kippur  War,  MK  Haim  Kauf¬ 
man  (Likud)  yesterday  called  on 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  to  order  the 
publication  of  the  secret  portions  of 
the  report  of  the  Agranat  Commis¬ 
sion  which  investigated  the  war. 
Kaufman  said  that  military  experts 
who  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
the  secret  report  believe  that  its 
publication  would  not  damage  state 
security. 

“The  Yom  Kippur  War  and  its 
ramifications  are  on  the  public’s 
agenda  and  the  information  provid¬ 
ed  to  the  public  about  it  is  highly 
selective,”  Kaufman  said.  “It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  the  report  public  so 
that  the  public  can  reach  its  own 
conclusions  about  the  mehdal 
(lapses  in  judgment)  of  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.” 

Speaking  yesterday  at  a  ceremony 
at  the  Kiryat  Sbaui  military  ceme¬ 
tery  to  honour  the  Yom  Kippur  War 


dead.  Defence  Minister  Rabin  de-: 
dared  that  Israel  had  a  political  and 
military  obligation  to  ensure  that  the  - 
nation  would  never  again  be  caught 
unprepared. 

At  the  Military’  Cemetery  on  ;" 
Mount  Herzl.  Prime  Minister  Sha¬ 
mir  said  the  Yom  Kippur  War  was 
Israel's  toughest  military  operation.  ’ 
especially  with  respect  to  casualties^’ 
Israel  had  never  previously  wit-;. 
nessed  such  a  coordinated  show  of  - 
strength  from  its  enemies  across  the 
northern  and  southern  borders.-  Yet-, 
despite  the  surprise  of  the  assault; ' 
he  said,  the  IDF  had  faced  the  oik- 
slaught  with  resilience  and  courage.-  - 

Bereaved  families  gathered  ai: 
military  cemeteries  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  mourn  husbands,  fathers,  sons 
and  brothers-  Hundreds  of  families 
will  return  to  the  cemeteries  during . 
the  coming  month  to  mark  the  anni-' 
verearies  of  the  deaths  of  their  loved 
ones. 


High-ranking  Japanese 
official  to  meet  Peres 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
r  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Takeshi  Hamano,  the  Japanese 
parliamentary  vice  minister  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  is  currently  visiting  Isra¬ 
el.  He  is  the  highest  ranking  Japa¬ 
nese  to  come  here  since  1968. 

Foreign  Minister  Peres,  who  will 
meet  Hamano  this  afternoon,  met 
last  week  in  New  York  with  Japa¬ 
nese  Foreign  Minister  Tadashi  Kur- 
anari,  who  told  him  that  Japan 
planned  to  press  on  with  improving 
relations  between  the  two  countries, 
especially  in  the  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  spheres. 

The  Japanese  government  has  re¬ 
cently  asked  its  parliament  for  an 
appropriation  of  Si  million  to  help 
fund  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  in  Sinai.  The  move  is  per¬ 
ceived  in  Jerusalem  as  another  sign 
of  Japanese  goodwill. 

One  of  the  thorniest  issues  in  Jap- 
anese-Israeti  relations  is  the  submis¬ 


sion  by  numerous  Japanese  firms  to  , : 
the  Arab  boycott.  Kuranari  assured  /' 
Peres  that  Japan  was  moving  on  this  - 
matter  too.  He  pointed  out  that  .. 
trade  between  the  two  countries  had 
increased  by  55  and  66  per  cent  re- .  ^ 
spectively  in  the  past  two  years. 

Israeli  exports  to  Japan  are  now  ; 
on  a  par  with  its  imports.  Each  : 
country  imports  over  $300  m.  annu- ;  *''• 
ally  from  the  other.  A  delegation  of  *  •• 
senior  Israeli  economists  will  tour  u 
Japan  in  the  near  future.  . 

Hamano  will  also  meet  today  with 
Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo  Hillcl  and  \y 
Minister  Ezer  Weizman.  who  has.,. ' 
many  business  ties  with  Japan.  He'* 
will  be  hosted  at  lunch  by  MK  Haim.  ■  ■ 
Kaufman  of  the  Likud,  who  is  the  ’’ 
deputy  head  of  the  Israeli-Japanese  / 
Friendship  League. 

Hamano  has  refused  to  be  inter- "  . 
viewed  here,  claiming  that  his  • 
schedule  is  tight.  He  is  scheduled  to;  r 
leave  the  country  tomorrow. 


NISSIM 


(Continued  from  Pace  One) 

and  that  her  colleagues  were  “not 
aware”  of  all  the  pressures  that  have 
been  placed  on  her  and  her  ministry. 

A  few  ministers  commented  that 
“something  should  be  done”  but 
agreed  with  Nissim  that  the  existing 
wage  agreements  should  not  be 
violated. 

Meanwhile,  Knpat  Holim  CTalit 
doctors  announced  that  they  would 
observe  a  reduced  Shabbat  work 
schedule  at  Kaplan  Hospital  in  Re- 
hovot  and  Beit  Levinstein  rehabili¬ 
tation  hospital  in  Ra’anana  today,  in 
a  dispute  over  increased  compensa¬ 
tion  to  physicians  for  a  planned  sec¬ 


ond  shift  in  operating  rooms  and' 
clinics- 

There  were  a  number  of  informal 
contacts  yesterday  between  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  Kupat  Holim  ClaJit  man¬ 
agement,  who  last  night  started  dis¬ 
cussing  the  10-day-old  sanctions  that 
have  affected  all  of  the  health  fund's 
hospitals. 

The  doctors  have  threatened  to 
intensify  sanctions  unless  a  solution 
is  found  by  the  end  of  Succot. 

Microbiologists  and  biochemists 
working  for  the  health  fund  and  for 
the  Health  Ministry  are  to  observe  a 
reduced  Shabbat  schedule  starting 
today.  ^ 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  dear  father  and  grandfather 

!  ISRAEL RUTENBERG 

Thefuneral  wilitake  place  atthe  New  Ramat  Hasharon 
cemetery,  Morasha  junction  at  4  p.m.  on  Mondaw 
Octobers,  1987(12^,5748”  ^ 


The  Family 


We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  condolences  to 
LEA  and  GERALD^STERSON 
and  their  family 
on  the  untimely  death  of  their 

Granddaughter 

May  the  Almighty  spare  them  further  sorrow 


Your  colleagues  at 
The  Casall  Institute. 


Chinese  hit  Lhasa  with  curfew  after  rioting 


'Sk  .  LHASA.  -  A  curfew  was  imposed  in 
T ' ,  Lhasa  early  yesterday  after  a  bloody 
-  demonstration  von  Thursday  by  Ti¬ 
betan  nationalists  that  official  re¬ 
ports  ,  said  left.  ^  people  dead. 

_  Western  correspondents  said  police 
-cars  with. sirens  .wailing  were  seen 
and  heard  overnight  Saturday  in  the 
centre  of  the  Tibetan  capital  and 
near  Jokhang  Temple,  scene  of.  the 
bloodshed.. 

Chinese  authorities  ordered  ,  for¬ 
eigners  not  to  leave  their  -hotel  at 
night.  Posters  m .  hotels'  warned 
guests  against  taking  part  in  political 
activities.-  If  they_did,  the  posters 
said,  their  safety  could  not  be  guar¬ 
anteed.".'  ...  ; 

A-  blacfc-otri  on  foreign  news  cov¬ 
erage  appeared  to  be  in  force  yester¬ 
day  as  a  switchboard  operator  in  the 
Lhasa  Hotel  —  where  most  journal¬ 
ists  Were  staying  -  said  guests  were 
not  allowed  to  answer  the  phone. 
“Those  are  our  orders,”  the  opera¬ 
tor  said. 

China's  media  said  meanwhile 
that  foreigners  were  involved  in  the 
pro-independence  demonstration  in 
Lhasa  and  children  were  paid  to 
stone  police.  The  government  tried 
to  suppress  independent  reporting. 

-Xinhua  -China's  official-  news- 
agency,  said  yesterday  that  six  peo¬ 
ple  died  in  the  demonstration  Thurs¬ 
day  in  the  Tibetan  capital,  a  city  of 
310,000. 

An  American  traveller  said  Satur¬ 
day  that  Chinese  police  withdrew 
horn  Jokhang  Temple  Square,  al¬ 
lowing  Tibetans  to  cheerfully  loot  a 
burned  police  station. 

Witnesses  said  some  demonstra¬ 
tors  were  arrested  in  an  earlier  pro- 
. test  Sept.  27,  but  no  injuries  were 
“P  reported.  They  said  they  did  not 

Pardon  my 
Franglais! 

PARIS  (Reuter).  —  A  Frenchman  can 
now  buy  “on  barbecue'*  and  even 
cook  “le  breakfast”  on  it  without 
incurring  the  wrath  of  the  guardians 
of  the  French  language.  And  if  he  is 
feeling  daring,  he  can  eat  “le 
bortsch”  and  “le  cannelloni”. 

These  are  some  of  the  55  foreign 
words  which  have  been  reluctantly 
endorsed  by  the  Academic  Frcncaise. 
The  Academie,  which  has  spent  more 
than  the  past  50  years  working  on  the 
ninth  edition  of  its  dictionary,  pub¬ 
lished  the  second  section  yesterday, 
covering  the  letter  B,  and  some  of  C. 

“Franglais”  -  the  invasion  of  the 
French  language  by  English  -  is  a 
1  national  obsession  in  France. 

The  232-page  second  section  has 
twice  as  many  foreign  words  as  were 
in  the  last  edition  in  1935. 

But  the  Academie  has  drawn  the 
fine  at  “le  camping”  -  wedknowMs 
French 

ary  does  not  recognize*that  meaning. 

The  Academic  hopes  to  complete 
pabGshing  its  work  by  the  end  of  tbe 
century,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  become 
what  the  French  may  now  call  “on 
best-seller”.  Only  6,500 copies  of  the 
first  section  were  sold. 

Missing  woman 
found  in  freezer 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  A  family 
member  discovered  a  55-year-old 
Brooklyn  woman,  who  had  been 
missing  for  more  than  a  month,  fro¬ 
zen  solid  in  her  kitchen  freezer,  po¬ 
lice  said  yesterday. 

*>  Her  29-year-old  son  found  the 
woman  packed  into  the  one  metre 
high  freezer  section  of  a  standard¬ 
sized  refrigerator,  said  a  police 
spokesman. 

The  son  told  police  his  mother 
lived  alone. 


know  how  many  people  .  were  arrest¬ 
ed.  . 

Xinhua  disputed  travellers’  re¬ 
ports  that  . Chinese  'police  fired  on 
the  protestors  Thursday.  It  blamed 
the. violence  on  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
Ti betans’s piritua I  leader. 

"The  Dalai  Lama,  living  in  exile  in 
India,  condemned  the  killings,  and 
Tibetan  exiles  marched  in  Indian  cit¬ 


ies  including  New  Dehli  and  in 
Bern,  Switzerland. 

Xinhua’s  account  yesterday  said 
scores  :of  people  took?  part  ,  in  the 
protest  Thursday.  Witnesses  said 
the  crowd  numbered  2,000. 

“Among  the  rioters  were  two  for¬ 
eigners  who  were  waving  their 
hands,  shouting  and  egging  on  the 
people  around  to  attack  the  police,” 


700  years  of  unrest 


HONGKONG  (AFP).  -  Pro-inde¬ 
pendence  unrest  in  the  Tibetan  capi¬ 
tal,  Lhasa,  is  a  sign  of  continuing 
deep-seated  resentment  in  the  Hima¬ 
layan  region  against  Chinese  rale. 

China  first  established  control 
over  predominantly  Buddhist  Tibet 
about  700  years  ago,  but  its  bold 
over  tbe  isolated  region  was  often 
tenuous,  waxing  and  waning  with  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  rulers  in 
Beijing.  In  die  19th  century,  as  Chi¬ 
na  tried  to  cope  with  encroaching 
Western  powers  and  the  imminent . 
end  of  dynastic  role,  Tibet  emerged 
as  a  quasi-independent  state.  Its  po- 
sitfon  was  reinforced  as  China  was 
-convulsed  by  revolution,  civil  war,* 
Japanese  invasion  and  the.Gna!  set¬ 
tling  of  scores  between  tbe  Knomin- 
tang  and  Communists  that  culminat¬ 
ed  In  the  proclamation  .of  tire 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1949. 

If  Tibet  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of 
independence  while  China  was  at 
war  with  itself.  Communist  leader 
Mao  Zedong  never  lost  sight  of  the 
region’s  importance,  stating  as  early 
as  1936  that  it  should  become  an 
autonomous  region  within  a  Chinese 
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One  of  the  monkeys,  on  board 
- ;  the- S&viet  .  DH'nirt|e>.  3 

Ape,  off  its  feed 
ftiay  shoot  down 
Soviet  space  lab 

MOSCOW  (AFP).  -  A  Soviet 
mini-zoo,  sent  into  space  last  Tues¬ 
day  to  study  the  effects  of  weigfit- 
.  Iessness  on  animals,  may  be  brought 
back  to  earth  ahead  of  schedule. 
One  of  .the  monkeys  on  board  has 
not  eaten  or  drunk  anything  since 
lift-off,  space  officials  here  said. 

“We  are  not  going  to  let  the  mon¬ 
key  die  in  order  to  complete  the 
other  experiments,  and  we  also  want 
to  know  exactly  what  happened.” 
said  Oleg  Gazenko,  director  of  the 
Soviet  Institute  for  Medical  and  Bio¬ 
logical  Problems. “Did  the  animal 
become  over-stressed,  or  did  the 
food  dispenser  malfunction?'' 


federation. 

After  their  victory,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  immediately  set-  about  turning 
that  ambition  into  reaHty.  Tibetan 
leaden  were  stumwmed  to  Bering, 
but  were  judged  to  be  dragging  their 
feet  ■-  perhaps  encouraged  by  pow¬ 
ers  hostile  to  the  new  Communist 
state  —  so  tbe  People’s  Liberation 
Army  hid  its  plans.  On  October  7, 
1950,  Chinese  troops  invaded  Tibet 
and  by  force  of  arms  imposed  role 
from  Beijing. 

In  early  1951,  a  Tibetan  delegation 
representing  tbe  Dalai  Lama  and  tbe 
pro-BeQ  ing  Pancben  Lama  travelled 
to  the  Chinese  capita],  where  they 
sirred  what  -was  ‘  titled  an- “Agree¬ 
ment  on  Measures  for  the  Peaceful 
Liberation  of  Tibet.” 

The  Dalai  Lama,  who  had  fled  to 
India,  returned  to  rule  his  land  as 
part  of  China.  From  then  on,  China 
controlled  the  region,  making  good 
its  claim  that  Tibet  had  always  been 
part  of  the  national  territory. 

But  tbe  native  Tibetan  population 
did  not  take  kindly  to  Chinese  rule 
and  during  the  1950s  there  were  spo¬ 
radic  reports  of  fighting  and  resis¬ 
tance  to  Bering’s  control. 

Playwright 
Anouilh,  77 

-  PARIS  (AFP).  —  Jean  Anouilh,  one 
of  France’s  and  this  century's  lead¬ 
ing  post-war  playwrights,  died  in 
Lausanne  on  Saturday  after  a  heart 
attack,  his  long-  time  companion 
Ursula  Wetzel  said  yesterday.  He 
was  77. 

Anouilh,  who  had  lived  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  for  30  years,  was  noted  for 
his  contemporary  treatment  of  clas¬ 
sical  themes.  He  produced  some  40 
works,  among  the  most  notable  be¬ 
ing  Antigone,  Ring  around  the 
moon.  Waltz  of  the  Toreadors  and 
BeckeL  The  last  two  were  made  into 
successfnl’films. 

Bora  in  Bordeaux  in  1910  to  a 
tailor  father  and  a  musician  mother, 
he  was  already  writing  plays  at  the 
age  of  10.  The  family  moved  to  Paris 
and  be  started  reading  lajy  at  .the 
Sorbohf^/bdLKM.  forced  to-’gW^fip 
His  studies  ^jd  became  an  advertis¬ 
ing  copywriter!  He  supplemented 
his  income  by  selling  comedy  ideas 
to  film  prodnceis. 

His  first  contact  with  the  plays  of 
Jean  Giradoux  in  1928  was  to  prove 
decisive.  Four  years  later  his  first 
serious  play,  H ermine,  was  a  rela¬ 
tive  success,  although  it  was  with  Le 
voydgeur  sans  bagage  (Tbe  traveller 
without  luggage)  that  his  brillant  ca- 


Pakistanl  president  gets  warm  welcome  in  Jordan 


AMMAN  (AP).—  Pakistani  Presi¬ 
dent  Mohammed  Zia  ul-Haq  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday  for  a  state  visit 
to  the  country  he  once  served  as  a 
military  adviser. 

King  Hussein  embraced  the  Paki¬ 
stani  leader  as  he  stepped  off  the 
Pakistan  International  Airways  jet 
at  Amman's  military  airport. 

The  two  leaders,  ’old  acquaint¬ 


ances,  smiled  frequently  as  they 
chatted  while  walking  along  the  red 
carpet  spread  for  the  arrival 
ceremony. 

They  were  scheduled  to  hold  talks 
later  in  the  day  on  the  Iran- Iraq  war, 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  other 
issues,  according  to  Pakistan  Em¬ 
bassy  officials. 


Iranians  end  exercises  in  Gulf  Mubarak  calls  for  heavy  vote 


BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  -  Iran  said 
yesterday  it  had  ended  naval  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  northern  Gulf. 

Iranian  artillery  bombarded  the 
southern  Iraqi  city  of  Basra  follow¬ 
ing  a  threat  to  hit  targets  in  towns 
and  cities  in  reprisal  for  Iraqi  air 
raids.  Residents  reported  heavy  ci¬ 


vilian  casualties  with  shells  landing 
all  over  the  city. 

Iranian  Prime  Minister  Mir  Hos- 
sein  Mousavi  said  three  days  of  na¬ 
val  maneuvers,  codenamed  Free¬ 
dom  Island,  successfully  tested 
Iran's  combat  power  to  deal  with 
any  plots  in  the  Gulf. 


The  Kupat  Holim  Spokesman's  Office 
and  Medical  Division  are  holding  an: 


l<>5 


Open  Line  for  Public  Health 

ng^st 


aw 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  Egyptian  Presi¬ 
dent  Hosni  Mubarak,  confident  of 
winning  a  second  term  in  a  national 
referendum,  called  for  a  high  voter 
turnout  in  today's  poll.  * 

With  a  large  majority  of  those 
slared  to  cast  their  ballots  today  al¬ 
most  certain  to  endorse  him  for  an¬ 
other  six  years,  he  told  14  million 
eligible  voters:  Vote  yes  or  no,  but 
vote. 

“Some  forces  outside  our  borders 
are  trying  to  raise  doubts  about  our 
democracy,”  he  said  in  the  last  tele¬ 
vised  speed)  of  his  first  term. 

“By  going  to  the  polls,  our  people 
must  prove  they  believe  in  democra¬ 
cy  and  are  the  shield  of  democracy 
...voting  on  Monday  will  be  an  his¬ 
toric  certificate  that  Egyptians  have 
chosen  democracy  and  cannot  live 
without  democracy.” 

Political  analysts  see  the  turnout . 
as  signalling  how  much  genuine  sup¬ 


port  Mubarak  has  for  his  middle-of- 
the-road  leadership  and  multi-party 
system. 

The  59-year-old  former  air  force 
commander  -  thrust  into  power  on 
October  6,  1981,  when  gunmen 
killed  President  Anwar  Sadat  -  has 
been  nominated  by  the  People's  As¬ 
sembly  as  sole  candidate  and  is  a 
heavy  favourite  to  get  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  vote. 

But  turnout  in  national  elections 
last  April  was  only  around  50  per 
cent,  a  dear  indication  of  wide¬ 
spread  apathy. 

The  government  has  been  trying 
to  whip  up  enthusiasm  over  the  past 
month,  through  rallies,  posters,  slo¬ 
gans  and  "We  want  Mubarak"  dec¬ 
larations  by  officially-sponsored  or¬ 
ganizations  representing  millions  of 
workers,  peasants  and  profession¬ 
als. 


Winter  illnesses 

Colds  influenza, 
nose,  ear  and  throat  infections 
among  children,  adults  and  the  elderly 

A  team  of  experts  will  answer  all  inquiries  by  phone 
in  a  special  campaign,  Today,  Monday,  5.10.87 
between  4  and  7  p.m. 

Prof.  Yair  Yodfat  -  Hebrew  University  - 
Jerusalem  Medical  School 
Prof.  Yigal  Barak  -  Kaplan  Hospital 
Dr.  Shmuel  Givon  -  Even-Yehuda  clinic 
Dr.  Lilah  Nemesh  -  Beit-Rivka  Hospital 
Dr.  Shmuel  Isman  -  Meir  Hospital 
Tel.  03-433500 


O 


for  added 


KuputHoHm 


Health  Insurance  Institution 


Shaare  Zedek  Medical  Center,  Jerusalem, 

cordially  invites  you  to  the 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

celebrating  20  years  of  United  Jerusalem, 

to  be  held  at  7:00  p.m., 

Monday,  Hoi  Hamoed  Succot,  October  1 2, 1 987, 
in  the  Sucoa  of  the  Laromme  Hotel,  Jerusalem. 

The  "Ot  Hanagid"  will  be  presented 
by  guest  speaker.  Minister  of  Defence, 

Yitzhak  Rabin 

to  the  liberators  of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem. 
Guest  of  Honour:  Rabbi  Avraham  Y.  Shapiro,  M.K. 
Chairman  Knesset  Finance  Committee. 
Entertainment  includes  The  Army  Rabbinate  Choir 
RJS.V.P.  Calf 02-555433-55501 5. 
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the  Xinhua  report  said. 

Two  Xinhua  reporters  were  beat¬ 
en  by  20  demonstrators,  according 
to  the  agency. 

It  said  that  some  rioters  shouted, 
“those  refusing  to  join  the  demon¬ 
stration  will  have  their  houses 
smashed,”  and  one  offered  children 
six  jiao  (about  S.16)  to  throw  stones 
at  police. 

Xinhua  said  the  rioters  threw  gas¬ 
oline  bottles  at  the  police  station  to 
set  it  on  fire  and  then  rushed  in. 
looting  furniture  and  tearing  up 
identification  and  registration  cards. 

Xinhua  confirmed  travellers’s  re¬ 
ports  that  the  demonstrators  at¬ 
tacked  fire  engines  sent  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  police  station.  It  said  one 
firefighter  was  injured  when  struck 
on  the  head  by  stones. 

Xinhua  on  Saturday  disputed 
travellers'  claims  that  police  fired  on 
Tibetans  armed  only  with  rocks. 

“Some  rioters  went  so  far  as  to 
match  away  guns  carried  by  police¬ 
men  and  opened  fire  at  the  police 
and  common  people,”  said  the  re¬ 
port,  published  on  the  front  page  of 
China’s  leading  newspaper,  77ie 
People’s  Daily. 

Witnesses  said  Thursday’s  dem¬ 
onstration  began  after  eight  monks 
protesting  the  detentions  on  Sept. 
27  inarched  into  the  square  and 
were  arrested.  It  was  the  largest 
known  pro-independent  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Tibetans  since  1959,  when  a 
failed  uprising  caused  the  Dalai  ; 
Lama  to  flee  to  India  with  thousands  ! 
of  his  followers. 

China,  which  annexed  the  region 
in  1950,  insists  that  Tibet  has  been  1 
part  of  China  since  the  13th  century.  | 
Tibet  has  a  population  of  1.9  mil-  | 
lion.  (AP.AFP)  , 


Tribal  priestess’s  magic  fails 
to  protect  rebels  from  bullets 


KAMPALA  (Reuter)  -  Ugandan 
troops  are  pursuing  thousands  of  re¬ 
bels,  led  by  a  tribal  priestess  whose 
followers  believe  a  magic  ointment 
protects  them  from  bullets. 

About  4,000  guerrillas  of  self- 
styled  prophet  Alice  Lakwena  were 
caught  by  a  mobile  army  group  in 
southeastern  Uganda  on  Friday  and 
routed  in  an  eight-hour  battle. 

Unofficial  sources  said  rebel 
losses,  earlier  estimated  at  200  by 
journalists  who  visited  the  battle¬ 
field,  had  risen  to  300.  They  said  26 
government  soldiers  had  been 
killed. 


Fighting  continued  sporadically 
on  Saturday  as  government  troops 
pursued  the  fleeing  guerrillas  who 
fight  stripped  to  the  waist  and  with 
their  trousers  rolled  up  to  their 
knees,  relying  for  protection  on  a 
supposedly  magic  ointment  they  be¬ 
lieve  wards  off  bullets.  Lakwena's 
followers  have  suffered  heavy  losses 
in  a  series  of  clashes  with  troops  in 
the  last  three  months,  but  they  still 
appear  to  believe  that  the  ointment 
works. 

Alice  Lakwena,  who  leads  the 
“holy  spirit”  movement,  is  regarded 
as  a  powerful  priestess. 


London  double  murder  spreads 
panic  among  Iranian  community 


Anouilh  in  1972.  (AFP) 
reer  as  a  dramatist  was  launched. 

rcrar-* 

torpeauai  France-  apd  abroad.  Rpig, 
around  the  moon ,  based  on  the  clas¬ 
sic  theme  of  confusion  between 
identical  twins,  was  rendered  into 
English  by  Christopher  Fry  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  London  and  New  York  in 
1950.  It  has  been  consistently  popu¬ 
lar  among  amateurs  and 
professionals. 

Anouilh’s  name  is  also  associat¬ 
ed  with  about  22  films. 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
LONDON.— Ali  Tavakoli".  for  eight 
years  an  attraction  at  Hyde  Park's 
Speakers'  Corner,  was  missing  from 
his  soapbox  yesterday. 

For  the  Iranian  engineer  had  been 
shot  dead,  together  with  his  24-year- 
old  son  Nader,  by  a  gunman  in  his 
Wembley  flat  on  Friday,  in  a  shoot¬ 
ing  that  has  sent  panic  sweeping 
through  the  8,000-strong  Iranian  ex¬ 
ile  community  here. 

If  the  police  anti-terrorist  squad 
Jiad^qt  b^en  convinced  of  the  exis- 
tencti-ora  Khomeini-inspired  assas- 
'  ^fthtioft'^quad  here  by  the  two  July 
:  ahacks  'on  anti-Khomeini  targets  - 
the  car-bombing  of  former  minister 
Amir  Hussein  Amir-Parviz  and  the 
shooting  of  Palestinian  cartoonist 
Ali  Naji  al-Adhami  -  they  certainly 
have  no  doubts  now. 


ft  is  believed  that  a  death  list  con¬ 
taining  at  least  a  dozen  names  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Iranian  Secu¬ 
rity  Services  in  Teheran;  Tavakoli. 
as  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  dissident 
Iranians  here,  would  have  been  near 
the  top. 

Apart  from  his  Hyde  Park  ap¬ 
pearances,  Tavakoli  published  anti- 
Khomeini  leaflets,  arranged  memo¬ 
rial  services  for  the  late  shah,  and 
even  stuck  posters  condemning  the 
ayatollah  in  the  lifts  of  his  apartment 
building. 

The  presence  of  an  Iranian  hit 
squad  is  just  one  more  headache  for 
an  already  stretched  anti-terrorist 
squad.  It  was  established  earlier  this 
year  following  reports  that  a  Libyan 
assassination  unit  had  set  up  a  base 
in  the  UK. 


Paris  celebrates 
100  years  of 
the  In’tl  Trib 

PARIS  i  Reuter).-  The  cream  of  the 
journalistic  world  in  France  and  the 
U.S.  drew  its  breath,  counted  to  five 
and  blew  out  the  lights  on  the  Eiffel 
Tower. 

The  city  of  Paris  lent  the  steel 
monument  on  Saturday  night  to 
serve  as  the  100th  candle  on  the 
birthday  cake  of  its  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  the  International 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  paper  celebrated  its  centena¬ 
ry  with  a  gala  banquet  for  1,500 
guests  in  a  plastic  marquee  erected 
on  the  steps  of  Paris's  Trocadero 
Gardens. 

After  the  paper's  directors  had 
blown  out  the  99  candles  on  a  giant 
chocolate  cake,  guests  were  asked  to 
blow  across  the  Seine  River  at  the 
brightly-lit  Eiffel  Tower. 

The  tower,  only  half  built  when 
The  Tribune  first  published  in  1887. 
duly  dimmed. 

The  gala  was  part  of  the  $2  million 
festivities  organized  by  the  paper  for 
its  centenary  year.  French  Prime 
Minister  Jacques  Chirac  made  a 
brief  appearance  while  guests  at  the 
sit-down  dinner  included  former 
West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  and  senior  media  figures 
from  Washington.  New  York  and 
Paris. 

On  the  menu  were  duck  liver 
j)ate.  lamb  cutlets  cooked  in  jjastry_, 
w  ith  spinach  mousse'  ami  Roquefort  " 
salad,  washed  down  with  white  and 
pink  champagne  and  Baron  Roth¬ 
schild's  claret. 

Humourist  Art  Buchwald.  who 
started  on  the  puper  in  1949,  re¬ 
membered  leaner  times  when  it  was 
known  for  its  stingy  salaries. 


Sgtafi 


Katif  —  Super-Sol's 
subsidiary  tor  the 
supply  of  agricultural 
produce  has  moved 
to  its  new  premises. 


We  are  delighted 
with  the  move  and 
our  customers  can 
enjoy  excellent 
produce  at  specially 
low  prices. 


Potatoes,  carrots,  tomatoes,  onions,  cucumbers, 

eggplants,  peppers,  cabbage, 

zucchini,  com,  apples,  plums,  grapes,  pears  and  others. 


Today,  lor  example: 
CUCUMBERS  l  kg 


LACHISH  GRAPES 
Seedless  l  kg 


1.19M  1.89 


ONIONS  l  kg 


POTATOES  l  kg 


0.59U0.99 


HVPERCOl £ 
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‘Drag  the  Israelis  to  conference  table’ 


Thatcher  urges  Reagan  to  back  Peres’s  plan 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.-  In  advance  of  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz’s  visit  to  Israel  later  this 
month,  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  written  to  President  Reagan, 
urging  him  to  come  down  firmly  in  support  of  a 
Middle  East  peace  conference  as  proposed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Peres. 

The  Sunday  Tunes  reported  yesterday  that 
Thatcher  had  “bombarded"  Reagan  with  let¬ 
ters  to  this  effect  recently,  with  the  latest  mis¬ 
sive  urging  the  president  to  “drag  the  Israelis” 
to  the  conference  table. 

Whitehall  sources  confirmed  yesterday  that 
a  reply  from  Reagan  had  been  received  on 


Friday,  but  they  would  not  disdose  its  contents 
beyond  noting  that  the  president  had  agreed 
that  the  peace  process  must  be  kept  alive. 

Thatcher  firmly  endorsed  the  Peres  peace 
plan  at  die  time  of  die  foreign  minister’s  visit 
here  in  June,  and  British  Foreign  Office  minis¬ 
ters  are  travelling  to  the  Middle  East  in  the 
neid  two  months  to  see  what  rote,  if  any, 
Britain  can  play  in  bringing  the  various  parlies 
to  the  conference  table. 

The  Labour  party’s  foreign  affairs  spokes¬ 
man  Gerald  Kaufman,  meanwhile,  has  called 
on  Israel  to  accept  that  the  PLO  must  be 
represented  at  any  peace  conference. 

While  firmly  supporting  Peres’s  approach  to 
the  peace  process,  Kaufman  said  that  Peres 
must  “stop  deluding  himself”  about  die  PLO. 


“If  a  Middle  East  peace  conference  1$  to  have 
any  genuine  chance  of  success,  then  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  most  be  represented,  and  it  is  the  FLO 
who  most  represent  them,”  be  told  fringe 
meetings  at  last  week’s  Labour  Party  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Blackpool. 

“It  may  be  argued  that  the  PLO  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  valid  representatives,” 
said  Kaufman,  wbo  is  Jewish  and  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  supporter  of  Israel.  “But  the  Palestinians 
have  no  mechanism  other  than  the  PLO.  They 
have  no  way  to  elect  their  representatives.” 

Although  Britain,  under  Thatcher,  seems 
keen  to  play  a  part  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
conference,  it  appears  that  its  major  contribu¬ 
tion  could  be  in  pressuring  the  U.S.  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  Stuunir-Iteres  quarrel. 


Reagan  is  known  to  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  do  so,  hot  be  has  a  lot  of  respect  for  Thatch¬ 
er,  and  it  is  her  contention  that  the  U.S.  most 
act  now  or  risk  seeing  a  genuine  opportunity 
for  advancement  of  the  peace  process  slip 
away. 
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Funeral  service  today  , 


Hovav  represented 
best  of  Hebrew 
broadcasting 


Thatcher  is  understood  to  have  discussed  the 
issue  at  each  of  her  recent  meetings  with  Rea¬ 
gan,  and  she  also  raised  it  in  talks  with  Vice 
President  Bush  here  last  week. 

She  was  reportedly  extremely  alarmed  by  a 
meeting  she  had  last  month  with  Jordan’s  King 
Hussein  at  which  be  underlined  the  dangers  of 
continued  American  inaction,  and  it  was  after 
that  meeting  that  she  embarked  upon  her  let¬ 
ter-writing  spree  to  the  UJ5.  president. 


Refused  to  be  puppet  rabbi  for  Soviets 


Makhnovka  rebbe  dies  at  92 


By  ANDY  COURT  .. 

For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Thousands  of  ultra-Orthodox 
Jews  ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives 
early  yesterday  morning  to  bury 
Abraham  Joshua  Heschel  Twersky. 
the  Makhnovka  rebbe,  who  died  of 
cancer  on  Friday  at  age  92.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  a  disciple  of  the  Ba'al 
Shem  Tov.  the  founder  of  Hassidic 


Rabbi  Abraham  Twersky 


Phone  in  to  learn 
about  influenza 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
Everything  you  always  wanted  to 
know  about  influenza,’  its  dangers, 
side  effects  and  vaccinations  can  be 
learned  from  an  open  phone  line 
sponsored  by  Kupat  Holim  Meuhe- 
det  tomorrow.  Dr.  Binyamin  Ha- 
bout,  a  geriatrics  expert  at  Shmyel 
Harofe  Hospital.  Df.  ‘  Zion  Meshu- 
lam,  an  internist  at  Hadassah-Uni- 
versity  Hospital.  Dr.  Yehuda  Kar- 
puch,  an  Assaf  Harofe  Hospital 
expert  on  infectious  diseases,  and 
public  health  expert  Dr.  Shmuel 
Shrira  will  answer  questions. 

The  line  will  be  open  between  4 
and  6  p.m.  to  all  callers,  including 
those  not  members  of  the  health 
fund.  The  phone  numbers  are 
(03)229880,  234437  and  23325  L 
It  will  be  the  first  of  many  open- 
line  programmes  to  be  offered  by 
Kupat  Holim  Meuhedet.  For  years, 
the  Histadrut  health  fund  has  run 
weekly  call-ins  for  the  public  on  var¬ 
ious  health  subjects. 


Judaism.  • 

For  almost  50  years  Twersky  led  a 
persecuted  Jewish  community  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  spending  several 
years  in  a  Siberian  labour  camp  for 
refusing  to  serve  as  a  puppet  of  the 
ruling  regime. 

For  standing  up  to  Stalin  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  IDFs  Sinai  decoration. 

The  Twersky  family  established 
centres  of  Hassidic  learning 
throughout  the  Ukraine.  Long  be¬ 
fore  Chernobyl  became  synony¬ 
mous  with  nuclear  disaster,  it  was  an 
enclave  of  Hassidic  thought  founded 
by  Menahem  Nahum  Twersky 
(1730-1787),  a  disciple  of  the  Ba'al 
Shem  Tov. 

Menahem  Nahum  lived  in  penury 
and  wrote  the  book  Me' or  Einayim, 
now  the  name  of  a  Twersky  family 
yeshiva  in  Jerusalem's  Geula  quar¬ 
ter.  Menahem 's  son,  Mordechai  of 
Chernobyl,  amassed  money  and 
power  and  left  the  dynasty  to  his 
eight  sons. 

One  of  them,  David,  is  said  to 
have  sat  on  a  silver  throne  on  which 
toe  words  “David  King  of  Israel 


lives  forever”  were  inscribed  in 
gold.  The  throne  and  its  inscription 
worried  Russian  authorities  and 
prompted  them  to  arrest  David. 

The  Makhnovka  rebbe  descends 
from  another  of  the  eight  sons  - 
Issac.  who  settled  in  Skvira,  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  Hassidic  Jews 
who  founded  the  township  of  New 
Square  (Skvira)  in  Rockland  Coun¬ 
ty.  New  York. 

Abraham  Joshua  Heschel 
Twersky  was  22  when  his  father  died 
and  be  became  the  leader  of  the 
Makhnovka  community.  He  later 
moved  to  Moscow,  where  religious 
observance  was  not  as  restricted  as  it 
had  been  in  the  provinces. 

After  1948,  Twersky  served  as  a 
“contact"  person  between  the  diplo¬ 
mats  of  the  newly  prod  aimed  Jewish 
state  and  Soviet  Jews,  according  to 
Rabbi  Nahum  Twersky,  die  dean  of 
Me’or  Einayim  Yeshiva  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  a  cousin  of  the  deceased 
rabbi. 

Twersky  refused  an  order  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  serve  as  their 
puppet  “head  rabbi,"  and  was  sent 


VMH . 


Thousands  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Makhnovka  rebbe. 


(Scoop  80) 


to  Siberia  for  tbree-and-a-balf 
years.  When  the  commander  of  the 
Siberian  work  camp  ordered 
Twersky  to  work  on  Shabbat, 
Twersky  reportedly  ripped  open  his 
shirt  and  asked  the  commander  to , 
“shoot  me.” 

After  surviving  work  camps  and, 
later,  internal  exile,  Twersky  immi¬ 
grated  to  Israel  in  1963.  He  left  be¬ 
hind,  in  the  hands  of  Israeli  officials, 
a  Tore  scroll  that  had  belonged  to 
the  Ba’al  Shem  Tov.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  would 


confiscate  it 

The  Tora  was  passed  through  dip¬ 
lomatic  mail  and  arrived  in  Israel 
some  six  weeks  after  the  rabbi  did, 
according  to  Nahum  Twersky. 

Once  in  Israel,  Twersky  founded 
a  large  synagogue  and  yeshiva  in 
Bnei  Brak,  where  be  lived.  He  was  a 
member  of  Agudat  Ytsrael’s  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Tora  Sages. 

Twersky  had  no  children  and  de¬ 
cided  before  his  death  to  make  his 
sister’s  grandson.  Rabbi  Yehoshua 
Rokah,  his  successor. 


By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Veteran  broadcaster  Moshe  Ho¬ 
vav  will  be  buried  this  afternoon  at 
Jerusalem's  Har  Hamenuhot  ceme¬ 
tery  in  Givat  Shaul,  following  a  4 
p.m.  service  at  the  Sanhedria  funer¬ 
al  parlour.  Hovav,  5S,  died  on  Fri¬ 
day  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  ran 
the  head  office  of  the  Jewish  Nation¬ 
al  Fund  in  Scandinavia. 

Earlier  this  year,  Hovav  under¬ 
went  open-heart  surgery  in  Israel. 
The  operation  left  him  weak.  Last 
month,  he  went  into  a  coma  from 
which  he  never  emerged. 

The  dapper  Hovav.  who  joined 
Israel  Radio  in  1951,  represented 
the  best  of  Hebrew  broadcasting. 
His  powerful,  resonant  voice  gave 
even  the  most  mundane  news  a 
sense  of  controlled  drama.  His  dic¬ 
tion  and  pronunciation  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  for  those  who  worked  with  him 
and  came  after  him. 

His  skills  put  him  in  great  demand 
as  a  master  of  ceremonies  and  as  a 
reader  of  proclamations. 

Nakdimon  Rogel.  the  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Authority's  head  of  special  pro¬ 
jects,  worked  with  Hovav  for  30 
years.'*!  feel  as  if  I  have  lost  a  part  of 
myself."  he  said  yesterday.  “I’ve 
lost  many  friends  and  colleagues 
over  the  years,  but  Moshe  was 
someone  special.” 

Rogel  recalled  that  during  the 
seven-year  period  when  Hovav  had 
been  chief  announcer  at  Israel  Ra¬ 
dio.  be  bad  always  taken  the  least 
desirable  shifts  for  himself,  leaving 
others  free  to  spend  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  with  their  families. 

Rogel  said  that  Hovav  was  always 
pleasant  and  polite,  “an  extremely 
responsible  man,”  to  whom  order 
was  important.  He  trained  scores  of 
radio  announcers,  treating  them  “as 
if  they  were  his  own  children.  He 
was  like  a  good  commander  who 


Mosbe  Hovav 


iEirita), 


trains  his  troops  to  be  ready  for  any 
contingency.” 

Hovav  held  many  posts  in  the 
Broadcasting  Authority,  including 
that  of  head  of  the  operations  de¬ 
partment;  director  of  Israel  Radio;  ■ 
acting  head  of  Hebrew  programmes 
at  Israel  Television,  and  spokesman 
for  the  Broadcasting  Authority.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  team  that 
helped  to  establish  1TV. 

Reumu  Eldar,  one  of  his  five  sis*- 
tens,  is  also  a  veteran  broadcaster^ 
Hovav  is  survived  by  his  wife  Hanna 
and  their  10-month-old  son  Dror;: 
his  sons  Itamar  and  Gil  from  his  first 
marriage  to  the  late  Drora  Ben-Avi  • 
(who  was  a  granddaughter  pf 
Eliezer  Ben -Yehuda),  a  brother^ 
five  sisters  and  a  grandson. 

DIRECTOR.  -  Zvi  Dagan,  who 
previously  held  executive  posit  ions 
at  Jerusalem's  Sha'are  Zedek  and 
Hadassah-University  Hospitals  and 
the  Hebrew  University,  has  been 
appointed  administrative  director  of : 
the  Ezrat  Nashim  Mental  Health 
Centre  in  the  capital. 


Ibrahimieh  College:  The  conflict  over  expansion 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Tear-gas  canisters  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes  fill  a  glass  display 
case  at  the  entrance  of  Ibrahimieh 
College  in  Jerusalem. 

The  canisters  are  remnants  of  a 
clash  between  demonstrating  stu¬ 
dents  and  police  in  April-1985.Just 
beyond  them,  in  another  glass  case, 
is  the  symbol  of  a  less  overt  but 
ultimately  more  important  conflict: 
a  model  of  an  expanded  school  facil¬ 
ity  to  accomodate  more  students. 

The  argument  over  Ibrahimieh 's 
expansion  has  dragged  on  for  two- 
and-a-half  years  and  was  recently 
referred  back  to  the  city’s  building 
and  planning  committee  for  more 
discussion. 

Ibrahimieh,  an  independent,  pri- 
'  vale  school,  is  situated  on  Mt-  Sco¬ 
pus,  directly  below  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  campus.  The  school 
accommodates  some  765  pupils 
from  elementary  school  through 


high  school,  and  also  runs  an  after-  Arab  youths  without  any  education-  |,ut  otherwise  Hebrew  is  not  taught, 
noon  community  college  in  which  al  framework  by  which  they  can  ad-  a  few  of  the  high  school  graduates 
roughly  200  students  take  courses  in  vance.  This  is  particularly  true,  they  attend  Hebrew  University,  but  most 
accounting,  management,  and  other  say,  given  the  chronic  shortage  of  gp  to  universities  on  the  West  Bank 
subjects  especially  designed  to  meet  classroom  space  in  the  Arab  sector  or  abroad, 
employment  needs  in  the  West  due  lack  of  government  _  ’  „  .  , 

Bank,  the  school  administration  The  school  s  past  is.  In  a  sense, 

says.  “If  you  don't  give  them  a  school  haunting  it  as  the  expansion  plan  sits 

'  vkj  •'  -  ••  V--  v*  ■  *  and  you  doHrt  wanfcthem  tostudy 

^Critics  of  the.  expansion -plan  —  .  privatc  schools,  what  can.  they  do? - ^oe^ofstcne-tiirowing^.Wocked 

so « Apni 


but  otherwise  Hebrew  is  not  taught. 
A  few  of  the  high  school  graduates 
attend  Hebrew  University,  but  most 
go  to  universities  on  the  West  Bank 
or  abroad. 

The  school’s  past  is,  in  a  sense, 
haunting  it  as  the  expansion  plan  tits 


but  rather  as  testimony  to  what  the 
school  administration  believes  was 
the  brutal  overreaction  on  the  part 
of  the  .police. 

“If  you  compare  it  with  what  goes 
on  in  the  rest  of  the  West  Bank,  we 
are  a  very  quiet  college,"  Abughar- 
bieh  says. 


More  recently,  the  planning  and 
building  committee  approved  a  pro-  ■  . 
posal  in  which  Ibrahimieh  wouldtfL 
build  half  of  its  proposed  expansion ’• 
without  having  to  close  the  comiiiu- 
nity  college.  But  the  Likud's  Halevi  '.  ; 
requested  that  the  proposal  be  re -  .. 
turned  to  the  committee  for  more 


•  “The : -ultra-Orthodox  have^-been-*  discussion,  which  has  yet  to  occur 
demonstrating  and  throwing  stones  ’  because  of  the  holiday  schedule. 


officials,  Likud  city  councillor 
Shlomo  Halevi  and  ultra-Orthodox 
Shas  city  councillors  —  see  the 
school  as  a  security  threat.  They  re¬ 
call  times  when  the  road  in  front  of 
the  college  was  blocked  and  stones 
were  thrown  at  passing  Israeli  cars. 

“What’s  there  is  problematic 
enough  from  a  security  point  of 
view,”  says  one  ranking  police  offi¬ 
cial.  “There’s  no  teason  to  add  to 
it.” 

Bat  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kol- 
lek's  “One  Jerusalem”  coalition 
maintains  that  it  is  a  far  greater  se¬ 
curity  threat  to  leave  hundreds  of 


ager  Aaron  Sarig  asks.  “Security,  in 
the  broader  sense,  means  providing 
people  with  some  kind  of  frame¬ 
work.  It’s  preventive  medicine.” 

Ibrahimieh  prepares  its  pupils  for 
the  Jordanian  matriculation  exams 
and  offers  enrichment  classes  as 
well.  From  fiist  grade  on,  pupils  are 
required  to  study  English,  Arabic 
and  French.  Unlike  other  Arabic 
schools  in  East  Jerusalem,  the 
school’s  classes  are  co-education aJ. 

Students  in  the  community  col¬ 
lege’s  finance  and  accounting  de¬ 
partment  take  special  courses  in  He¬ 
brew  to  help  them  in  the  workplace. 


4,  1985,  when  students  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  solidarity  with  hunger  striking  * 
security  prisoners.  In  March,  youths 
blocked  the  road  with  . large  stones, 
overturned  trashbins.  and  burned 
tires  in  a  demonstration  preceding 
Land  Day.  • 

Nibad  Abugharbieh,  president  of 
the  school,  says  that  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  caused  largely  by  youths 
who  do  not  attend  the  school  and 
that  he  opposes  all  such  distur¬ 
bances  because  it  hurts  the  “well- 
being”  of  the  college.  Those  tear- 
gas  canisters  on  display  at  the  school 
are  not  meant  as  a  badge  of  pride. 


for  the  past  10  weeks.”  one  of 
Abugharbieh 's  aides  adds.  “Has 
anyone  stopped  giving  them  con¬ 
struction  permits?  I  doubt  it.” 

The  school's  expansion  plan 
would  add  one  large  wing  with 
enough  room  for  an  additional  400 
to  500  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  pupils.  Until  a  month  ago, 
however,  city  hall  said  it  would  only 
approve  the  plan  if  Ibrahimieh 
agreed  to  dose  its  community  col¬ 
lege  within  three  years,  presumably 
because  some  offidais  believed  that 
the  community  college  was  the 
source  of  the  disturbances  at  the 
college. 


Deputy  Mayor  Avraham  Kehila;  " 
chairman  of  the  committee,  says 
that  he  and  other  “One  Jerusalem"  ' 
councillors  will  continue  to  support 
the  most  recent  version  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  plan.  This  would  theoreri-  : 
cally  assure  passage  of  the  plan  in 
both  -the  committee  and  the  city 
counril. 

If  the  delay  lasts  much  longer,- 
Abugharbieh  says,  he  will  appeal  to 
the  High  Court.  He  claims  that  the  v 
city  is  stalling  his  plan  .  the  same  way 
that  the  Interior  Ministry  is  stalling  _■ 
the  dry's  plan  for  a  new  soccer  stndi- .  _ 
um  at  Manahat. 


TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8.05  Keep  Fit  &40  School  broadcasts 
14.00  Teletext  14.05  Contact  1430  Making  Magic 
14.55  Nahshon  15.00  Family  Problems  15.40  Keep  Fit 
15.50  Teletext  1 5.55  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  (part  3) 
1 7.00  A  New  Evening  -  live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

17.30  The  Care  Bears  17.55  Children’s  drama  (part  4) 

ARAEHC-LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES 

1830  News  roundup  18.32  Programme  Trailer  1835 

Sports  19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  North  and  South.  Part  5  of  a  24-part  American 

drama  serial 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

2 1 35  Family  Ties  -  American  comedy  series 

22.00  Entrance  Free  -  live  broadcast  with  audience 

participation 

23.1 0  Miami  Vice  -  American  detective  series 
24.00  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 
19.00  Till  Pop  20.00  Documentary 
21.00  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  [unofficial) 

15.30  Cartoons  17.00  French  Hour  1830  News  in 
Hebrew  19.00  News  in  Arabic  1930  Kale  and  AIRe  20.10 
Falcon  Crest  21.00  News  in  English  2130  Mini  Series 


MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1230  Another  Life  13JJO  700  Club  1330  Shape-Up 
1430  Muppet  Babies  1430 Super  Book  1530  Fraggle 
Rock  1530  Afternoon  Movie:  The  Adventures  of  Jody 
Shanan  1730  Happy  Days  1730  Laveme  &  Shirley 
1830  News  1930  Magnum  P.I.  2030  Monday  Night 
Football  2230  700  Club 2230 Another  Life 

RADIO  . 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

CL01  Morning  Melodies  739  Bach:  Suite  No.1;  Mozart: 
Concerto  for  Rule  and  Orchestra  (Adorjan,  Pail  lard); 
Handel:  Passacaglia  for  Violin  and  Vioia  (Perlman,  Zuker- 
man);  Schubert:  Symphony  No3,  "Great"  (Vkmna/Sobi) 
930  Britten:  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Frank  Bridge; 
Poulenc:  Concerto  for  Organ,  Strings  and  Timpani;  Saint- 
Saens:  Piano  Trio  Op.18;  Vieuxtemps:  Violin  Concerto 
No.4  (Perlman,  Paris/Baranboim);  Beethoven:  "Prom¬ 
etheus,"  ballet  music  12.00  Zecharia  Ravin,  piano  - 
Works  by  Prokofiev,  Schumann  and  Ravel  1336  Handel: 
Concerto  for  Harp  and  Orchestra;  Giuliani:  Grand  Sonata 
for  Ruts  and  Guitar;  Schubert:  Symphony  No3,  "Un¬ 
finished"  (PhitharmonialSinopoli);  Tchaikovsky:  Rococo 
Variations;  Faure:  "Kallgula,"  Prelude  from  "Pencfope" 
16.00  From  the  World's  Concert  Halls:  Camerata  Bari- 
loche  -  Mozart:  3  Sonatas;  Telemann:  Concerto  for  2 
Violas  and  Strings;  Vivaldi:  Concerto  for  Flute  and 
Orchestra;  Atterberg:  Suite  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Strings; 
1830  Emphasis  on  the  Performance  19.00  Rachmani¬ 
nov:  Piano  Concerto  No.4  (Ashkenazy,  Concertge&Ouwf 
Heitink);  Prokofiev:  Symphony  No.4  (Rent*  National/ 
Rostropovich)  2035  Musical  Medley 2030 Japan  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  -  Mendelssohn:  "Elijah"  (Popp, 
Weikl/Sawallisch)  2230  "Then  and  Again"  2340 
Schubert:  Song  Cycle 


RADIO  1st 

8.03  Programmes  for  Ofim  730  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  835  Compass  9-05  Information  for  Listeners 
10.05  Hebrew  songs  and  dances  11-06  Morning  Pearls 
12.06  Mid-East  Medley  13.00  News  in  Engfeh  1330 
News  In  French  14JM  Children's  programmes  1530 
Everyman's  University  16-05  The  Middle  Years  17.10 
Folksongs  1838  Jewish  Traditions  19.05  The  Mishna 
Portion  for  today  1930  Bible  Reading  1930  Program¬ 
mes  for  Olim  22.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star  -  with 
astrologfatt  Man  Pecker 

RADIO  2nd 

6.04  Editorial  Review  6.10  Gymnastics  630  News 
roundup  632  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7.00  This 
Morning  -  news  magazine  8.05  Making  an  Issue  9.05 
Morning  Star  -  Neil  Sedates  1035  All  Shades  of  the 
Network  12.10  O.KL  on  Two  1330  Midday  -  news 
commentary,  music  1439  Arts  and  Culture  Magazine 
1 430  Humour 1 535  Magic  Moments 1 835 Economics 
Magarine  1735  Hebrew  songs  1836  Free  Period  — 
education  magazine  1830  Sports  1930  Today  -  radio 
newsreel  1935  Lew  and  Justice  Magazine  2030 Canto¬ 
rial  Hit  Parade 2235  New  Hebrew  Words  2230  Hebrew 
songs  23.06  A  Matter  of  Taste  (repeat!  00.15  Jazz  end 
More 

ARMY 

635  Morning  Sounds  030  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
Information  7.07  "707"  830  Good  Morning  Israel  9.05 
In  the  Morning  1035  Music  1135  Right  Now  1335 
Hebrew  hits  1436  Daily  sounds  15.05  Festival  songs 
1030  Four  in  the  Afternoon  1730  Evening  Newsreel 
1835  Soldiers  on  the  Golan  Heights  1936  Hebrew 
songs  2039  Classical  Music  Magazine  (repeat)  2130 
Mabat  -  TV  newsreel  2130  No  Quiet  Night  2235 
Popular  songs  2335  The  24tii  Hour 0035  Night  Birds - 
songs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 

19.05  Radio  Radio  2035 Sports  Magazine 22.05 Coffee 
Break 2336  All  That  Jazz 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 

For  possible  schedule  changes  due  to  Succol  holiday,  see  cinema  page  In  magazine  of  2.10.87. 


JERUSALEM 

Beh  Agran:  Tom  Sawyer  4:30;  Playing  for 
Keeps  6:  Body  Heat  8:  The  Big  Chill  10:  Cine¬ 
matheque:  Joshua  Than  and  Now  7;  The 
Magnificont  Ambeisons  7;  TrevicoTorino  9: 
Vlaflflio  Nd  Fiat-Nam  9;  Big  Eyes  9:30;  Eden: 
Flobocop  Sun.-Tue.  4:30,  7.  9: 15;  Edison: 
Beverly  Hills  Cop  B  Sun. -Tue.  4:30.  7,  9:iS; 
Habira  Cinema  Empire: closed  due  to  re¬ 
novations;  Jerusalem  Theatre:  Death  of  a 
Salesman  7.  9:30;  Jean  de  Florette,  Thur.  7, 
9:30;  Kflr:  The  UmouchaWos.  Sun.-Tue.  4:30. 
7,  9:15;  Mitchell:  La  Fomigiio  Sun.-Tue.  7, 
9:30;  OrgH:  Raising  Arizona  4:30. 7, 9:  IS;  Full 
Metal  Jacket,  Thur.  7:15,  9:30;  Orion  Or  1; 
Lady  Beware  4:30. 7.9;  Orion  Or  2:  Don’t  Give 
a  Damn  4:30.  7.  9;  Orion  Or  3:  She’s  Gotta 
Have  It  7, 9;  Fly  Navigator  4;30;  From  a  View  to 
0  Kill  11:15  p.m.;  Orion  Or  4:  the  Living 
Daylights  4;30. 6:50, 9:  Never  Too  Young  to  Dio 
11:15  p.m.;  Orion  Or  5:  The  Secret  of  My 
Success  4:30. 7. 9;  When  Father  Was  Away  on 
Business  11:15  p.m.;  Ron:  Block  Widow  4:30. 
7,9;  Semadw:  Stand  By  Me  7:15, 9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Bolt  Llaasln:  Monty  python, Yellowbeard 
11.15;  Mon.-Thur.  n;15:  Ben  Yehuda:  Tho 
Untouchables.  Sun.-Tue.  4:30,  7,  9:30:  Wed. 
9:40  12;  Thur.  7.  9:30:  Chan  1:  Blind  Dare  5. 


7:30, 9:45:  Full  Metal  Jacket.  Wed.  10. 12:20; 
Thur.  7:55,  S:S0;  Song  of  the  South,  Thur.  11 
a.m.;  Chen  2:  Angel  Heart  5, 7:25. 9:50;  Wed. 
10,  12;  Thur.  7:35.  9:50;  Caravan  of  the  Car¬ 
riage  11  a.m.;  Chen  3:  Outrageous  Fortune  5, 
7:35,  9:55;  Blind  Date,  Wed.  10, 12:20;  Thur. 
7:40,  9:55;  Crocodile  Dundee.  Thur.  11  a.m.; 
Chen  4:  lethal  Weapon  11  am,  2.  5,  7:3a 
9:50;  Outrageous  Fortune,  Wed.  10.  12:20; 
Thur.  7:40,  9:55;  Robin  Hood,  Thur.  11  a.m.; 
Chon  B:  Stand  By  Me  11  a.m,  2, 5, 7%  9:50- 
Wed.  10, 12:15;  Thur.  7:35,9:50;  Bilbi.Thur.  n 
P.m.;  Cinema  One  Secret  of  My  Success 
Sun.-Tue.  5. 7:30. 9:40:  Act  of  Vengeance  Wed. 
10;  Thur.  7:30;  9:40;  Chroma  Ttoo:  Children  of 
a  Lesser  God  Sun.-Tue.  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Rodder, 
Wed.  10;  Thur.  7:30. 9:40;  Dakai:  Black  Widow 
7.15,  9:30;  Wed.  9:30;  DkwtgofF  1:  The 
Name  of  the  Rose  Sun.-Tue.  11  a.m..  1:30,4:30, 
7:15,  9:45;  Dizangoff  2:  Un  Homme 
Amourette  Sun.-Tue.  1 1  a.m.  1.3, 5,7:20.8:45; 
Dfeengeff  3:  Personal  Services  Suil-Tub.  11 
a.m..  1, 3.  5. 7:30, 9:45;  Drtwe-hi:  Hot  Fhirsuh. 
Sun.-Tue..  Thur.  7:30;  ChUdren  of  a  Lesser  God 
9:30;  sex  Aim.  midnight;  Esther:  Predator  5. 
7:30. 9:45;  Wed.  10, 12;  Thur.  7:30, 9:45;  Gar: 
The  Witches  of  Eastwicfc  5,  7:20.  9:45;  Wed. 
9:50.  12:15;  Thur.  7:30,  9:50:  NmOudon: 
Twist  and  Shout  4:30.  7  JO;  9:30;  Wed.  7  JO, 
9:30:  Hakolnoa  ZOA  House  Chronicle  of  a 
Lave  Affair.  Sun.-Tue.  4:30:  7:15.  9:30:  Thur. 


7:15,  9:30:  Shabkwl,  Wed.  10;  Sweet  Movie. 
Thur.  11:45;  Hod:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  fl.  Sun.-, 
Tua  5, 7:16. 9.-30;  Wad.  9:45,  12;  Thur.  7:15, 
9:30;  Israel  fTnemnthanne:  C'erevemoTan- 
to  Amati  7;  Le  Dernier  Metro  9:30;  Lev  1:  La 
Farniglta  Sun.  Tua.  2.  4:40,  7:15,  9:50;  Wed. 
9:45, 12:15:  Thur.  7:15, 9:50;  Lov  2:  Manner, 
Sun.-Tue.  2. 5. 8, 10;  Wad.  10. 12;  Thur.  8, 10; 
Lev 3:  Mean  and  Dirty,  Sun.-Tue.  2, 5, 7:50. 10; 
Wed.  9:50, 12:  Thur.  7:50. 10;  Lav  4:  Down  By 
Law,  Sun.-Tue.  2,  5.  7:50, 10;  Wed.  9:50, 12; 
Thur.  7:15.  10:  Ureor  Hrenehndaati:  Lady 
Beware,  Sun.-Tue.  5,  7:15, 9:30;  Wad.  10. 12: 
Thur.  7:15,  8:30;  9fe  Weeks,  midnight;  Max¬ 
im:  Crocodile  Dundee  Sun^Tue.  430,  7:30, 
9:30;  Thur.  730,  9:30;  Oriyt  Rodder,  Sun.- 
Tua  5, 7:15, 9*30;  Good  Wife.  Wed.  10;  Thur. 
7:30,9:30;  Paris;  She’s  Gotta  Have  It  12. 2. 4, 
7:15.  9:30;  Rocky  Honor  Picture  Show  11:30 
p-m-:  Pear:  Don’t  Give  a  Damn,  Sun.-Tue.  5, 
7:30. 9:30;  Wed.  10;  Thur. 7:30, 9:30;  Sfcahaf: 
The  Untouchables.  Sun.-Tue.  4:30,  7,  9:30; 
Wed.  9:40. 1%  Thur.  7,  9:30:  Shram  Raising 
Arizona,  Sun.-Tue.  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Wad.  1 0  p.m., 
12;  Thur.  730.  9:40;  Tamuz:  Bullshot,  Sun.- 
Tua.  7:30, 8:40;  Wed.  10  p.m,  12;  Thur.  7:30, 
9:40;  Tehelet:  The  Shop  Around  the  Comer 
530, 7:40,  9:50;  Thur.  7:45.  8:50;  Tel  AWvt 
Robocop.  Sun.-Tue.  6,  7:15,  930;  Wed.  9:48. 
12;  Thur.  7:15.  930;  Tel  Aviv  Museum 
-Open  Air  Cinema;  Home  of  the  Brava.  Sun.- 


Tue.  430, 7:15, 930;  Wed.  7:15, 930;  Zafou: 
Jean  da  Florette,  Sun. -Tua  4:30, 7,9:30. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Rodder,  Sun.-Tue.  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Atzmoa  1:  Man  in  Love,  430, 7, 9:15; 
AtzmonZ:  Man  In  Love  4:30, 7, 9:1 5;  Atman 
3:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  430, 6:46, 9:10; 
Chen  Hamehudash:  Black  Widow,  Sun.-Tue. 
4:30, 7, 9:15;  Keren  Or  HMMhudaali:  Don't 
Give  a  Damn  430.  7:15.  9:15;  Thur.  7.  9:15; 
Orah:  Beverly  (Oils  Cop  n.  Sun.-TUa  430,  7, 
9:15;  Orty:  The  Shop  Around  the  Comer  7, 
9:15;  Peer.  Predator  4  30. 7,9:15;  Rav-Gatl: 
Blind  Date  430. 7, 9:15;  Rev-Get  2z  Stand  By 
Me  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Ren:  The  Untoucheblet  43A 
7,9:15; Shevlt: Jean  deRoratu 7, 9:30.  . 

RAMATGAN 

Annon:  Predator  5,  730,  9:40;  Thur.  730, 
“r-  Purwh.  Suru-Tue.  5,7:15, 930; 

Wed- 10,  12;  Thur.  7:16.  930;  Oasb:  Blind 
Data  730.  8:40;  Full  Metal  Jacket,  Wed.  10; . 
Thur.  VM.  9:30;  Otriea:  Beverly  Hills  Cop  U. 
Sun.-Tua  4:30;  7:15, 9:30;  Wed.  10;  Thur.  7:15, 
930;  RevGen  1;  The  Witches  of  Eastwk*  5. 
735. 9:40;  Wad.  IQ,  12:15;  Thur.  7:30.  9:45; 
Song  of  the  South,  Thur.  11  a  jti.;  Rsv-Oan  2: 
Outrageous  Fortune  5,  73a  9-.40;  Wad.  10; 
12:15;  Thur.  730.  9:40;  E.T,  Thur.  11  am.; 
■w-Gan  3:  Lady  Beware  5, 73a  8:40;  Wed. 


10. 12:15;  Thur.  73a  9:46;  Rabin  Hood,  Thur. 
11  amj  Rev-Gen  *:  Clockwise  5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Wed.  10. 12:15;  Thur.  73a  9:45;  King  Kong  II, 
Thur.  11a.m.; 

HERZUYA 

penAccerfie:  Children  of  alessar  Goa  Sun.- 
Tue.  7, 9:30;  Brighton  Beach  Memoirs,  thur.  7, 
930;  Daniel  Hotel:  Man  In  Love  7:15, 930: 
DavM:  Don't  Give  a  Damn,  Sun.-Tue^  Thur. 
7:15, 9:30;  Wnehel:  Beverly  HU  Is  Cop  11,  Surt- 
Tue.  5.  7:15,  930;  Thur.  7:15.  330;  lire 
TWerat:  Late  Summer  BJues7:15, 9:15.  ’• 

HOLON 

Aimon  Hareefandeah:  Crocodile  Dundee 
73a  930;  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show.  Thur. 
1130;  Mgdal:  Predator  7:15, 930;  Wed.  10; 
Thu r.  7:15. 930;  Savoy:  Robocop.  Sun.-TUB. 
%  7:15.  930;  The  Untouchables.  Wed.  10: 
Thur.  7,9:30 

BAT  YAM 

Alai  uaut.  Beverly  Wlte  Cop  L  SurwTue.  5, 
7:15. 9:30;  Wad.  10;  Thur.  7;lA  930 

GIVATAY1M 

ffadar  The  Untouchables,  Sun.-Tua.  430, 7, 
930;  Wed.  10;  Thur.  7, 930 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS9.90  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  197.80  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month.  Rates 
calculated  according  to  regular 
newspaper  column  width. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Opening  Exhibition: 

Captive  Dream,  Jerusalem  1967  (opens  6.10 
at  5  p.m.)  Special  Exhibit:  The  Priestly 
Benediction  on  Silver  Scrolls.  Exhibitions: 
Negev  1987,  Magdalena  Abakanowicx  0 
Emphasis-Arieh  Aroch,  Michael  Gross, 
JgaeJ  Tumaridn.  3500  Years  of  Chinese  Art 
(until  31.10)  0  Tradition  and  Revolution: 
The  Jewish  Renaissance  in  Russian  Avant- 
Garde  Art  0  Boris  Aronson  (1898-1980), 
Rom  Kiev  to  New  York  —  stage  designs, 
sculpture,  collages  (until  5.10)  $  Clegg  and 
Guttman:  Work  1986-7.  photographs  0  Isla¬ 
mic  Jewelry  8th  cent  to  the  present  0 
Edomite  Shrine  discoveries  from  Qitmit, 
Negev  O’ News  in  Antiquities  *87  0  Won¬ 
drous  India  0  Toy  Sculptures  0  Permanent 
Archaeology,  Heritage  and  Ethnic  Art  ex¬ 
hibitions;  Shrine  of  the  Book  (Dead  Sea 
Scrolls).  ISRAEL  MUSEUM  VISITING 
HOURS:  166. 11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum 
(English).  11;  Puppet  Theatre,  ages  6  and 
above,  "The  Frog  Prince",  n  &  i2:'i5  p.m.: 
"Rama’s  Adventures",  Puppet  Theatre, 
ages  5-10.  3:  Guided  tour  of  Archaology 
galleries  (English). 

Rockefeller  (Archeology)  Museum:  Cru¬ 
sader  Art  0  Animals  in  Ancient  Art  Open 
166.  Guided  tour  (English)  11. 

LA  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
AHT.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30- 
6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Holidays;  check  with  Museum;  2  Hapalmah 
Su  Tel  661291/2,  Bus  No.  15. 

SXHOMU.  MUSEUM  of  BibKcsl  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  Street  Tel  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
Sun.-Thur.  10-4;  Fri..  Sat  and  Hd.  10-2. 

Conducted  Tours 
HADASSAH  HOSPITAL.  Bn  Keren,. 
Chagall  VHmhnm— synagogue  open  fi.<)0 
a.m.-4-OO  jxm.  Tours,  Sun.-7Tiurs.,  hourly, 
on  the  half  hour:  330  a.m.-103Q  p.m.  Fri. 

RAMAT  HASHAHOtt 

Koohav:  The  LMng  Daylights.  Sun.-Tue.  7; 

Vted. 930;  Thur.  7;  Something  Wild.  Sun.-Tue. 

TaB,  Wed.,  Thur.  1 7  a.m. 

PET  AH  TIKVA 

6X3-  Hechal  1:  Saveriy  Hills  Cop  II,  Sun  -Tue. 

5i7;  15, 93Q;The  Untouchabim^Wad.  10- Thuu 

7.930;G.G.Heel«i2:  Reboot s 
7:15,9:30;  Beverly  Hilts  CopOWWL  IQ-  TW 
6:45  B:4a  10:45:  G.gJ  HteiS' * 
Suir.-Tue.fi,  7:15, 9:30  ' 

MRYATONO 

CMnmmliy  Centra:  The  LMng  Davfiohtx.  Mnn 
7.9:16; Tue.  3; Thur. *30,7.8:15 


open  9.00  a  jn. -12.45  pjn.  Tours,  hourly  on' 
Hie  half  hour:  930-1130  a.m.  Entrance  fee. 
Half-day  tours  of  the  installations: 
Sun..  Tue..  Thur.  Details:  02-410333. 
446271. 

HEBREW  UMVERSTTY 

English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mourn  Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a.  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9&  11  are.  from  the  Sherman  Bull  ding. 

Buses  9. 28.  A  24.  Tel.  882819. 

AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mu> 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TB.  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Bible  Lands.  0  New  Bezalet 
1939-65  0  Succot  hours:  Wed.  (7.10).  10-2; 
Thur.  (8.10),  7-10  pun.  0  Helena  Rubin- 
stain  Museum:  dosed  for  renovations. 
VISITING  HOURS:  (Museum  and  Pavilion): 
Sun.-Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Fri.  10  a.m.-2 
p.m.;  Sat  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-10  p.m. 

Conducted  Tours 

ARMT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 

rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 

Aviv,  TeL  220187, 233154. 

w"zo-  T?  visit .our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 

232339;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  388817. 

ORT-  To  Visit  our  technological  High 

Tel  AWv 

^AreS2^'^5291  Netanya  53744. 

Vis’rt  our  Projects-  Tel 
Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

®h0bbatsi  lav y  St. 
Tel.  523255.  Exhibitions :Mualc  and 
Ethnology;  The  Art  of  Potealren, 

-  Prints  from  the  Atelier 
Mouriot  Pans;  Ancient  Art  -  Egyptian 
purines.  Shikmona 
rinds.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat  10-1,  Tua.  & 

** 

WHATS  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 

IttSHONLEZlON 

KF  Aft  SAVA 

NETANYA 

P«4fe*ll  Tabu:  CH 

7:15,930.  »By  Blue.  Sun.-Tue 
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Mixed  Feelings  About  U.S.  Role  in  the  Gulf 


The  Soviet  Connection 

Overtures  to  Both  Sides 


THE  Soviet  Union  is  moving  to  repair  its  troubled  rela¬ 
tions  with  Iran  and  at  the  same  time  expand  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  Arab  countries.  After  the  1979  revo- 
••  lutioh'.' frarj'Cat’rts  economic  ties  fo  its  superpower  neigh- 
bor,‘ shutting  down  a  gas  pipeline  to  the  southern  Soviet 
Union,  and  closing  Soviet  consulates.  From  1981  to  1983. 
thousands  of  Moscow’s  Iranian  allies,  including  members 
of  the  socialist  Mujahedeec  Khalq  guerrillas  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Tudeh  Party,  were  executed. 

Iran  also  supports  three  mujahedeen  resistance  groups 
fighting  the  Russians  in  Afghanistan  and  harbors  one  mil¬ 
lion  Afghan  refugees.  And  it  is  seeking  support,  and  foment¬ 
ing  dissent,  among  the  40  million  or  so  Soviet  Moslems. 

In  February,  the  Russians  launched  a  major  diplo¬ 
matic  effort  to  improve  relations.  The  Soviet  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister.  Yuli  M.  Vorontsov,  has  visited  Teheran 
twice,  and  the  Russians  began  negotiating  to  re-open  the 
pipeline  and  build  a  railroad  through  Iran  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Many  experts  doubt  that  Moscow  would  support  an 
American-sponsored  arms  embargo  of  Iran,  which  re¬ 
mains  a  major  political  prize. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  have  also  tried  to  expand 
their  ties  with  the  gulf  Arab  states,  where  American  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  strong,  including  Oman,  Kuwait,  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  and  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  oil  minister  vis¬ 
ited  the  Moscow  this  year. 


By  YOUSSEF  M.  IBRAHIM 


United  Nations,  n.y. 
HE  widening  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  polar¬ 
ized  and  frightened  much  of  the  Arab  world.  With 
radio  warnings  from  anxious  skippers  filling  the 
air  and  American.  British  and  French  warships 
and  Dutch.  Italian  and  Belgian  minesweepers  patrolling 
gulf  waters,  worried  Arabs  have  joined  the  United  Stales. 
.  the  Soviet'  Union  and  China  in  demanding  a  cease-fire. 
n„.'.  After  Jongibbserving  a  semblance  of  neutrality,  the 
<^-Wesi  is  leaning  on  Iran,  which  angrily  threatens  to  retali¬ 
ate.  Across  the  gulf,  Arab  reactions  to  the  growing  pres¬ 
sure  on  Iran  range  from  jubilation  to  wariness.  Much  of 
the  joy  is  in  Iraq,  which  recognizes  it  will  need  consider¬ 
able  help  in  its  war  against  Teheran.  "The  American 
presence  has  our  full  approval,*'  said  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister  Tarik  Aziz.  But  Iraq  is  still  far  from  marshaling 
united  Arab  opposition  to  its  Persian  enemy,  which  Mr; 
Aziz  calls  "an  expansionist  regime  aimed  not  only  at 
Iraq  but  against  all  Arabs.” . 

Among  the  myriad  Arab  interests  and  ideologies, 
there  is  no  consensus  view  about  Iran,  a  non-Arab  pres¬ 
ence.  To  Algeria,  Iranians  are  comrades  who,  like  them, 
rose  up  against  foreign  domination.  To  Syria,  Teheran  is 
an  ally  useful  in  extracting  money  from  rich  Arabs  while 
wreaking  revenge  on  Iraqi  foes.  For.  Libya.  Iran  is  its 
only  truly  anti-American  companion  in  the  Middle  East. 
Even  Arab  countries  that  loathe  Iran  have  reasons  to 
maintain  a  thin  thread  of  amity.  In  Egypt,  where  democ¬ 
racy  has  spawned  a  strong  undercurrent  of  Islamic  fun¬ 
damentalism.  Government  hostility  to  Iran  is  tempered 
by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Egyptians  would  like  to 
emulate  the  ayatollahs'  Koranic  rule.  Also,  Iran  holds 
several  hundred  Egyptians,  who  were  captured  fighting 
on  Iraq’s  side.  And  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Bahrain, 
which  have  large  Shiite  populations,  the  Sunni  vision  of 
Shiite  Iranians  as  renegades  is  far  from  universal  and 
must  always  be  justified  and  corroborated.  In  vulnerable 
states  like  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  trade  with  Iran  is 
so  important  that  enmity  must  be  veiled. 

Forging  an  anti-Iran  front  would  have  been  easier  in 
the  days  of  the  Shah,  who  thought  of  his  country  as  a 
European  creation  misplaced  in  the  Middle  East  by  an 
accident  of  history.  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini’s  Is¬ 
lamic  Iran  is  firmly  back  in  the  Middle  East  fold,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  its  involvement  in  Lebanon’s  ethnic  wars  and 


unremitting  rhetoric  against  Israel,  while  the  Ayatol¬ 
lah's  resolve  in  standing  up  to  enemies,  from  Iraq  to  the 
United  States,  appeals  to  some  Arabs.  Iran's  Persian 
identity,  however,  combined  with  its  drive  to  ioice  its 
version  of  politicized  Islam  on  Arab  countries,  which  col¬ 
lectively  consider  themselves  the  original  Moslems,  has 
irritated  even  Teheran’s  friends.  “There  isn't  an  ‘Arab 
front’  as  such  against  Iran,"  said  Hassan  Abdel rahman, 
a  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  representative  here. 
‘•’What  is  there,  is  a  consensus  about  the  danger  that  this 
war  represents  for  the  whole  region.  All  Arabs  welcomed 
dn^revotaiibif  as  an  asset  for  the  independence  of' the  re- 
gipnfrom  h'ig: powers,  but  the  Iranian  hegemohic'tenden-* 
cy,  this  obsession  with  fundamentalism  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  thoughts  and  trends,  is  unacceptable  to  alL" 

The  new  American  willingness  to  use  force  against 
Iranians  laying  mines  in  the  gulf  may  alter  Arab  priori¬ 
ties,  several  senior  Arab  envoys  and  foreign  ministers 
said  here  last  week.  Most  Arabs  hope  to  avert  an  open 
fight  in  which  they  will  be  seen  as  siding  with  Washing¬ 
ton.  The'Arab  idea  in  the  gulf  was  to  generate  "an  inter¬ 
national  effort,  including  a  Soviet  presence,  however 
diminutive,"  said  Clovis  Maksoud,  the  Arab  League  rep¬ 
resentative.  “The  U.S.  wants  us  to  think  it  is  a  unilateral 
American  undertaking  or,  at  best,  a  Western  undertak¬ 
ing.”  Contends  Ali  Triki.  the  Libyan  delegate:  “The 
United  States  is  simpiy  exploiting  the  situation  to  get 
military  and  political  gains  in  the  gulf." 

Rebuff  to  Saudi  Arabia 

Even  Washington's  close  friends  are  somewhat  ap¬ 
prehensive.  Saudi  Arabia,  Oman  and  Bahrain,  which 
carry  on  substantial  military  and  intelligence  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Washington,  are  keeping  this  connection  as  dis¬ 
creet  as  possible.  And  Arab  diplomats  noted  that  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  during  his  two-week 
lour  of  the  gulf,  was  not  invited  to  Kuwait,  whose  tankers 
the  United  States  Navy  is  guarding. 

Reasons  for  the  reticence  begin  with  the  longstand¬ 
ing  American  relationship  with  Israel,  which  is  anath¬ 
ema  to  thousands  of  Palestinians  living  in  the  region. 
Also,  gulf  countries  are  angered  by  rebuffs  such  as  last 
week's  letter  to  President  Reagan  by  64  members  of  the 
United  Stales  Senate  opposing  the  sale’of  weapons  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  “These  things  are  meant  as  a  reminder  of 
the  Israeli  whip  over  the  American  overall  pojicy  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  includes  the  gulf,"  Mr.’Maftsoud  said. 

Kuwait,  which  provides  Iraq's  chief  overland  access 


for  military  and  civilian  supplies,  has  been  subjected  to 
bombings  of  industrial  facilities,  missile  attacks  and  at 
least  one  assassination  attempt  against  its  ruler,  Emir 
Jabir  al-Ahmad  al-Jabir  as-Sabah,  organized  by  Iranian- 
sponsored  terrorists.  "We  can  only  go  so  far,"  added  the 
senior  gulf  diplomat.  "We  are  living  in  a  tinderbox.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  the  Iraqis  asked  us  only  for  moral  sup¬ 
port.  Now  it  has  become  a  gulf  war,  our  war." 


Some  analysis  argue  that  this 
Tear  of  the  Washington  connection 
may  eventually  fade  if  the  United 
States  does  not  cut  and  run  after  the 
first  costly  confrontation  with  Iran. 
"Visibility  and  longevity  are  crucial 
to  get  people  used  to  the  idea  that  the 
Americans  are  serious  about  protect¬ 
ing  us,"  said  Adeed  I.  Dawisha.  an 
Iraqi  scholar  at  George  Mason  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Virginia.  Fear  of  American 
policy  swings  has  been  widespread 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Marines 
from  Lebanon  in  1983  after  241  serv¬ 
icemen  were  killed  by  an  Iranian-in¬ 
spired  bombing.  "There  isn't  any  ex¬ 
cuse  in  ihe  gulf.  The  American  fleet 
isn’t  isolated  or  weak.  This  isn’t  Bei¬ 
rut."  Mr.  Dawisha  added. 

Predictably,  Iran  has  a  different 
view.  Iranian  officials,  interviewed 
during  the  recent  visit  here  of  the  Ira¬ 
nian  President  Ali  Khamenei,  and 
diplomats  familiar  with  Iranian 
strategy  say  Teheran  cannot  afford 
to  back  down  before  the  Americans. 
They  say  the  Iranian  public,  includ¬ 
ing  the  families  of  the  men  killed,  the 
300,000  Revolutionary  Guards  and 
much  of  the  clergy,  supports  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  fighting  until  the  Iraqi 
Government  is  toppled. 

Iranian  officials  and  diplomats 
close  to  them  say  Iran  is  weighing  irs 
options  but  is  increasingly  leaning  to¬ 
ward  launching  a  military  blow  at 
Americans -in  the  gulf.  “I  think  we 
can  afford  the  punishment,’’  said  an 
Iranian  official  based  in  London  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  "Frankly, 
an  attack  against  Teheran  or  other  cities  by  American 
airplanes  can  only  create  patriotic  feelings  at  home  and 
support  for  us  in  the  gulf." 

Foreign  Minister  Aziz  of  Iraq  disagreed  with  the  Ira¬ 
nian’s  conclusion  but  not  with  his  assertion  that  Iran  will 
continue  fighting.  "The  Iranian  clergy  are  like  ihe  dino¬ 
saurs  coming  up  from  the  basement  of  history."  he  said. 
•‘They  will  never  stop  until  they  are  wiped  out." 


Specter’s  Opposition  Helps  Raise  Doubts 


The  Bork  Battle:  Visions  of  the  Constitution 


By  LINDA  GREENHOUSE 

Washington 

ON  ihe  eve  of  Judge  Robert  H. 

I  Bork's  confirmation  hear- 
*  ings.  ihe  question  was 
whether  the  liberal  opposi¬ 
tion  had  a  realistic  chance  of  defeat' 
ing  the  distinguished  Supreme  Couri 
nominee.  Three  weeks  later,  as  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  finished 
its  inquiry  and  prepared  for  a  vote 
this  Tuesday,  the  question  became 
whether  the  Reagan  Administration 
could  salvage  the  nomination. 

There  were  signs  of  mass  defec¬ 
tions  among  the  conservative  South' 

em  Democrats  who  collectively  hold  _ _ 

the  key  to  Judge  Bork's  fate  on  the 

Senate  floor.  In  addition.  Senator 

Arlen. Specter,  a  Pennsylvania  Republican  who  won  high 

marks  from  both  sides  for  his  thoughtful  questioning  or 

Judge  Bork,  announced  that  he  was  unpersuaded  of  ihe 

nominee's  commitment  to  “fundamental  principles  of 

constitutional  law’’  and  would  vote  no. 

Judge  Bork’s  SenaLe  supporters  insisted  that  the 
nomination  was  still  alive.  President  Reagan  lashed  oul 
several  limes  last  week  at  the  nominee’s  opponents,  ac¬ 
cusing  them  of  “unfair  and  unfounded  at  lacks."  But 
there  were  r-ports,  strongly  denied  by  the  While  House, 
that  the  nomina  lion  would  soon  be  wit  hdra  wn. 

Explanations  for  ihe  turnabout  ranged  from  the  vital 


WnoeHm  Comp'Wally  MrNamw 

Senator  Arlen  Specter 


role  of  the  black  vote  in  modem 
Southern  politics,  to  the  passionate 
and  astute  effort  by  the  opponents' 
coalition,  to  the  inherent  weakness  of 
.  the  Administration's  strategy  in  re¬ 
packaging  Judge  Bork,  for  years  the 
country’s  best  known  conservative 
legal  theorist,  as  a  “mainstream 
moderate." 

All  these  observations  were  ac¬ 
curate.  But  the  rising  political  tide  at 
week's  end  threatened  to  obscure  an¬ 
other  factor,  more  elusive  yetcentral 
lo  the  surprising  rum  of  events;  Two 
visions  of  the  Constitution  had 
emerged  in  the  hearings,  -  which 
amounted  to  a  national  lesson  on  the 
Constitution  in  its  bicentennial  year. 
At  its  core,  the  bitter  confirmation 
battle  had  become  a  referendum  on 
which  vision  was  closer  to  those  of 
the  senators  and  of  the  American  people. 

One  revealing  moment  came  late  in  the  second  day 
of  Judge  Bork’s  testimony,  when  Senator  Paul  Simon  of 
Illinois,  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  reminded  the  judge  of  a  remark  he  made  in 
a  speech  two  years  ago:  “What  a  court  adds  to  one  per¬ 
son's  constitutional  rights,  it  subtracts  from  the  rights  of 
others.’*  Did  he  still  believe  that,  Mr.  Simon  asked. 

"Well,  yes,  Senator,"  Judge  Bork  replied.  “I  think 
It’s  a  matter  of  plain  arithmetic." 

This  view  of  the  Constitution  as  a  kind  of  zero-sum 
system,  in  which  one  party  can  win  only  at  another's  cx- 


.  pense,  was  sharply  at  variance  with  the  vision  pul  for¬ 
ward  by  Judge  Bork’s  opponents.  They  spoke  of  ihe  Con¬ 
stitution  in  organic  rather  than  arithmetical  terms,  as  a 
system  clastic  enough  so  that  adding  to  the  rights  of 
some  did  not  necessarily  diminish  the  rights  of  others. 
Where  Judge  Bork  insisted  that  the  text  of  ihe  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  intent  of  us  Framers  were  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  guides  for  a  judge,  the  opponents  portrayed  the 
Constitution  as  a  concept  of  liberty  destined  to  continue 
growing  well  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  text*  itself. 

A  New  Light  on  Old  Ruings 

This  was  not  an  exercise  in  platitudes.  Rather,  the 
hearings  put  a  bicentennial  spotlight  on  issues  that  many 
people  regarded  as  long  settled,  such  as  civil  rights,  pri¬ 
vacy  and  free  speech,  but  that  suddenly  took  on  a  fresh 
urgency  in  the  face  of  Judge  Bork’s  criticisms  of  decades 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  m  these  areas. 

The  competing  visions  were  crystallized  by  the  de¬ 
bate  over  the  decisions  establishing  a  right  of  privacy, 
which  the  nominee’s  opponents  see  as  an  essential' 
framework  of  constitutional  protections  for  modem  liv¬ 
ing.  While  Judge  Bork  accepted  the  rulings  on  free 
speech  and  equal  protection  that  he  had  strongly  criti¬ 
cized  over'  the  years,  he  continued  to  insist  that  the 
Court’s  privacy  decisions  were  illegitimate  because  the 
right  to  privacy  was  not  in  the  Constitution.  The  Connect¬ 
icut  law  banning  the  use  of  contraceptives,  which  the 
Court  struck  down  on  privacy  grounds  in  1965,  was 
“:.urty,”  Judge  Bork  said,  but  the  Court’s  remedy  was 
worse.  “It  comes  out  of  nowhere  and  doesn't  have  any 
rooting  in  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  maintaining  Lhui 
lacking  such  a  rooting  in  text  or  (he  Framers’  intent. 


judges  invite  "disastrous"  consequences. 

Seeking  to  make  the  case  for  him  as  a  mainstream 
jurist,  Judge  Bork's  supporters  tended  to  stress  his 
credentials  rather  than  his  views.  Others,  such  as  Lloyd 
N.  Culler,  a  prominent  Democratic  lawyer,  built  their 
testimony  around  lists  of  distinguished,  moderate  Jus¬ 
tices  who  dissented  from  the  rulings  Judge  Bork  was 
criticizing. 

Contrariwise,  many  opponents  focused  not  on  spe¬ 
cific  cases  but  on  broad  patterns.  For  example,  Shirley 
M.  Hufstedler,  a  former  Federal  judge  and  Carter  Ad¬ 
ministration  official,  said  she  found  in  Judge  Bark's 
record  "an  effort  to  develop  constitutional  litmus  tests  tn 
avoid  his  having  to  confront  the  grief  and  untidiness  of 
the  human  condition."  She  added:  "The  spirit  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  Constitution  lies  in  its  magnificent  ab¬ 
stractions  and  its  deliberate  ambiguities." 

The  hearings  might  well  have  gone  another  route.  If 
the  opponents  had  permitted  specific  Constitutional  con¬ 
troversies,  such  as  abortion  or  affirmative  action,  to 
dominate  the  debate,  the  result  could  have  been  a  series 
of  minireferendums  that  they  could  easily  have  lost. 

But  the  committee  chairman.  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr., 
conducting  the  hearings  with  good  humor  even  as  his 
Presidential  bid  collapsed,  kept  the  focus  on  the  theme  of 
fundamental  rights  that  he  had  outlined  in  his  opening 
statement.  “I  believe  all  Americans  are  born  with  cer¬ 
tain  inalienable  rights."  whether  or  not  the  rights  are 
spelled  out  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  the  Delaware 
Democrat  said.  “My  rights  arc  because  I  exist." 

Judge  Bork  might  have  blunted  the  force  of  this  ar¬ 
gument  by  paying  at  least  token  obeisance  to  the  idea  of 
fundamental  rights  beyond  the  bounds  of  original  intern. 
Bui  he  chose  not  to.  “If  a  judge  abandons  intention  as  his 
guide,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  law  available  lo  him  and  he 
begins  to  legislate  a  social  agenda  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Thai  goes  well  beyond  his  legitimate  power.  He  nr 
she  diminishes  liberty  instead  of  enhancing  it.” 
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Seeking  a  New  Route 
To  Economic  Cooperation  . 


By  PETER  T.  KILBORN 

Washington 

THE  Treasury  Secretary,  James  A.  Baker  3d.  de¬ 
rides  those  who  would  belittle  the  President's  ca¬ 
pacity  to  pull  any  more  rabbits  from  his  hat,  at 
least  on  matters  of  economics.  Making  his  point 
in  just  five  days,  Mr.  Baker, .whose  own.  innovative  image 
had  seemed  to  be  fading  along  with  Mr.  Reagan’s,  has 
dramatically  transformed  the  look  of  economic  policy.  If 
could  be  he  has  altered  the  content  as  well.  An  Adminis¬ 
tration  whose  pre-Baker  Treasury  preached  belligerent 
indifference  to  the  condition  of  others’  economies,  has 
now  decreed  a  world  of  partnership. 

Mr.  Baker  even  raised  the  possibility  of  enforcing 
the  multinational  partnership  .with  the  help  or  a  partial 
return  to  the  gold  exchange  standard,  a  device  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  had  buried  and  whose  proponents 
had  been  widely  regarded  as  eccentric.  "The  fact  that  he 
mentioned  gold  at  all  is  of  great  significance.”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Mundeil,  a  Columbia  professor  and  an  author  of  the 
system  Mr.  Baker  could  be  moving  toward.  "There's 
been  no  discussion  at  all  about  gold  for  15  years." 

The  latest  step  in  the  shift  of  Administration  thinking 
began  Iasi  Saturday.  A  rueful  President  Reagan,  giving 


in  to  Mr.  Baker’s  pleas  rather  than  those  of  Secretary  of 
Stare  George  P.  Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  said  in  his  weekly  radio  talk  that  he  would 
sign  deficit-cutting  legislation.  Mr.  Reagan  may  thus  be 
forced  to  swallow  his  promises  to  veto  tax  increases  and 
military  spending  cuts. 

The  timing  was  typical  of  the  Baker  method.  As  the 
President  spoke.  Mr.  Baker  and  the  new  chairman  or  the 
Federal  Reserve,  Al&n  Greenspan,  were  meeting  with  fi¬ 
nance  ministers  and  central  bankers  of  six  countries  in 
the  Treasury  building.  The  President’s  acquiescence  on 
the  deficit  meant  Mr.  Baker  had  kept  a  promise  to  the  six 
—  Japan,  West  Germany.  France.  Britain,  Italy  and 
Canada  —  by  attacking  an  agent  of  disruption  in  the 
world  economy,  the  $200  billion  American  budget  defi¬ 
cits.  It  lent  credence  to  a  pact  the  countries  thereupon  an¬ 
nounced  to  keep  the  dollar  stable. 

Three  days  later,  the  President  appeared  before  the 
thousands  of  financial  officials  and  private  bankers  here 
for  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  meel- 
ingi  The  delivery  was  pure  Reagan,  the  themes  pure 
Baker.  For  the  first  time  since  his  economy  became  en¬ 
snared  in  deficits,  the  President  could  turn  the  tables  on 
his  accusers,  notably  Germany  and  Japan,  and  call  on 
them  "to  find  the  political  gumption”  that  he  himself  had 
marshaled  in  signing  the  deficit  law. 


ThcNrw  Yurk  I  Paul  Hiwofrn*. 

Treasury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  3d  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  at  the  International  Monetary  Fund’s 
annual  meeting  in  Washington;  at  the  podium  is 
Barber  B.  Conable  Jr..  World  Bank  president. 

Japan  and  Germany  run  enormous  trade  surpluses 
that  are  thought  to  harm  the  world  economy  as  much  as 
the  ripple  effects  of  American  budget  deficits,  and  the 
President  maintains  that  they  ought  tq  build  their  pros¬ 
perity  less  on  selling  abroad  and  more  on  encouraging 
their  own  consumers  to  buy  domestic  and  foreign  made 
goods.  This  is  a  lot  to  ask  of  people  who,  unlike  Amer¬ 
icans,  are  more  inclined  to  save  than  shop.  But  at  a  time 


of  high  unemployment  m  Europe  and  low  inflation there 
and  m  Japan,  .t  .s  probably  sound  economy 
plenty  of  room  for  Lhem  to  raise  their  imports,  said  t. 
Robert  Heller,  a  Federal  Reserve  governor. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Baker  used  the  same  platform  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  the  countries  with  $1.2  inllton  m 
foreign  debts.  Two  years  ago.  he  had  stunned  the  same 
audience  by  announcing  what  became  known  as  the 
"Baker  Plan"  -  easing  lending  terms  if  debtors  would 
adopt  free-market.  growih-oriented  policies.  An  impor- 
tant  part  of  his  plan  was  expanded  lending  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  world’s  banks,  but  the  banks  had  rebuffed  him. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Baker  tried  again,  unveiling  a  wide 
variety  of  ways  to  make  ihe  lending  more  attractive,  in¬ 
cluding  relaxing  some  Federal  regulations  goveming-the 
loans.  He  also  ordered  that  the  I.M.F.  ease  ns  discipline 
over  the  debtors'  economies,  which  often  includes  cuis  in 
wages  and  in  public  spending.  And  he  promised  in¬ 
creased  American  contributions  to  some  I.M.F.-woria 
Bank  programs,  although  proportionately  less  than  the 
other  rich  countries  have  offered. 

Bui  it  was  the  bn  about  gold  that  opened  some  eyes. 
Mr.  Baker  suggested  that  the  United  States  and  the  other 
six  industrial  countries  compile  a  set  of  commodity 
prices,  including  gold,  to  help  measure  changes  in  infla¬ 
tion  rates.  He  said  the  gauge,  or  indicator,  could  become 
one  of  many  that  the  seven  countries  already  use  in  a 
Baker-originated  process  of  economic  collaboration. 
They  study  the  gauges  and  try  to  agree  upon  ways  to  al¬ 
ter  domestic  economic  policies  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
—  as  President  Reagan  did.  however  reluctantly,  m  ap¬ 
proving  the  law  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

To  includp  the  price  of  gold  in  a  gauge  that  includes 
prices  of  commodities  such  as  steel,  oil  and  wheal,  and 
using  the  gauge  as  just  one  of  many  in  coordinating  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  does  not  put  the  country  back  on  the  gold 
standard  or  anything  similar.  Governments  adopting  the 
gold  standard  relinquish  discretion  over  their  economies. 
No  one  seems  interested  in  going  that  far. 

But  the  policymakers  do  seem  fed  up  with  the  envi¬ 
ronment  that  prevailed  from  the  early  1970's  until  1985 
when  exchange  rales  of  currencies  were  left  to  "float" 
freely  in  the  markets.  Interest  rates,  inflation  and  the 
American  budget  deficit  all  soared.  "The  floating  rate 
system."  says  French  Finance  Minister  Edouard  Baha¬ 
dur  with  a  soupton  of  Gallic  hyperbole,  "has  been  disas¬ 
trous  and  is  behind  all  the  evils  we  have  seen  in  the 
West.” 

Whether  Mr.  Baker  has  something  more  in  mind  for 
gold  is  his  secret.  "He  lakes  things  incrementally,  in  lit¬ 
tle  steps,"  said  a  banker  who  knows  him  well.  “It's  easier 
lo  take  them  if  he  doesn't  talk  about  them.” 


Challenge  From  the  Chief  Ideologist 


Without  Gorbachev,  Glasnost  Pauses 


By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 

MOSCOW 

IF  there  was  any  doubt  left  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
West  about  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  singular  role  in 
changing  Soviet  society,  it  was  put  to  rest  last  week. 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  reappearance  In  public  after  a  52- 
day  absence  not  only  scotched  wildly  erroneous  specula¬ 
tion  about  his  health  —  he  looked  rested  and  Fit  —  but  also 
made  clear  that  he  alone  has  the  standing  and  force  of 
personality  to  move  the  country. 

jTh$  contrast  ' between ’  his  prolonged  absence  and 
reappearance  myd^'tHe  pbrnitii  a  way  no  other  develop-- 
moit  had.  Wh'ile  JWr.  Gorbachev  was  vacationing  in  the 
Crimea  —  he  said  he  was  also  working  on  a  book  —  there 
was  no  visible  champion  of  the  changes  set  in  motion  in 
the  last  two  years  to  loosen  rigid  Government  control  of 
economic  and  social  life.  If  anything,  there  was  some  ef¬ 
fort  to  roll  them  back,  encouraged  by  the  No.  2  party 
leader,  Yegor  K.  Ligachev.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gorbachev 
materialized,  the  campaign  for  change  was  back  on  the 
front  page  and  back  at  the  top  of  the  prime-time  televi¬ 
sion  news. 

The  swing  in  atmosphere  seemed  to  underscore  the 
fragility  of  the  changes  made  so  far,  and  the  vital  need 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  keep  opponents  from  seizing  the 
initiative.  Despite  his  contention  that  "there  is  no  politi¬ 
cal  opposition,"  Mr.  Gorbachev's  program  of  perestroi¬ 
ka,  or  restructuring,  has  sent  shock  waves  through  the 
country,  producing  an  inevitable  backlash.  As  he  heads 
into  a  busy  autumn  juggling  major  domestic  and  foreign 
initiatives,  including  an  expected  meeting  with  President 
Reagan  later  this  year  in  Washington,  the  Soviet  leader 
must  keep  moving  ahead. 


With  the  exception  of  issues  like  migration  and  the 
treatment  of  dissidents,  which  resonate  loudly  in  the 
West,  most  of  Mr.  Gorbuchev's  program  is  unlikely  to  be 
influenced  by  pre-summit  considerations.  The  pace  will 
be  determined  by  domestic  factors.  The  next  major  way 
station  is  likely  lo  be  a  special  party  meeting  next  June, 
which  Mr.  Gorbachev  clearly  hopes  will  give  his  pro¬ 
gram  new  impetus.  f 

Since  he  joined  the  Politburo  in  April  1985,  a  month 
after  Mr.  Gorbachev  took  power,  Mr.  Ligachev  has 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  potential  rivallo  Mr.  GorbacHev 
and  an  advocate  of  a  more  cautious  approach  to  change. 
He  is  a  plain-speaking  man  who  is  11  years  older  than 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and- politically  unbeh'olden  to  him-. '-He 
rose  to  power  from  posts  as  an  industrial  manager  and 
party  leader  in  western  Siberia;  he  was  brought  Lo  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1983  by  former  Soviet  leader  Yuri  V.  Andropov  lo 
be  a  Central  Committee  secretary. 

His  later  appointment  to  the  Politburo  is  assumed  to 
have  been  part  of  a  deal  to  balance  the  leadership.  As  the 
party's  chief  ideologist,  he  may  be  playing  an  assigned 
role' to  keep  change  consistent  with  socialist  principles 
and  assuage  hardliners. 

A  Conservative  Outlook 

Although  seen  as  carefully  positioning  himself  to 
succeed  Mr.  Gorbachev  if  trouble  develops,  few  analysts 
think  he  is  actively  pushing  to  move  up.  Mr.  Ligachev  has 
repeatedly  called  for  restraint  in  the  press  and  litera¬ 
ture.  "Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  publish  everything 
from  our  past,!'  Mr.  Ligachev  recently  (old  a  conference 
of  journalists,  according  to  Vitaly  A.  Korotich,  the  editor 
of  Ogonyok,  a  weekly  general-interest  magazine.  Mr. 
Korotich,  an  exuberant  man  with  a  passion  for  glasnost, 
or  openness,  said  in  an  interview  last  week  that  the  mes¬ 


sage  from  Mr.  Ligachev  and  other 
party  officials  was  to  publish  more 
articles  extolling  the  achievements  of 
socialism  as  the  country  approaches 
the  70lh  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  f 
revolution  on  Nov.  7. 

Mr.  Ligachev  reflects  a  conser¬ 
vative  outlook  common  among  Rus¬ 
sians  that  fuels  the  resistance  to  Mr. 

Gorbachev  and  his  agenda.  He 
speaks  for  many  when  he  says  the  un¬ 
earthing  or  historical  failures,  the 
questioning  of  authority  and  the  loss 
of  traditional  values,  if' Carried  too 
far,  constitute  a  form  of  nihilism  that 
threatens  the  stability  of  Soviet  soci¬ 
ety.  Such  attitudes  seem  to  underlie  the  institutional  and 
bureaucratic  resistance  that  has  slowed  change  across 
the  board.  There  is  an  abhorrence  of  pluralism  and  dele¬ 
gated  authority,  bom  of  Ihe  country's  authoritarian  his¬ 
tory  both  before  and  after  the  revolution.  It  is  much 
easier  for  plant  managers  to  follow  detailed  instructions 
from  Moscow  than  to  make  independent  decisions,  it  is 
safer  forbureaucrats  to  say  no  than  to  be  flexible. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  few 
inducements  lo  offer  a  population  that  is  feeling  the  pres¬ 
sure  not  just  to  change  but  to  work  harder.  The  promised 
payoff  for  perestroika  and  glasnost  is  a  more  productive 
and  efficient  economy,  particularly  more  plentiful  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  services.  So  far  the/  are  absent,  and 
even  the  widely  publicized  program  to  encourage  indi¬ 
vidual  labor  has  fallen  fiat  because  local  government 
agencies  are  slow  to  handle  applications  and  taxes 
threaten  to  limit  profits.  Until  benefits  start  lo  appear,  all 
Mr.  Gorbachev  has  to  offer  is  a  more  interesting  intcllec- 
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tuaJ  climate.  Public  opinion  polling,  although  considered 
far  from  a  science  here,  shows  extensive  public  impa¬ 
tience  and  worker  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  these  attitudes  play  out  in 
some  of  the  key  power  centers  like  the  military  and  the 
K.G.B.  Mathias  Rust's  landing  near  Red  Square  gave  Mr. 
Gorbachev  an  excuse  to  appoint  a  kindred  spirit,  Gen. 
Dmitri  T.  Yazov.  as  Defense  Minister.  The  military 
brass,  despite  some  protocol  snubs  and  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
insistence  that  defense  spending  be  contained,  seems 
politically  inert  at  the  moment  The  head  of  the  K.G.B., 
Viktor  M.  Chebrikov,  recently  delivered  an  old-style  ha¬ 
rangue,  warning  that  Western  intelligence  services  were 
trying  to  inflame  "the  virus  of  nationalism"  here. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  as  he  toured  Murmansk  last  week, 
spoke  of  his  program  as  a  "revolution  without  shots,’’ 
asking  citizens  to  be  patient  and  calm.  "You  have  to  keep 
yourselves  in  check,  comrades,  and  you  must  not  panic,'  ’ 
he  said. 


Karl  Who? 


East’s  ‘Garbage  Can’  Economies  Get  a  Whiff  of  Capitalism 


By  JOHN  TAGLIABUE 

Warsaw 

TO  hear  Eastern  Europeans  tell  it,  you 
would  almost  think  that  Frederick 
Hayek  and  Milton  Friedman  had  dis¬ 
lodged  Marx  and  Engels  as  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  socialist  economics. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Hungary  re¬ 
cently  approved  the  sort  of  Western-style 
economic  measures  that  would  warm  the 
heart  of  a  conservative  economist  —  an  in¬ 
come  tax  of  20  to  60  percent  and  East  Eu¬ 
rope's  first  value-added  tax,  as  well  as  re¬ 
moval  of  controls  on  some  prices.  In  Poland, 
the  newspapers  discussed  even  more  drastic 
moves:  Jozef  Kaleta,  a  Communist  econo¬ 
mist.  published  72  principles  proposing  the 
overhaul  of  the  banking  system,  free  trade  in 
foreign  exchange  and  the  introduction  of  a 
broad-scale  capital  market.  In  Czechoslova¬ 
kia.  the  Government  of  Gustav  Husak,  which 
came  lo  power  19  years  ago  essentially  to 
strangle  innovation,-  was  declaring  Itself  pro- 
reform.  And  even  staid  Bulgaria  has  ordered 
economic  revisions  amid  talk  of  creating  tar¬ 
iff-free  zones  and  abolishing  the  all-powerful 
state  planning  commission. 

Many  of  the  ideas  had  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  for  years,  but  the  spark  was  fanned  by 
winds  from  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev  is  pressing  for  economic  re¬ 
sults.  The  East  Europeans  are  arguably  as 
much  in  need  of  house  cleaning  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  more  than  4D  years  of  Commu¬ 
nist  power,  erosion  and  laisser-aMcr  have 
taken  their  toll.  Telephone  and  transport  sys¬ 
tems  are  decaying,  housing  is  deteriorating 
and  mountains  of  foreign  debt  discourage 
fresh  investment  The  widening  industrial 
gap  with  the  West  is  manifest  in  slipshod 
products  that  prompted  Mr.  Gorbachev,  on  a 
visit  to  Rumania  in  May,  lo  allude  in  the  East 
European  economics  as  "a  garbage  can." 

The  attention  to  Western-style  solutions 


grows  from  a  perception  that  soft  currencies, 
and  high  inflation  rates  are  eroding  living 
standards  and  clouding  understanding  of 
which  parts  of  the  economy  are  working  and 
which  are  not.  Lack  of  convertible  curren¬ 
cies,  meanwhile,  is  viewed  increasingly  as 
the  major  obstacle  to  vigorous  trade. 

In  parliamentary  democracies,  such  gov¬ 
ernments  would  probably  have  been  long 
gone.  But  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  dynamics  of 
Communist  rule  and  (he  unshaken  tenet  of 
the  party's  leading  role  have  reinforced 
stagnation.  The  leaders,  except  for  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  and  Gen.  Wojceich  Jaruzelski  of  Po¬ 
land.  belong  to  an  older  generation  that  finds 
changing  values  painful.  Years  of  reliance  on 
central  planning  have  produced  timidity  and 
panic  at  the  prospect  of  market  forces  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

It  shows  up  in  small  ways.  In  Katowice,  in 
southern  Poland,  the  recent  lifting  of  price 
controls  led  farmers  to  push  through  a  120 
percent  increase  in  sour  cream  prices.  In  the 
West,  consumer  resistance  would  soon  have 
forced  prices  down.  Not  so  in  Katowice.  Pan¬ 
icky  Government  economists,  fearful  of  pub¬ 
lic  outcry,  intervened;  the  Prime  Minister's 
office  in  Warsaw  ordered  the  increase  re¬ 
duced  to  10  percent. 

Sapping  Morale  of  Workers 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  sort  of  action  is 
the  social  contract  dating  to  World  War  I! 
that  translated  into  (he  forfeiture  of  political 
freedoms  in  return  for  economic  concessions 
such  as  full  employment  and  subsidized 
housing,  medical  care  and  basic  foodstuffs. 
These  are  zones  of  sensitivity,  and  many 
older  leaders  Tear  rupturing  the  contract 
while  their  economies  remain  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  basic  amenities  common  in  the  West. 

This  raises  a  question  that  has  serious  im¬ 
plications  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  In 
Britain.  France  and  West  Germany,  red  ban¬ 
ners.  strikes  and  fartary  sit-ins  have  con¬ 
tested  changes  by  conservative  governments ' 


that  meant'  higher  unemployment.  But  in 
Eastern  Europe,  with  no  outlet  for  labor  un¬ 
ease,  austerity  has  produced  what  a  Polish 
church  leader  in  industrial  Silesia  recently 
described  as  a  kind  of  "homelessness  among 
workers  in  their  own  places  of  work"  —  sap¬ 
ping  morale  just  when  the  economies  need 
their  creative  involvement. 

Moreover,  there  is  little  enthusiasm  for 
change  in  East  Germany,  where  a  tireless 
work  ethic  and  payments  from  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Government  have  assured  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  or  Rumania,  which  is  under  the 
tight  grip  of  the  Ceausescu  clan. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  signs  of  change.  The 
Hungarian  measures  were  enacted  only  after 
heated  debate  in  a  National  Assembly  that 
had  been  a  rubber  stamp  for  nearly  30  years 
until  multi-candidate  elections  in  1985.  In 
unaccustomed  terms.  Prime  Minister  Karoly 
Grosz  5a id  the  Hungarian  Government  had 
accepted  dialogue  with  dissidents  who  "call 
our  attention  to  very  real  problems.” 

In  Poland,  the  Government  blocks  efforts 
to  revive  Solidarity,  the  independent  union 
crushed  by  General  Jaruzelski’s  martial  law. 
But  the  general’s  No.  2  man,  Politburo  mem¬ 
ber  Jozef  Czyrek,  has  been  quietly  meeting 
with  lay  Catholic  leaders  to  seek  ways  to 
break  the  labor  logjam.  And  the  Government 
has  granted  permission  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  kind  of  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Cracow  for  the  emerging  class  of  private 
businessmen.  A  similar  organization  is 
planned  in  Warsaw. 

Still,  the  feeling  is  that  time  is  running 
short.  Major  investments  are  needed  for  in¬ 
dustrial  renewal,  environmental  protection 
and  rebuilding  badly  decayed  transportation 
and  communication  systems,  while  many 
leaders  persist  in  glancing  eastward  toward 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  as  if  unsure  whether  lo  lead 
or  wail  to  be  led.  "Thej  are  still  waiting  for 
light  from  the  East,"  a  prominent  Polish  dis¬ 
sident  said.  “Unfortunately,  the  time  for 
waiting  is  running  out.” 


In  Poland 


Bush  Nudges 
And  Poses  as 
His  Cameras  Roll 


Warsaw 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  visited  Po¬ 
land  last  week,  bringing  gifts  to  encour¬ 
age  economic  and  political  change  and 
camera  crews  to  record  his  trip  for  possible 
showing  in  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

Polish  authorities  complained  that  the  gifts 
were  too  meager  and  attached  to  too  many 
strings.  But  there  were  indications  that  ties 
between  Washington  and  Warsaw  were 
warmer  than  they  had  been  since  December 
1981,  when  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski  called 
out  his  army  to  crack  the  Solidarity  union.  ■ 
Mr.  Bush  irritated  the  Jaruzelski  Govern¬ 
ment  by  meeting  with  Lech  Walesa,  Solidari¬ 
ty’s  founder,  and  praising  the  outlawed  union. 
Both  sides  agreed  to  exchange  ambassadors 
soon,  however,  resuming  lies  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  martial  law.  The  Vice  President  signed 
an  accord  on  scientific  and  technological 
/cooperation,  and  Washington  promised  sup-- 
port  in  the  Paris  talks  affecting  two-thirds  of 
Poland's $35  billion  foreign  debL 
In  an  uncensored  television  talk.  Mr.  Bush 
promised  still  more  favors  if  Warsaw  moves 
toward  economic  and  political  openings  such 
as  ‘‘self-governing  organizations”  for  work¬ 
ers.  He  added  that  he  was  glad  Poland  "has 
come  out  of  a  very  difficult  time,  and  that 
tilings  are  moving  forward.” 

The  Government  insisted  it  needs  Amer¬ 
ican  support  for  loans  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  and  that 
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Vice  President  Bosh  with  Lech  Walesa, 
the  Solidarity. leader,  in  Warsaw. 


Washington  was  being  inconsistent  ai 
fenng  >n  Poland’s  internal  affairs  bv 
Warsaw  toward  further  reforms  T 

fhrT,m?r,Sp;kesrnan'  Jer2y  Urban, 
that  Poland  was  adamantly  opp< 

.  lhe  ,on8  dead  politics 

lures  of  i98°  and  1981,"  the  Solidarity 
M^  Bush  then  flew  to  Bonn.  Paris 
and  Brussels,  to  discuss  the  propose* 
on  medium-  and  short-range  nucle 
sties  and  reaffirm  the  American  < 
ment  to  Western  Europe. 
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Shevardnadze  Pays  a  Friendly  Call 


Soviet  Courts  South  America  With  an  Eye  for  Trade 


By  MAR  LISE  SIMONS 
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A  SHIFT  of  focus  has  appeared  in  Mos- 

.  cow’s  relations  with  Latin  America.  . : 

.  The  Soviet  Union  has  begun  chastising 
i  its  close  friends  in  Cuba  and  Nieara- 
glia'  and  has  taken  up  wooing  such  casual  ac-  .  - 

quaintancesasBrazil,  Argentina  and  Mexico.  : . 

Last  week,  it  demonstrated  that,  atleast  in 
this  American-dominated  region,  its  new  for- 

eign  policy  appears  to  be  driven  as  much  by  ■  ..  •  '  1 

economics  as  by  ideology.  On  a  tour  of  Brazil,  M6XICO 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  Soviet  Foreign  Minis-  •'./  •' 

ter  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze  visited  leaders  of  / 

’  countries  that  until  recently  were  governed  by  "  '  /•  \  ** 

passionately  anti-Communist  regimes.  Ge8f6fTiafa\'  - 

These  “new  democracies”  offered  fresh  . 

‘political  opportunities,  but  much  of  the  talking  .»  oSHVcIuOr 
had  to  do  with  trade  and  joint  ventures.' During  .  1  d 

his  talks  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Shevardnudze  empha-  .  .  GOSta  RfCJ 
sized  to  his  hosts  that  Moscow  was  not  seeking  . 

to  disturb  Lhe  region’s  traditionally  close  rela-  ■'  V:  '  Pi 

lions  with  the  United  Stales.  But  he  seemed, to  ; 

enjoy  reminding  audiences  that  while  Washing-  '  ' .  '  .1'.' T  > 

ton  has  faulted  the  new  Central  American 
peace  plan,  Moscow  had  immediately  joined  ' 
most  Latin  American  countries  in  endorsing  it.  ■  ,  .  * 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  Caribbean  Basin, 
the  Soviei  Union  has  started  to  apply  economic 

tests  to  its  relations  with  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  .1 

■  and  the  results  have  been  somewhat  surprising. 

It  has  launched  a  critical  review  of  the  way  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  Soviet  aid  have  been  used  by 
these  two  counl ries,  which  the  West  regards  as 
client  slates.  According  to  Cuban  govornmeni  •  .  . 1  . 

sources,  it  is  anything  but  happy  with  the  waste 
and  mismanagement  it  has  found. 

For  instance,  the  sources  said  that  when 
Moscow  learned  that  Nicaragua  had  resold, 
some  oil  provided  by  the  Soviei  bloc  without  au-  f, 

thorization,  it  warned  the  Sandinisia  Govern¬ 
ment  last  June  that  all  oil  supplies  might  be  cut  » 

off.  Soviet  unhappiness  even  surfaced  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  in  Pravda  noting  that  "not  every¬ 
thing  is  running  smoothly”  with  the  "consider¬ 
able  aid”  to  Cuba. 

The  article  cited  construction  of  a  nickel  -  • 
complex  at  Moa  Bay  that  "is  now  in  us  tenth 
year”  because  of  faulty  Soviet  design  and  de¬ 
fective  equipment  and  Cuban  timewasting. 

Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  officials  have,  in  turn, 
been  heard  to  complain  about  the  poor  quality 
of  Soviet  goods  and  the  endless  wait  for  space 
parts.  Now  there  has  been  some  irritation  about 
the  meddling  of  the  new  Soviet  taskmasters,  - 

sources  close  to  the  Cubans  said.  Y  *  - 

Moscow's  search  for  new  —  and  less  costly 
—  friends  in  Latin  America,  however,  is  noi 
seen  as  an  alternative  to  its  lies  with  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  or  a  rhange  in  its  more  active  rela¬ 
tionships  with  Argentina,  Peru,  Mexico,  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Ecuador.  Rather,  according  to  West¬ 
ern  diplomats.  Mr.  Shevardnadze’s  current  trip 

—  and  even  a  possible  trip  to  the  region  by  the  mmmhmmhnmh 
Soviet. leader.  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  —  are  the 
result  of -several  years -of- gradual  rapproche-  - ' 
ment.  ;■:>  tfWBMPIk 

*  --QirietlyrMoscow^has  expanded- its  presence  inTatin^AffPffl^HSF- 
through  increased  numbers  of  Soviei  trade  offices,  airline  routes, 
■diplomats. .technicians,  journalists  and  academics.  One  particular 
success  is  that,  since  1981.  the  number  of  Latin  American  youths 
studying  on  scholarships  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  doubled  to  more 
than- 10,000  a  year. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  been  watching  the  Shevardna¬ 
dze  trip  with  some  suspicion.  “The  military  would  not  have  brooked 
for  this,"  said  an  American  official  in  Washington,  referring  to  the 
former  governments  of  Argentina.  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  "The  Sovi¬ 
ets  are  taking  advantage  of  the  new  openness." 

Latin  Americans  were  struck  by  what  they  saw  as  the  Soviet 
Union's  new  openness.  "They  arc  more  willing  in  acrommcxJatc." 
said  a  Brazilian  involved  in  the  writing  of  a  final  joint 
cpmmunfque.“Or  at  least  they  are  listening,  which  they  did  not  in 
the  past." 
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Nicaragua 


Perhaps  most  prominent  on  Mr.  Shevardnadze's  itinerary  was 
a  country  in  which  he  did  not  appear,  Nicaragua.  With  the  new 
Soviei  emphasis  on  trade  over  ideology,  Nicaragua  has  111  lie  lo 
offer  Moscow  except  solidarity.  Soviet  bloc  grams  and  credits  to 
Nicaragua  are  the  mainstay  of  the  Sandinisia  Government. 

BuLthe  Russians  have  expressed  growing  frustration  with 
what  they  perceive  as  poor  management  and  deep  inefficiencies  in 
the  Nicaraguan  economy,  and  have  complained  that  some  of  their 
aid  is  being  wasted.  They  have  limited  their  donations  of  oil.  and 
are  pressing  the  Sandmistas  to  improve  their  ties  to  Latin 
American  and  Western  European  governments.  The  Russians  do 
not  seem  to  care  if  the  Sandmistas  have  to  moderate  their  domestic 
policies  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  ihose  governments.  The 
military  aid  which  Nicaragua  receives  from  Soviet  bloc  countries 
is  every  hit  as  important  ns  u  s  eennom  ic  aid.  The  Nicaraguan 
armed  forces  are  Che  most  powerful,  hy  far.  in  Central  America, 
and  ore  equipped  largely  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  provided 
more  than  100  tanks  and  more  than  30 combat  helicopters. 

Fighting  a  guerrilla  insurgency  financed  by  the  United  States, 
the  Sandmistas  rely  on  East  German  trucks.  Soviet  helicopters  and 
North  Korean  rifles.  The  Soviei  Union  has  nor  moved  overtly  to 
build  u  strategic  base  in  Nicaragua,  however,  and  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  sell  jet  fighters  to  the  Sandmistas. 


Cuba 

Cuba  is  the  Soviet  Union's  principal  outpost  in  Latin  America. 
At  more  than  $12  million  a  day,  the  island  is  the  largest  recipient  of 
Soviet  uid  in  the  world  and  maintains  one  of  the  largest  armed 
forces  in  the  region,  comparable  to  that  of  Brazil,  which  has  10 
times  more  than  Cuba's  10  million  people.  The  Cuban  armed  forces 
have  more  than  160,000  active-duty  personnel,  equipped  by  the 
Soviet  Uninn. 

The  Russians  also  use  Cuba  us  a  base  for  military  and 
intelligence  activities.  Fidel  Cast  ro  has  always  made  u  great  show 
of  his  independence  and  the  Russians  have  done  little  publicly  to 
contradict  him.  But  critics  say  that  Mr.  Castro's  soldiers  and 
technicians  are  Moscow’s  surrogates  in  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
encouraging  revolutions  and  supplying  arms  and  advisers. 

Generally.  Mr.  Castro  does  not  criticize  Moscow,  and  the 
Kremlin  remains  mostly  silent  on  him.  The  new  currents  of 
openness  in  the  Soviei  Union  have  not  been  widely  publicized  in 
Cuba,  but  Soviet  periodicals  sell  out  quickly  in  Havana. 


Argentina 

Relations  between  Moscow  and  Buenos  Aires,  doting  back  tn 
1946,  meant  little  until  J980,  when  Washington  declared  a  wheal 
ctjtegvjn  rctii%t,iyn  fyr  tho^iyjgijnvasinq.of  Afghanistan.  . . 

count rie^jiirned  mio grout  customers  for  Argenime-gtains.  ■  - 

Ironically  .the  same  military  junta  that  fought  its  ^’dirty  war" 
against  “Communist  subversion"  —  killing  close  to  10,000  people  — 
exported  as  much  as  $2.9  billion  worth  of  goods  to  Soviet  markets  in 
1981.  Moscow  is  building  a  new  embassy  and  keeps  a  large  trade 
comer  in  Buenos  Aires  and  cultural  centers  in  other  cities.  It  has  an 
airline  rouie  and  rights  to  fish  m  Argentine  waters.  Moscow  would 
like  to  step  up  trade  again.  It  has  sold  Argentina  lhe  nuclear  fuel 
and  services  that  Western  nations,  bound  by  treaty,  refused. 
Argentina  also  buys  Russian  turbines  for  its  dams  and  equipment 
for  its  railroads.  Argentina  sells  beef,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
wanted  to  make  significant  military  sales,  including  planes,  as  it 
has  done  in  Peru. 


Brazil 

In  Brazil.  Uit  in  America’s  largest  economy,  Moscow  last  week 
got  the  economic  and  cultural  agreements  it  has  long  sought,  (r 
.  ..  vwinlsnn  jnten^triidn/elajUumihip  of  the  kind  it  has  with  India.:.  • 

lift. if  tin*:  MRJYflW-WMswkio  B interest  *P.US  qqmflwer  -  - . 

! ■  •  •  mdusi ry.  It-  w.uuld  likoJanding-rightg  for  Aeroflot  and  to- expand  its 

i  -  .trade  offices  in  Brazil.  -  ■ 

For  the  first  time,  major  joint-ventures  with  Comecon 
countries  are  on  the  drawing  hoard  and  reportedly  almost  ready 
for  signing.  These  include  a  large  iron-manganese  plant  in  the 
Amazon  basin,  for  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  provide  $60  million 
worth  of  equipment  in  exchange  for  half  the  plant’s  annual  output 
of  150,000  tons. 

After  pressing  Tor  more  than  four  years.  Moscow  obtained  the 
cultura  I  accord  that  will  allow  for  more  exchanges  of  professors, 
siudoms.  films  and  literature.  At  the  United  Nations,  Soviei 
diplomats  try  to  enlist  Brazil’s  backing  for  Soviet  proposals 
because  of  its  weighty  voice  in  Latin  America. 


The  Reopening  of  La  Prensa 


The  Chamorros:  Nicaragua’s  Remarkable  Press  Family 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 


Managua,  N  ica  ragua 

WITH  the  reopening  of  the 
opposition  newspaper. La 
Prensa  last  week,  Nica¬ 
ragua  regained  one  of  its 
most  celebrated  institutions,  and  the 
remarkable  Chamorro  family  once 
again  stepped  to  the  forefront  of  na¬ 
tional  life.  Both  the  newspaper  and 
the  family  have  become  icons  of 
Nicaraguan  history,  and  both  are 
certain  to  play  important  roles  as 
the  country  advances  tentatively  to¬ 
ward  liberalization  under  provisions 
of  the  new  Central  American  peace 
accord,  to  go  into  effect  Nov.  7. 

No  matter  whether  the  victors  in 
the  current  struggle  are  the  Sandin- 
istas,  the  political  opposition,  or  the 
United  Statps- backed  contra  guerril¬ 
las,,  the  Chamorros  seem  assured  of 
remaining  prominent  and  influen¬ 
tial.  Until  the  late  1970’s,  La  Prensa 
was' simply  a  rather  ordinary  news¬ 
paper  that  supported  the  party  out  of 
power.  But -as  the  Soqtoza  family 
dictatorship  Tightened  its  rule,  the 
editor  of  La  Prensa,  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro  Cardinal,  became  the 
country's  most  outspoken  opposition 
figure.  When  he  was  assassinated  in 
January  1978,  many  Nicaraguans 
presumed  that  the  gunmen  were 
Somoza  agents.  The  assassination 
moved  many  who  had  been  neutral 
to  join  a  national  rebellion  that  top¬ 
pled  the  dictatorship  and  brought  the 
Sandinista  Front  to  power.  Today, 
Mr.  Chamorro's  widow,  his  brothers. 
Sisters  and  in-laws,  and  his  sons  and 
daughters  are  spread  across  the 
political  spectrum.  Nearly  all  deco¬ 
rate  their  offices  with  photos  of  the 
slain  publisher,  and  all  claim  to  be 
inspired  by  his  legacy. 

La  Prensa  took  art  increasingly 
ami-Sandinist.-  stand  in  the  years 
following  the  1979  revolution;  Stan- 


Violeta  Chamorro  holds  up  first  issue  of 
La  Prensa.  published  again  last  week 
after  suspension  of  more  than  a  year. 


ing  in  1982  it  was  subjected  to  prior 
censorship.  It  was  shut  down  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  order  in  June  1986  following 
a  Congressional  vole  in  Washington 
favoring  renewed  American  aid  to 
the  contras.  The  Government  did  not 
give  a  specific  reason  for  the  closing, 
but  it  had  accused  the  paper  of  favor¬ 
ing  the  contras.  The  senior  editor, 
Jaime  Chamorro  Cardenal,  brother 
of  Pedro,  left  Nicaragua. 

Last  week,  Jaime  Chamorro  re¬ 


turned,  but  he  said  he  had  noL  much 
real  hope.  He  doubted  that  the  San- 
dinistas.  whom  he  perceives  as  dic¬ 
tatorial,  would  actually  allow  genu¬ 
ine  press  freedom. 

The  author  of  the  new  peace  ac¬ 
cord.  President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez 
of  Costa  Rica,  has  predicted  that  the 
Sandmistas  will  have  great  difficulty 
maintaining  power  if  they  fully  com¬ 
ply  with  their  obligations  to  permit 
freedom  of  expression.  "The  lesson 


of  history  could  not  be  more  clear,’* 
Mr.  Arias  said  in  an  interview  in  Au¬ 
gust.  “No  Marxist  regime  can  sur¬ 
vive  with  a  Tree  press.”  The  Chamor¬ 
ros  who  are  publishing  La  Prensa 
are  only  one  group  in  the  family. 
Jaime  Chamorro's  brother,  Xavier, 
edits  the  pro-Gotamment  daily 
Nuevo  Diario,  which  is  published 
about  100  yards  from  La  Prensu’s 
plant.  Across  town,  one  of  their  rela¬ 
tives  Mliis  the  official  Sandinisia 


daily  paper,  Barricada.  Another 
nephew  lives  in  Costa  Rica,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  exiled  weekly  Nicaragua 
Hoy,  and  is  a  senior  contra  leader. 
For  some  time,  it  has  seemed  that 
there  was  nol  enough  room  in  San¬ 
dinisia  Nicaragua  for  all  the  Cha¬ 
morros.  Bui  Presidem  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra  says  that  If  other 
Central  American  countries  live  up 
■to  the  peare  accord,  which  requires 
them  to  stop  aiding  the  contras,  he  is 


willing  to  lift  all  restrictions  on  the 
Nicaraguan  press. 

The  peace  accord  requires  all 
countries  in  the  region  to  allow 
"complete  freedom  for  television, 
radio  and  press,"  and  Mr.  Ortega  is 
already  being  pressed  by  those  who 
believe  he  is  not  complying  quickly 
enough.  He  has  allowed  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  La  Prensa  and-  the  Roman 
Catholic  radio  station,  but  opposition 
leaders  are  demanding  that  he  au¬ 
thorize  the  return  of  more  than  20 
radio  news  programs  closed  in  1982, 
some  run  by  journalists  now  in  exile 
supporting  the  contras. 

Even  more  far-reaching  is  the 
prospect  that  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Sandinista  takeover,  there  could 
be  a  television  station  controlled  by 
the  opposition.  The  country's  princi¬ 
pal  business  coalition,  which  is  mili- 
tantly  ami-Sandinist  a,  has  applied 
for  a  television  license,  and  its  lead¬ 
ers  are  acting  as  though  they  expect 
their  application  to  be  granted. 

It  is  stii!  uncertain  whether  the 
Government  will  impose  any  limits 
on  press  freedom.  The  head  of  the 
pro-Sandinista  Journalists’  Union, 
Lily  Soto,  disconcerted  some  of  her 
colleagues  with  a  proposal  that  the 
Interior  Ministry,  the  Cultural  Minis¬ 
try  and  other  agencies  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  review  publications  and 
broadcasts.  And  Xavier  Chamorro, 
the  editor  nf  Nuevo  Diario,  said  he 
hoped  the  newly  reopened  La  Prensa 
would  exercise  responsible  opposi¬ 
tion.  “If  it  indulges  in  personal  at¬ 
tacks  or  says  the  statue  of  the  Virgin 
is  sweating  because  God  doesn't  like 
the  revolution,"  he  said,  “that  is  not 
responsible  or  serious.”  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  lhe  first  edition  of  the  revived 
paper  started  firing  at  once,  in  a 
front  page  editorial:  "La  Prensa  to¬ 
day  tells  the  Sandinisia  From  that 
Nicaraguans  have  never  wanted  and 
do  not  want  a  Communist-style  to¬ 
talitarian  dictatorship." 
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California  Tries  Caring 
For  Its  Growing  Ranks 
Of  Latchkey  Children 


By  ROBERT  REINHOLD 


Pacifica.  Calif. 

VERY  evening  at  about  5.  regular  as- 
the  fog  that  rolls  in  over  this  blue- 
collar  suburb  south  of  San  Francis¬ 
co,  working  parents  descend  on  the 
Sharp  Park  Children’s  Center. 

Cheryl  Chodrick.  recently  divorced,  col¬ 
lects  her  6-year-old,  Stephanie,  whom  she  de¬ 
posited  10  hours  earlier  on  her  way  to  work  in 
San  Francisco.  Robert  Delicino,  a  house 
painter,  comes  to  get  Regina,  6;  his  wife,  on 
her  way  to  work  as  a  cashier  for  an  automo¬ 
bile  dealer,  drops  Regina  off  before  school. 

The  center  is  evidence  that  after  years  of 
talk  and  handwringing,  the  states  are  finally 
starting  to  do  something  about  the  growing 
number  of  latchkey  children,  school-age 
youngsters  who  lack  adult  supervision  pan 
of  the  day  because  of  such  modern  American 
realities  as  divorce,  unwed  motherhood  and 
the  two-career  family.  California1  is  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  leader,  but  its  year-old  program 
so  far  serves  only  14,000  of  the  state's  esti¬ 
mated  800.000  latchkey  children. 

Nationally,  the  number  of  such  children 
has  been  estimated  variously  from  2  million 
to  10  million,  depending  on  the  definition.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  mothers  are  in  the 
work  force  at  least  pan-time;  among  moth¬ 
ers  whose  youngest  child  is  between  6  and  13, 
yea  rs  old,  nea  rly  three-qua  rters  work. 

In  a  national  poll  by  Louis  Harris  and  As¬ 
sociates  released  last  month.  51  percent  of 
the  1,000  teachers  interviewed  said  that  lack 
of  afterschool  supervision  was  the  primary 
cause  of  poor  school  performance  and  41  per¬ 
cent  of  the  2,000  parents  said  their  children 
were  often  unsupervised  after  school.  The 


pollsters  said  that  the  problem  cut  across 
rural,  urban  and  suburban  boundaries  and  all 
income  groups,  in  fact,  a  Census  Bureau 
study  found  that  white  upper-income  chil¬ 
dren  were  .more  likely  to  be  thrown-  on  their 
own.  perhaps  because  of  a  lack  of  extended 
family  or  of  a  belief  that  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods  were  relatively  safe. 

Still,  after-school  isolation  often  means 
anxiety  for  both  parent  and  child.  Employers 
often  say  that  productivity  drops  markedly 
after  3  P.M.,  when  parents  start  to  receive 
calls  from  their  children  at  home,  and  studies 
have  found  that  child-rearing  problems  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  absenteeism  and 
turnover:  Of  companies  with  more  than  100 
employees,  more  than  2,500  offer  some  kind 
of  child-care  assistance,  a  sharp  increase 
fmm  the  1 10  that  did  so  in  1978  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  44,000  companies  nationwide. 

Under  the  pioneering  California  program, 
the  state  pays  a  total  of  S16  million  a  year  to 
local  school  districts,  parks  departments  or 
nonprofit  agencies  that  win  contracts  to  pro¬ 
vide  care.  The  centers  offer  arts  and  crafts, 
homework  help,  games  and  sports;  they 
transport  the  children  to  and  from  school, 
and  take  them  on  field  trips  in  the  summer. 

Many  parents  say  that,  as  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  intended,  the  program  has  given  them 
the  chance  for  braining  so  they  can  get  off 
welfare  or  increase  their  income.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  state  subsidized  care  for  6-year-old 
Stephanie  Smith  while  her  mother  Susan,  a 
single  parent,  learned  job  skills.  Now  a  file 
clerk  with  a  law  firm,  Ms.  Smith  still  has  an 
income  well  below  the  state  median,  so  she 
pays  only  $6.50  a  week  for  Stephanie's  ca  re. 

The  original  bill  required  that  half  the  chil¬ 
dren  come  from  low-income  families,  who 
pay  on  a  sliding  scale  depending  on  income, 
and  half  from  middle-class  families  who 
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Youngsters  after  school  at  the  Sharp  Park  Children’s  Center  in  Pacifica,  Calif. 


would  pay  the  full  fees  $70  a  week  here  in 
Pacifica  for  summertime  care.  $40  during 
the  school  year.  Many  centers,  especially 
those  in  low-income  neighborhoods,  found  it 
difficult  to  attract  enough  children  paying 
full  fees;  last  week,  Gov.  George  Deukmejian 
signed  a  measure  casing  the  requirement. 

The  demand  is  clear  in  Pacifica,  where  the 
Parks,  Beaches  and  Recreation  Department 
runs  four  sites  serving  400  school-age  chil¬ 
dren.  David  F.  Martin,  the  program  director, 
says  310  more  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

Given  the  scarcity  of  spaces  under  the 
slate  program,  many  localities  have  been 
looking  for  alternatives.  In  Lawndale,  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  a  local  partnership  has 
mounted  a  program  expected  to  take  care  of 


all  the  child-care  needs.  The  school  district 
provides  the  sites,  janitorial  services  and  li¬ 
ability  insurance,  the  city  provides  parks, 
summer  staff  and  transportation,  the  local 
United  Way  has  organized  the  project  and  de¬ 
veloped  scholarships  for  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  fees.  It  serves  children  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  8th  grade  every  day  until  6  P.M. 
at  a  cost  of  $40  a  month  per  family,  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  state  program. 

Taking  another  tack,  San  Francisco  is  re¬ 
quiring  that  new  companies  either  provide 
on-site  child  care  or  pay  into  a  municipal 
fund  that  will  provide  centers. 

Other  states  a  re  acting,  too.  The  Indiana 
legislature  recently  appropriated  $400,000, 
from  a  new  state  cigarette  tax,  to  subsidize 


care  for  about  4,000  youngsters  from  low-in¬ 
come  families.  New  York  State  last  year 
spent  $600,000  to  help  start  up  centers  that 
now  care  for  8,600  children  statewide,  with 
families  paying  for  the  week-to-week  costs. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Governor  Kean  of  New 
Jersey  signed  a  $500,000  bill  to  begin  a  latch¬ 
key  program  in  that  state.  And  Massachu¬ 
setts  sold  thousands  of  tickets  when  it  offered 
child-care  subsidies  as  a  lottery  prize. 

"Communities  have  changed  and  families 
have  changed  and  our  attitudes  finally  are 
collectively  changing,"  said  Michelle  Selig- 
son,  director  of  the  Schoolage  Childcare 
Project  at  Wellesley  College.  But  millions  of 
children  across  the  country  still  come  home 
da  ily  to  empty  houses. 


Fatal  Crash  in  Colorado 


Waiting  at  the  White  House 
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The  B-lB  bomber:  What  it  can  do 

Role 

Long-range,  heavy  strategic  bomber  intended  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  Soviet  Union  by  flying  fast  and  low  to  avoid  radar 

Speed 

Almost  the  speed  ol  sound  at  altitudes  as  low  as  200  feet 
Low  supersonic  at  higher  altitude 

Range  (unrefueled) 

7.455  miles 

Dimensions 

Span:  137  feet  with  wings  extended 
Length:  145.8  feet 

Height  34  feet 

Maximum  take-off  weight 
477.000  pounds 
Engines 

Four  General  Electric  F101-GE-102  turbolan  engines 

Crew 

Four,  with  room  for  two  passengers 

Payload 

Internally:  24  gravity-drop  nuclear  bombs  or  short-range 
nuclear  missiles,  OR  up  to  84  500-pound  nonnuclear  bombs 

Externally:  under  fuselage,  an  additional  14  short-range 
missiles  OR  14  nuclear  bombs  OR  44  500-pound  conventional 
bombs 

Plane  can  also  be  reconfigured  to  carry  long-range  cruise 
missiles  internally  or  externally 

Number  delivered  by  Rockwell  International 

69,  with  31  more  on  order,  at  about  $200  million  per  plane  In 

1981  dollars 

Bases  where  planes  are  on  alert 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  in  South  Dakota 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas 

Records 

Holds  36  world  records  for  speed,  payload  and  distance 

Source:  U.S.  Air  Force 
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New  Setback  for  a  Costly  Bomber 


By  JOHN  H.  CUSHMAN  Jr. 


Washington 

WHEN  news  first  reached  the  Penta¬ 
gon  on  Monday  that  a  B-lB  bomber 
had  crashed  in  Colorado  on  a  low- 
levcl  training  flight,  officials  could  not  help 
hut  suspect  1  he  worst. 

Compounding  the  concern  over  the  loss  of 
life  (three  of  the  six-man  crew  died)  was  dis¬ 
may  at  the  loss  of  the  immense  bomber  itself 
(each  costs  about  $200  million.)  But  program 
managers  had  a  more  far-reaching  fear:  that 
one  of  the  plane's  electronic  flight  control 
systems,  long  criticized  as  ineffective,  had 
failed  and  caused  the  crash. 

To  its  relief,  the  Air  Force  learned  quickly 
that  neither  the  terrain-following  radar, 
which  is  supposed  to  allow  the  airplane  to  fly 
very  fast  as  close  as  200  feet  to  the  ground, 
nor  the  stall  inhibitor  system,  which  is  meant 
to  prevent  loss  of  lift  during  tricky  (light 
maneuvers,  was  implicated. 

Instead,  the  crash  was  evidently  caused 
when  the  plane  sucked  some  birds  into  its 


huge  engine  inlets,  overstressing  its  spinning 
jet  turbines.  Two  engines  lost  power,  and  one 
of  them  caught  fire,  bringing  the  plane  down. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  low-flying 
aircraft  striking  birds  —  aviation  authorities 
report  more  than  a  thousand  incidents  annu¬ 
ally  —  and  the  results  are  not  often  disas¬ 
trous,  even  for  the  military  aircraft  that 
regularly  fly  at  high  speeds  and  low  altitudes 
over  wilderness  areas.  On  the  same  day  as 
the  crash,  another  B-l  B  bomber  flying  from 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas  struck  one 
bird,  which  cracked  the  cover  on  a  radar  sets 
but  did  little  other  damage.  But  the  downed 
B-I B  had  apparently  plowed  through  a  whole 
flock;  according  to  Air  Force  officials,  the 
last  radio  transmission  from  the  crew  re¬ 
ported  "multiple  bird  strikes.” 

Because  its  planes  fly  so  much  faster  than 
most  civilian  aircraft,  which  increases  the 
force  or -any  strike,  the  Air  Force  has  a 
harder  task  in  trying  io  design  aircraft  that 
can  survive  bird  collisions.  It  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  build  a  contraption  at  one  laboratory 
that  can  hurl  bird  carcasses  or  other  objects 
at  aircraft  canopies.  At  the  University  of 


Dayton  Research  Institute,  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram  can  tell  the  Air  Force  Aeronautical 
Propulsion  Laboratory  exactly  how  big  ar 
bird  various  aircraft  engines  can  swallow' 
under  varying  flight  conditions. 

But  the  military  has  had  to  accept  that 
some  losses  to  bird  strikes  are  inevitable. 

Dave  North,  a  former  Air  Force  pilot  who 
is  a  reporter  for  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  magazine,  said  that  when  he  flew 
a  B-l  B  for  a  recent  review  of  the  plane,  “1  did 
see  some  birds  —  but  if  you’re  going  .87  on  a 
track  you  can’t  do  a  lot  of  jigging  and  jagging 
to  avoid  birds."  "Going  .87"  means  I  he  plane 
was  traveling  a  little  less  than  the. speed  or 
sound,  which  is  about  1,088  feet  per  second. 

By  and  large,  said  Mr.  North,  the  much- 
criticized  bomber  flew  very  well.  ‘‘-It  handles 
much  like  a  fighter  down  low,’.'  he  said.  "It 
surprises  you  that  there  is  130  Teel  of  aircraft 
behind  you.” 

One  lingering  question 'about  the  crash  is 
why  only  three  crewmen  survived.  The 
bomber  is  equipped  with  four  ejection  scats, 
and  other  crewmen  are  trained  in  bailing  out 
during  emergencies. 
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For  Now,  Quiet  on 
Iran-Contra  Front 


By  JOEL  BRINKLEY 


Washington 

EVERY  once  in  a  while,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan '5  aides  sug¬ 
gest  that,  on  a  particular 
controversy,  it  would  be 
best  if  he  just  kept  'quiet.  That  was 
the  view  for  months  in  the  heat  of  the 
Iran-contra  affair.  Once,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  even  pleaded  laryngitis  to  avoid 
answering  reporters'  questions. 

But  sometimes,  a  White  House  of¬ 
ficial  said,  "you  can  just  tell  from 
the  set  of  his  jaw  that  he  doesn’t 
agree"  with  the  advice.  And  so  it 
went  last  week. 

This  was  one  of  the  times  to  keep 
quiet.  White  House  officials  decided 
-  after  being  briefed  in  advance  on  al¬ 
legations  in  Bob  Woodward's  new 
book,  "Veil:  The  Secret  Wars  of  the 
C.I.A.,  1981-1987."  The  book  de¬ 
scribes  aggressive  covert  activities 
prompted  by  William  J.  Casey  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
says  that  some  operations  went  "off 
the  books,"  including  an  attempt  to 
kill  a  leader  of  Hezbollah,  the  mili¬ 
tant  Moslem  faction.  The  book  also 
says  that  Mr.  Casey,  near  the  time  of 
his  death,  "nodded  yes"  when  asked 
if  he  knew  that  profits  from  Amer¬ 
ican  arms  sales  to  Iran  were  di¬ 
verted  to  the  Nicaraguan  contras. 

On  Sunday,  right  after  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  came  out  with  the  first  of 
a  series  of  excerpts  ‘from  the  book. 
Sophia  Casey  said  that  the  account  of 
a  deathbed  interview  with  her  hus¬ 
band  was  “a  lie.”  There  were  some 
questions  and  few  answers  at  White 
House  briefings.  By  mid-week  a 
White  House  official  was  saying,  “If 
there’s  any  real  concern  over  here,  I 
can't  sense  it —  It’s  not  a  hot  topic." 

Then  on  Wednesday,  in  answer  to  a 
shouted  question  at  a  photo  session, 
Mr.  Reagan  replied:  "I  think  there's 
an  awful  lot  of  fiction  about  a  man 
.  who  was  unable  to  communicate  at 
'all  and  is  now  being  quoted  as  if  he 
were  doing  nothing- :but  talking  his 
head  off.”  He.  said  he  had  authorized 
counterterrorism  units  in  Lebanon 
but  that  “I  never  have,  and  I  never 
will;  and  I  didn’.tV  sign  anything  au¬ 
thorizing  an  'assassination.-  (The 
book  did  nor  say  he.  had.)-  Asked  if - 
Mr.  Casey  had  carried  out  any  cov¬ 
ert  activities  without  his  knowledge. 
Mr.  Redgan  offered  an  undeniably 
accurate  response;  "Not  that  I  know 
of.”  The  story  was ;  kept  alive  for  a 
couple'of  dayslonger. ' 

The  Administration  has  tried  be¬ 
fore  to  brush  off  the  whole  Iran-con¬ 
tra  affair  as  a  dead  issue,  most  nota¬ 
bly  after  the  Tower  Commission  re¬ 
port  was  issued  in '  late  February. 
The  issue  kept  re-animating,  preoc¬ 
cupying  the  White  House  for  much  of 


the  year.  Now  no  (me  there  even 
talks  about  it  anymore. 

Almost  all  President’s  senior  aides 
came  on  board  after  the  scandal 
broke.  They  are  not  implicated,  and 
want  to  move  forward,  making 
names  for  themselves  and  for  Mr. 
Reagan  in  the  15  months  before  his 
Presidency  draws  to  a  close.  The  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser.  Frank  Car- 
lucci,  was  asked  about  the  Wood¬ 
ward  book  Thursday  in  a  long-sched¬ 
uled  interview  with  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Noting  that  he 
"was  not  in  government  at  the  time” 
of  most  events  in  the  book,  he  em¬ 
phasized  that  "we  have  instituted 
processes  for  the  review  which  are 
ironclad,”  so  "any  renegade  opera¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak,  would  be  totally  out 
of  the  question  at  this  point." 

The  White  House  still  must 
weather  the  indictments  which  will 
probably  be  obtained  by  the  Iran- 
contra  special  prosecutor  before 
year’s  end.  But  it  has  done  its  best  to 
separate  itself  from  the  most  prob¬ 
able  targets,  the  former  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser.  Rear  Adm.  John  M. 
Poindexter,  and  his  aide,  Lieut.  CoL 
Oliver  L.  North,  who  could  be 
charged  with  obstruction  of  justice 
'  and  conspiracy.  - 

In  addition,  the  Congressional 
committees’  report  on  the  affair  will 
be  published  in  a  few  weeks.  A  draft 
will  be  sent  to  the  White  House  later 
this  month  for  a  security  review. 
Two  Republican  members  of  the' 
House  Iran-contra  committee  com¬ 
plained  last  week  that  the  draft  re¬ 
port  implied  Mr.  Reagan  knew  of  the 
diversion  of  profits;  they  promised 
their  own  version. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  affair  damaged  the  White  House, 
weakening  the  President's  standing 
with  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  ■  But  the  Administration's 
view  today  is  that  further  damage  is 
unlikely.  Of  the  Congressional  re¬ 
port,  a  senior  White  House  official 
predicted  .that  it  will  present  “a 
short  term  P.R.  problem.  That's  alL” 


William  j.  Casey 
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Wow  that  Jackie 
Mason  has  paved 
the  way,  the 
satirist  is 
welcome  bn 
Broadway. 


By  PETER  J.  BOYER 

ort  Sahl,  a  satirist 
rooted  in  the  comedy 
clubs  of  the  urban  hip, 
has  worked  the 
Borscht-Belt  only  once 
—  and  that  time  was  a  disaster.  There 
was  a  police  convention  in  th§  house, 
and  just  as  he* got  roiling  on  his  Rich-’ 
ard  Nixon  jokes,  the  officers  stood  up 
and  started  singing  “God  Bless 
■  America." 

.  But  now,  in  a  way.  the  Borscht  Belt 
has  made  amends. 

After  trying  vainly  for  five  years  to 
interest  a  Broadway  producer  in  his 
one-man  show,  Mr.  Sahl  finally  got  a 
bite  from  James  Nederlander,  who 
booked  Mr.  Sahl  into  his  Neil  Simon 
Theater,  where  “Mori  Sahl  on  Broad¬ 
way”  opens  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  Sahl  is  convinced  that  he  owes 
his  Broadway  opportunity  to  Jackie 
Mason,  a  prince  of  the  Catskills 
whose  Tony-winning  one-man  act, 
“The  World  According  to  Me,"  has 
been  such  a  phenomenal  success  that 
it  made  Mr.  Sahi's  long-resisted  pro¬ 
posal  suddenly  seem  a  reasonable 
risk.  “The  Mason  thing,  there’s  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  that  gave  them 
the  courage,"  Mr.  Sahl  says.  “I've 
been  trying  to  get  this  show  here  for  a 
long  time,  but  Nederlander 's  guard 
must  have  been  down  bcause  of  the 
Mason  success."’ 

Mr.  Mason,  too,  credits  Mr.  Sahi’s 
engagement  to  his  own  success,  and 
he  notes  the  irony  of  the  Borscht  Belt 
stand-up  having  paved  the  way  for 
the  intellectual  jouster.  “It’s  unbe¬ 
lievably  ironic,  it’s  ironic  to  the  point 
or  being  ridiculous,"  Mr.  Mason  says, 
inimitably,  "that.  Mon  Sahl,  a  guy 
who  belongs  on  Broadway,  couldn’t 
get  there,  and  the  guy  who  doesn’t  be¬ 
long  on  Broadway,  me.  has  to  be  a  hit 
to  get  him  there.  They’d  have  never 
taken  a  shot  onMort  without  me.”  _ 

Actually,  Mr.  Sahl  played  Broad-  ’ 
way  30  years  ago,  the  young,  acid-wit- 
ted  saloon  talker  about  whom  Brooks 
Atkinson  of  The  New  York  Times 
wrote,  "Name  anything  that  is  cur¬ 
rent  in  intellectual  society  and  Mr.’’ 


Martha  Swope 

Longtime  comedian  Mort  Sahl  ponders  a  puzzling  world.  One  thing  that's  changed— his  audience.  Now, 
he  says,  they  share  his  outrage. 


Sahl  can  make  it  look  either  bogus  or 
hopeless.”  Three  decades  later,  the 
act  (as  the  man)  is  essentially  the 
same;  only  the  perspective  has 
changed.  Mr.  Sahl  used  to  ask  his 
audience,  "Is  there  anyone  I  haven’t 
offended  yet?"  Now.  he  says,  in  the 
post-Vietnam.  post-Watergate,  post- 
Iran/contra  world,  his  outrage  is 
shared  by  the  audience.  “The  things 
that  used  to  be  known  as  my  aberra¬ 
tions  and  my  obsessions  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  all  of  them  now,  from  Water¬ 
gate  to  Iran.  We’re  all  inmates  here 
now." 

_ So.HVtr.  Sahl  says,  an  evening  with 

Mort  Sahi  wili  now  seem  less  like  an 
act  of  sociar  contrition.  of  the 
things  that  has  changed  is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  kind  of  hard  guy  to 
take,  but  it’s  good  for  you  —  ‘He’s 
noble  and  he’s  on  the  right  side  and 


he’s  virtuous’  —  they  like  me  a  lot  of 
the  time.  1  never  Hed  to  them.  They 
like  me  now.  and  so  I  can  get  away 
with  a  lot  more." 

But  the  man  who  skewered  Ike  and 
Nixon  says  he  isn't  in  New  York  to  do 
"Mort  Sahi's  Greatest  Hits,"  popular 
roastings  from  the  past,  although  he 
suspects  that's  what  some  of  his  lib¬ 
eral  urban  audience  might  expect  of 
his  Broadway  show.  “The  liberals  are 
ready  to  elect  Bill  Bradley  and  invade 
Nicaragua  under  his  leadership,"  Mr. 
Sahl  says,  warming  up  to  a  favorite 
topic,  "so  they  want  me  to  make  them 
feel  better  about  it  How  do  f  make 
Them  feel  teller?*!' talk  folhern  about 
Nixon?  ,1  won’t  let  them  off  the  hook 
that  way.  Or  tell  them  that  Reagan  is 
the  Teflon  President?  I  won’t  do  that 
for  them." 

In  fact;  liberals  have  become  a 


favorite  target  of  Mr.  Sahi’s  in  recent 
years,  and,  as  he  worked  his  act  in 
clubs  and  theaters  on  the  West  Coast, 
he  went  after  Mr.  Reagan  "only  be¬ 
cause  the  liberals  are  so  toothless, 
they  can’t  do  anything  about  him.” 

Speaking  of  which,  there  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  Democrats  ("Who  are 
these  guys?”),  who  have  provided 
such  tempting  targets  as  Senator  Jo¬ 
seph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  he  of  the  rhetorical 
borrowings.  “I  think  we’ve  reached 
the  lowest  level  —  my  ghostwriter 
has  stolen  from  your  ghostwriter.” 

Mr.  Sahl  has  edged  into  the  movie 


business  in  recent  years,  mostly  writ¬ 
ing  scripts  that  studios  have  liked 
enough  to  commission,  but  not 
enough  to  make  into  movies.  Holly¬ 
wood,  not  unexpectedly,  will  get  con¬ 
sideration  in  his  act;  Hollywood  is 
filled  with  liberal  angsL  “I'm  work¬ 
ing  for  a  producer,  and  he  says  to  me, 
T  don't  know  how  you  remain  politi¬ 
cally  active/  He  tells  me  how  disillu¬ 
sioned  he  is. 

"He  says  to  me,  ‘1  worked  for  Jack 
Kennedy,  and  these  kids  today  tove 
Reagan,  stock  certificates  and 
BMWs.  I  feel  so  distraught.  I  don't 
live  in  the  same  country  1  was  born 
in.’  He’s  a  disenchanted  idealist.  He 
says,  T  suppose  it’s  absurd,  we’re  out 
of  the  mainstream,  nobody's  going  to 
listen  to  us,  our  lives  are  almost  over. 
All  we  can  do. .  .*  And  I  listen,  because 
I  want  to  know  what  we  can  do,  'All 
we  can  do,’  he  says,  ‘is  make  as  much 
money  as  we  can/  " 

On  the  subject  of  movies:  “You 
know,  I  remember  when  movies  were 
a  populist  form.  They  weren’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  anything.  It  was  diver¬ 
sion.  They  were  being  written  by  guys 
like  Ben  Hecht,  literary  Jews  who 
owned  books.  And  now  they’re  being 
made  by  those  guys  from  film  school 
who  shoot  through  each  other's  feet, 
who  have  no  story  sense,  those  guys 
with  the  beards  and  the  glasses,  and 
everybody’s  analyzing  them.  Film 
analysis.  That's  part  of  what  I’m 
going  to  talk  about.” 

If  liberals  and  Hollywood  will  feel 
the  beat,  women  will,  too.  “This  is  a 
generation  intimidated  by  women." 
Mr.  Sahl  says,  “God.  are  they  afraid 
of  women.  The  guys  are  Cream  of 
Wheat. 

"The  trick,  of  course,  is  to  cell  the 
truth  and  keep  it  funny.  The  feminists 
are  notoriously  humorless.  I’ll  tell 
you  a  joke  that  they  rarely  laugh  at.  if 
you  really  want  to  press  them.  I’ll  do 
this  opening  night  and  you’ll  see.  ‘Our 
1  generation  made  a  lot  of  mistakes,  we 
didn’t  realize  (hat  women  were  peo¬ 
ple.  too.  We  made  a  lotta  mistakes. 
We’re  not  as  smart  as  you  kids.  We 
did  some  ghastly  things  —  we  tried  to 
sleep  with  our  wives  early  in  the  mar¬ 
riage,  God  help  us/  They  hate  that. . . 

Perhaps  the  “Is  there  anyone  I 
haven’t  offended?"  query  still 
applies.  “I  am,”  Mr.  Sahl  says,  “the 
opposition.” 


That  is  more  than  he  can  say  for 
(he  new,  and  eminently  successful, 
crop  of  comedians,  those  who  were 
weaned  on  television  and  then  or¬ 
dained  by  Johnny  Carson  and  David 
Leucrman  into  (he  order  of  show 
business  wealth.  "In  the  phrase  of 
Graham  Greene,  the  comedian  is  a 
dangerous  man.  Well,  they’re  not 
dangerous  men.  What  they’re  trying 
to  do  is  sell-in;  they’re  not  trying  to 
overthrow.  They're  not  Bertolt 
Brechts  here.  They  want  to  be  part  of 
that  commercial  success,  they  want 
to  join  it.  The  Carson  show  is  a  ticket 
to  join  it.  The  healthy  attitude  for 
them  would  be  to  be  skeptical  of  that, 
as  a  protector  of  the  status  quo,  which 
he  is _ ” 


Mr.  Sahi's  run  at  the  Neil  Simon  is 
scheduled  for  four  weeks,  with  the 
hope,  of  course,  of  a  Jackie  Mason¬ 
like  hit  run.  The  show,  which  features 
minimal  sets,  Mort  Sahl  and  not 
much  else,  is  a  relatively  minor  risk 
for  Mr.  Nederlander,  the  producer  — 
costing  less  than  $250,000  to  mount 
(including  advertising). 

Aliho.ugh  Mr.  Sahi's  comedy  is 
starkly  different  from  Mr.  Mason's, 
their  course  to  Broadway  was  the 
same.  After  the  Mason  show  became 
a  hit  in  Los  Angeles,  the  producer 
Nick  Vanoff  brought  “The  World  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Me"  to  Mr.  Nederlander’s 
Brooks  Atkinson  theater,  where  it 
found  its  triumph.  Mr.  Nederlander 
then  put  Mr.  Sahl  in  the  Henry  Fonda 
theater  in  Los  Angeles,  where  a  one- 
week  run  sold  out.  It  seemed  worth 
taking  a  shot  on  Broadway.  "We're 
coming  into  an  election  year, -he’s  a 
political  satirist."  Mr.  Nederlander 
said,  "it’s  a  guesswork  on  my  part. 
Nobody  can  pick -a  hit  from  a  flop." 

Mr.  Sahl  is  more  certain  of  his 
chances.  Although  his  run  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  four  weeks,  he's  already 
thinking  of  long-term  housing,  and  he 
supposes  that  by  the  time  he's 
through,  there'  will  be  new  demand 
for  his  unproduced  movie  scripts.  “I 
suppose  at  the  end  of  this  run.  I’ll  be 
able  to  clean  out  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk.  They’ll  want  to  make  every¬ 
thing.  That's  standard.  Because  I’m 
confident  this  is  going  to  run  very 
well  here.  There’s  a  vacuum  here. 
They  should  be  ready."  □ 


Even  Revolutionaries  Smile 
for  America’s  TV  Cameras 


Foreign  leaders 
are  bypassing 


diplomatic 


channels  and 


using  TV  to 


address 


directly. 


By  JOHN  CORRY 


Foreign  spokesmen,  apolo¬ 
gists  and  officials  are  speak* 
ing  to  us  directly,  and  more 
often  than  before.  American 
television  now  seems  to  be  a 
pit  stop  for  foreign  leaders.  On  ABC’s 
“Nightline"  the  other  night,  Ted  Kop- 
pel  mentioned  ’The  increasingly 
popular  practice  on  the  part  of  for¬ 
eign  leaders  of  reaching  past  the 
American  Government  directly  to  the 
American  public.”  TTien  ABC  gave  us 
a  full  hour  of  Ali  Khamenei,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Iran.  The  night  before  that, 
ABC  had  presented  senior  Soviet  offi¬ 
cials.  Ostensibly  they  were  speaking 
to  Peter  Jennings  and  United  States 
Congressmen,  but  actually  they  were 
talking  to  us.  Last  Sunday,  Zhao 
Ziyang.  the  Prime  Minister  of  China, 
who  is  expected  to  succeed  Deng 
Xiaoping  as  that  country’s  para¬ 
mount  leader,  took  a  turn  on  NBC. 
Media  politics  is  now  practiced  on  a 
global  scale;  foreign  leaders  want  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people. 

There  is  a  format  for  this.  Global 
media  politics,  as  practiced,  is  not 
that  much  different  from  the  domes¬ 
tic  kind.  “We  consider  the  American 
people  some  of  the  most  hard-work¬ 
ing,  honest,  serious  and  intelligent 
people  of  the  world,"  President 
Khamenei  said  gravely.  Marshal  Ser¬ 
gei  Akhromeyev,  chief  of  the  Soviet 
General  Staff,  said  he  wanted  the 
"American  people"  to  know  how  he  . 
felt  about  anti-ballistic  missiles.  Mr. 
Zhao,  who  was  on  “Meet  the  Press," 
did  not  bother  to  address  us  directly, 
but  he  didn’t  have  to  because  his  tele¬ 
vision  image  did  it  for  him.  Whatever  ■ 
happened  to  secretive,  even  xeno¬ 
phobic,  Chinese  leaders?  Mr.  Zhao,  in 


a  business  suit  and  tie.  was  a  regular 
guy..  Why.  he  was  so  relaxed,  Tom 
Brokaw  later  told  Chris  Wallace,  “he 
knocked  back  two  beers”  while  he 
spoke. 

•  ■ 

Television  correspondents  are  re¬ 
spectful  to  foreign  leaders,  more  so 
than  they  are  to  domestic  politicians. 
Good  manners  and  the  supranational 
spirit  of  television  allow  the  leaders 
to  appear  in  a  neutral  zone.  President 
Khamenei  insisted  that  the  Iranian 
ship  that  was  attacked  by  a  United 
States  helicopter  had  not  been  laying 
mines;  to  say  otherwise,  he  said,  was 
"absolutely  incorrect  and  a  lie.”  On 
the  other  hand,  he  said,  even  if  the 
ship  had  been  laying  mines;  which  it 
certainly  hadn't,  the  helicopter 
should  not  have  attacked  iL 

Mr.  Koppel  accepted  this,  although 
he  probably  didn't  believe  it,  and  he 
seemed  almost  apologetic  when  he 
said  that  everyone  had  seen  the 
mines  on  television  news  programs. 
“How  do  you  respond,"  he  asked 
President  Khamenei,  "to  that  video* 
tape?” 

Credit  the  Iranian  President  now 
with  impressive  television  skills;  he 
may  have  looked  like  an  exotic  in  his 
gray  and  black  robe,  but  he  spoke 
with  professional  assurance.  Video¬ 
tape,  he  said,  can  be  faked.  If  Amer¬ 
icans  can  transfer  mines  from  one 
ship  to  another,  “they  can  do  other 
things.” 

That  may  not  sound  like  much  of  a 
response,  but  on  television  it  played 
quite  well.  The  Iranian  President  did 
not  deny  the  existence  of  the  video¬ 
tape;  he  said  only  that  the  tape  could 
be  misleading.  Moreover,  he  said  it 
with  what  seemed  to  be  conviction. 
He  was  solemn  until  Mr.  Koppel 
asked  him  why  Iran  made  threats 
against  the  United  States;  then  he 
smiled  He  smiled  again  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  United  States- 7 ran 
arms  deal.  When  Mr.  Koppel  men¬ 
tioned  Robert  C.  McFariane,  the  for¬ 
mer  national  security  adviser,  Mr. 
Khamenei  positively  chuckled 

Could  that  really  be  the  President 
of  the  country  that  recently  pro¬ 
claimed  a  "day  of  hate"?  We  were 
never  quite  certain,  which  presum¬ 
ably  was  what  Mr.  Khamenei  wanted. 
In  global  media  politics,  substantive 


differences  between  countries  can 
dissolve.  Mr.  Koppel  provided  no  ad¬ 
versarial  presence  and  assiduously 
stayed  in  neutral.  At  the  end  of  the  in¬ 
terview,  when  President  Khamenei 
denounced  the  American  press  for 
saying  terrible  things  about  Iran,  Mr. 
Koppel  said  he  was  glad  he  had  Fi¬ 
nally  found  something  —  "your  low 
esteem  of  the  American  media"  —  on 
which  the  United  Stales  Government 
and  Mr.  Khamenei  eould  agree.  We 
had  the  impression  that  “American 
media”  was  caughr  between  two 
sides. 

That  impression  wasn’t  quite  accu¬ 
rate,  but  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  global 
media  politics.  Foreign  leaders 
speaking  to  us  on  television  want  to 
be  in  the  neutral  zone.  When  the 
Soviet  leaders  appeared  on  ABC  —  in 
an  extraordinary  live  two-hour  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  Soviet  leaders  in 
Moscow  and  Mr.  Jennings  and  the 
Congressmen  in  Washington  —  they 
had  a  handicap.  The  Congressmen 
disagreed  with  what  they  said.  This 
meant  there  was  no  neutral  zone. 
This  also  meant  that  we  got  a  more 
substantive  discussion. 

Mr.  Jennings  gave  us  the  essential 
point  “Speech  control,"  he  said,  "is 
the  television  equivalent  of  arms  con- 
troL”  The  discussion  was  not  to  be 
determined  by  media  good  manners. 
Les  Aspin,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  said  the 
Soviel  Union  and  its  allies  had  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  conven¬ 
tional  forces  in  Europe.  Marshall 
Akhromeyev  denied  this;  the  imbal¬ 
ance,  he  said,  was  “a  legend."  Mr. 
Aspin  came  back  strong  and  said, 
“We  just  flat  out  disagree  about  the 
facts.” 

A  moment  later,  Trent  Lott,  the 
House  Republican  whip,  three  times 
in  almost  one  breath,  mentioned 
Soviet  “aggressive  behavior.”  What¬ 
ever  else  he  was  doing,  Mr.  Lott  was 
making  points  for  domestic  political 
consumption;  we  expected  him  to  do 
thaL  The  important  thing,  though, 
was  that  he  was  also  forcing  Marshal 
Akhromeyev  and  his  colleagues  to 
work  harder  when  they  spoke  to  us. 
Television  correspondents  don't 
speak  the  way  Mr.  Lott  did  —  their 
fraternity  rules  prevent  it  —  but 
there  are  times  you  wish  they  did. 
The  neutral  zone  blurs  too  many  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Acrimony  and  argument 
can  be  more  real.  □ 


Calling  the  Role  - 
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ACROSS 

1  Fruit  on  a 
sirawberry 
7  Humbled 

13  Mult  led 

20  Hymn  lunc 

2.1  Sandbox 
edifice 

22  Effacemcnt 

23  Justice 
Thurgood 

25  Steinbeck's' 
birthplace 

26  Vocalized 
pauses 

27  Act  ress  Ruby 

28  Sleep  hemp 

29  Auditor,  for 
short 

30  Solicit 

31  Pinlo 

35  Blurkmore 
heroine 

37  Whai  a 

backward  star 
may  cry 

39  Pugcl  Sound 
seaport 

40  A  conifer,  to 
Fernando 

41  Reside  nt  of 
Patna 

43  Ethically 
neutral 

44  Provided  that, 
to  Shakespeare 

45  P.G.A.  Hall  of 
Famer  Jones 

48  Bird’s org. 

49  Hoi  milk  and 
ale  roncociions 

51  Intimidates 

52  Toque  or  gibus 

53  - rug 

(jitterbugs) 

55  Notes  added  to 
notes:  Abbr.  . 

56  Money  box 

58  Pilose 

60  Chimney,  in 
Cot  i  bus 

61  - de  coeur 

62  Strikeout  artis'i 
Morris 

65  Obvious 

67  ideal  or  trip 
preceder 

68  - ark 

69  Hubert  of  ihe 
P.G.A. 

73  The  horned 
horse 

74  Explorer 
Johnson  el  al. 

78  Famed  leading 
lady  Ada 

79  Firsi  known 
variable  star 

80  Roguish 

81  Worn  out 

82  Fortier's  “ — 
Basket" 

83  - Islands. 

off  Ireland 

85  Sainied  wife  of 
St.  Adrian 

88  V.P.  under  89 
Across 
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89  Gerald  R..  in 
his  youth 

92  River 

’  celebrated  by 
Rums 

93  Medicinal 
ointment 

95  Arctic  parka 

96  Steady 

97  Apache 

i  nhesmen 

98  Clemeni  C. 
Moore  opening 

99  Nice 
agreement 

101  Bikes  for 
Daisy? 

102  Kid’s  cry 

105  Good  sense 

106  Peare 
Nobelisi :  19411 

107 Stop':  Var. 

109  Puppeteer 
Baird 

110  Hit  song  in  1953 
1 12  A  Pulitzer 

Prize  winner  in 
Letters:  1980 

117  Hyde  Park 
hostess 

1 18  Sham 

119  Prentiss  and 
Stone  of  films 

120  High,  low  and 
comic 
followers 

121  Distaff 
busy bodies 

122  Guzzles 


DOWN 

1  Belief  in 

2  Four-syllable 
fool 

3  Foi  l  Wayne's 
Congressman 
Dan  R. 

4  Muff 

5  (ole  or  Turner 

6  One  of  Ihe 
wuhnos 

7  Ten  square 
chains 

8  Extremes  at 
Wimbledon 

9  Silvery  gray 

10  Ringo' 

11  Oscar  winner 

.  Burst  yn 

12  Kind  of  ray  or 
wing 

13  Portray 

14  Some 
AIgnnquians 

15  Sounded  like 
the  v  in  ve| 

16  l  etter  from 
Levkas 

17  Selene,  toa 
Roman 

18  Greek  and 
Roman 

19  Lectern 

24  Tot 

32  Stuten  Is!, 
forms  one 

33  Its  capital  is 
Macapa 


34  "Symphonic 
F.spagnolc" 
composer 
36  Slep  — 
(hurry) 

38  —  Lanka 

40  Quarterback 
Malone 

41  Dennis  of  the 
P.B.A. 

42  Restraint  of 
emotions: 
Abbr. 

45  Thwart 

46  N.Z.  I  fee 

47  Charon's  river 
50  Youth 

54  Partitions 

57  Representa¬ 
tion 

58  l..B.J.‘s  V.P. 

59  Fabulous 
fabulist 

61  Pokrv 

62  Gibe 

63  Alcohol  of 
perfumery 

64  Kind  of  cross 
66  "Chinn  town 

Family” 

nuihor  — 

Yuiang 

69  Ball  for  juniors 

70  City  east  of 
Osaka 

71  - -  Barn,  nee 

Goodman 

72  Sweet  part  of  a 
kumquui 


75  Lawmaker 
Bradley  of  N.J. 

76  Structural 

77  Nol  accented 

80  Kind  of  sale 

81  Gallery 

83  "Who's - 

Virginia 

Woolf?" 

84  Some  chickens 

86  Lehuiiieme 
mois 

87  Panti  le 

90  Tolkien's 
Trwhrard.  eg. 

91  First  run  of  the 
sill! 


94  Peroration 
99  Flanders 
flower 

100  Stood 

101  Mahal  leader 

102  Bock.  c.g. 

103  Talented 

104  Explorer  Tas¬ 
man 

108  Guatemalan 
port 

111  Siamese 

113  For  shame! 

114  Good  limes 

115  Proverb 

116  Parson  hird 


Answers  to  puzzle 
of  September  21. 
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Big  Spending  for  a  Spent  Fuel  Bribe 


Washington  has  reached  rock  bottom  in  its  five- 
year  search  for  an  underground  site  to  store  spent 
fuel  from  nuclear  reactors.  The  latest  scheme,  de¬ 
vised  by  Senator  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana, 
would  make  Nevada  the  unlucky  host,  recompensed 
with  a  $5  billion  bribe.  Congress's  other  ideas  being 
even  worse,  this  one  deserves  attention. 

Fairness  was  a  fatal  flaw  of  the  1982  scheme 
that  called  for  a  repository  to  be  built  in  the  West 
and  another  site  to  be  selected  in  the  East.  The  plan 
seemed  fine  in  the  abstract  yet  became  as  popular 
as  Russian  roulette  as  the  search  narrowed. 

Eastern  stales  produce  most  of  the  radioactive 
waste  but  wish  to  bury  it  in  the  West.  When  the  site 
selectors  pronounced  the  fine  granite  formations  of 
the  East  ideal  for  long-term  storage,  a  howl  went 
up.  Last  year,  John  Herrington,  Secretary  of  Ener¬ 
gy,  gained  the  Administration  political  relief  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  search  for  an  Eastern  site.  A  repository 
that  must  last  100,000  years  fell  hostage  to  politi¬ 
cians  with  a  horizon  of  two. 

Mr.  Herrington's  stratagem  shattered  the  1982 
agreement  Senator  Johnston  has  now  remixed  the 
bits  with  force  majeure  and  a  fistful  of  cash.  He 
wants  Mr.  Herrington  to  stop  looking  for  new  East¬ 
ern  sites  and  to  focus  on  the  three  principal  Western 
sites  —  Hanford  in  Washington,  Deaf  Smith  County 
in  Texas  and  Yucca  Mountain  in  Nevada. 

But  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  consider  cost 
(which  would  rule  out  Hanford)  and  groundwater 
(which  eliminates  Deaf  Smith,  above  the  Ogallala 
aquifer).  The  remaining  candidate,  Nevada,  would 
receive  a  colossal  "incentive  package”  —  $50  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  while  the  site  is  constructed,  and  $100 


million  for  each  of  the  50  years  it  accepts  waste. 

According  to  a  study  by  Luther  Carter  for  Re¬ 
sources  for  the  Future,  a  private  research  organiza¬ 
tion,  Yucca  Mountain  is  technically  promising.  A 
repository  dug  1,000  feet  below  its  top  would  still  lie 
high  above  the  water  .table.  Water,  the  main  threat 
to  long-term  storage,  could  corrode  the  waste  canis¬ 
ters  and  dissipate  radiation. 

Mr.  Johnston's  bill  was  approved  last  month  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  committee,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Energy  Department  and  the  nuclear 
utilities.  A  rival  bill  in  the  House  proposes  halting 
all  site  selection  during  a  complete  review.  But  the 
search  for  a  spent  fuel  depository  has  limped  from 
fiasco  to  disaster  for  20  years;  another  review  will 
be  no  crutch. 

If  Yucca  Mountain  looks  adequate,  the  $1  billion 
process  of  testing  its  rocks  and  groundwater  needs 
to  begin  at  once.  Studying  several  sites  simulta¬ 
neously  just  to  spread  the  political  burden  would 
waste  billions.  But  the  $100  million  annual  tribute  to 
Nevada  is  far  too  high.  The  inhabitants  of  Carlsbad, 
N.M.,  are  accepting  a  similar  repository  for  nuclear 
weapons  waste  without  holding  their  fellow  citizens 
up  for  such  ransom.  They  find  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  reward  enough. 

Every  state  with  a  nuclear  power  plant  already 
hosts  a  high-level  radioactive  waste  dump  —  power 
plants  have  to  store  their  spent  fuel  elements  on  site 
until  a  Federal  repository  is  built.  All  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  with  the  spent  fuel  stored  safely  under¬ 
ground.  Nevada  would  earn  49  salutes  by  accepting 
the  site  —  and  spurning  the  bribe. 


America’s  Debt  to  Japanese- Americans 

Through  two  world  wars  in  which  the  United  when  his  family  was  interned.  He  tells  a  story  like 
States  and  Germany  were  adversaries,  anti-Ger-  that  of  many  other  internees.  The  Government  gave 
man  feelings  ran  clear  through  society.  In  World  them  48  hours  to  pack  up  and  leave.  His  father  was 
War  I,  hamburger  was  renamed  Salisbury  steak  forced  to  sell  their  house  in  Sacramento  for  $50  and 
and  sauerkraut  was  called  Liberty  cabbage.  In  simply  abandon  his  small  produce  business. 

World  War  II,  Spike  Jones  and  his  band,  regularly  Another  sponsor, .  Representative  Norman 
spit  m  Der  Fiihrer’s  face  over, tJift  radto^.Butj!tlie'?..rMinetai  of  California,  vitfdiy*  recafl^a^tf^mj ride, 
Government  never  came  close  to  locking  ujFGer-"'  under  armed  guard,  to  a  camp  in  Vfybming.  lie  was 
man-Americans  as  security  risks.’  10  years  old  at  the  time;  his  family  spent  a  year  in 

Yet  in  the  fury  that  followed  Japan’s  attack  on  the  camp  and  wasn't  allowed  to  return  to  California 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Government  rounded  up  120,000  until  the  war  ended  in  1945. 


men,  women  and  children  of  Japanese  descent  who  Government  documents  and  newspaper  ac- 
lived  on  the  West  Coast  and  confined  them  as  se-  counts  left  no  doubt.  Racism  and  xenophobia  were 
curity  risks.  Most  were  American  citizens;  all  were  largely  responsible  for  the  Government’s  decision 
entitled  to  think  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  to  undertake  internment  and  the  Supreme  Court’s 
United  States  would  protect  them  from  such  an  ab-  willingness  to  countenance  it 
rogation  of  basic  rights.  The  legislation  passed  by  the  House  would  give 

The  internment  decision  wasn't  taken  lightly.  It  $20,000  to  each  of  the  66,000  internees  still  living, 

sparked  fierce  debate  and  some  unlikely  positions.  About  $50  million  would  fund  education  and  re- 

Earl  Warren,  then  California's  attorney  general,  fa-  search  on  the  internment,  to  keep  it  alive  in  the  na- 

vored  it;  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  F.B.I.  director,  was  tion's  memory  and  prevent  a  repetition, 
opposed.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  was  taken.  The  Administration  objects  that  the  nation  al- 

Now,  45  years  later,  Congress  is  moving  to  ef-  ready  has  made  amends  for  the  internment  with  a 
face  the  shame  and  make  amends  for  that  wartime  1948  law  that  paid  out  $37  million  to  settle  26,000 
internment.  Legislation  providing  for  a  formal  apol-  damage  claims  and  with  statements  by  President 
ogy,  payments  to  victims  and  an  education  fund  to  Ford  that  the  internment  was  a  mistake.  It’s  a 
preserve  the  lessons  won  passage  in  the  House  pinchedand  grudging  position, 
earlier  this  month.  Similar  legislation  is  expected  to  "Mistake”  doesn't  begin  to  describe  the  wrong, 
pass  the  Senate  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But  there  is  ft  demands  not  a  whispered  admission  of  error,  but 

resistance  within  the  Administration  and  it  is  un-  a  full-throated  apology.  Representative  Barney 

clear  whether  President  Reagan  will  sign  the  bill.  Frank,  who  pried  the  bill  out  of  the  committee 

Not  to  do  so  would  reinflame  a  grievous  wrong.  where  it  had  languished  since  1984,  offers  the  right 

Representative  Robert  Matsui  of  California,  reason:  "I  think  as  a  country,  we  need  this  bill  more 

one  of  the  bill’s  chief  sponsors,  was  6  months  old  than  the  victims." 


Miss  Those  Witch  Hunts?  Topics  Shortsighted  on  Long  Shots 

“Remember,  there  once  was  a  Congress."  Of  America  pioneered  in  photographing  the 

said  President  Reagan  last  week  to  The  Washing-  — -  earth  from  space,  but  its  pictures  for  civilian  use 

ton  Times,  "in  which  they  had  a  committee  that  I II©  are  now  third  best,  behind  France  and  the  Soviet 

would  investigate  even  one  of  their  own  members  Tjmnc  Union.  The  Russians  take  the  most  precise  photos, 
if  it  was  believed  that  that  person  had  Communist  1  l,nc«  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which  monitors 

involvement  or  Com  mumsi  leanings.  Well,  they've  U.S.  territory  for  earthquakes,  pollution  and  other 

done  away  with  those  committees,”  he  continued.  "That  disturbances,  wants  to  buy  Russian  photos  of  the  U.S  A.  As 


shows  the  success  of  what  the  Soviets  were  able  to  do  in 
this  country  with  making  it  unfashionable  to  be  anti-Com- 
munist." 

That  was  the  House  un-American  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  its  reckless  ami-Communist  crusades  became 
known,  with  justice,  as  witch  hums.  Abolition  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  wasn’t  a  Soviet  hut  an  American  success. 

In  his  ill-considered  remarks,  the  President  went  on 
to  accuse  unnamed  members  of  Congress  and  the  news 
media  of  disseminating  Soviet  disinformation.  By  per¬ 
verse  coincidence,  the  very  next  day.  one  of  the  people 
who  had  been  anonymously  fingered  in  Government  re¬ 
ports  finally  received  an  apology. 

Penn  T.  Kimball,  a  retired  professor  of  journalism, 
sued  the  Government  to  admit  it  erred  in  basclessly  label¬ 
ing  him  and  his  late  wife  as  national  security  risks  for  42 
years.  After  discovering  the  damaging  files  in  1977,  it  took 
Mr.  Kimball,  now  71,  another  10  years  to  ger  his  name 
cleared  and  the  Government  to  admit  the  wrong. 

The  White  House  now  says  the  President  doesn’t  wish 
a  return  of  the  committee.  Penn  Kimball  can  tell  him  why. 


matters  stand,  it  can't,  but  bureaucratic  barriers,  may  be 
crumbling.  That's  to  be  encouraged. 

Civilian  satellite  picture-taking  doesn’t  pick  up  as 
much  detail  as  the  military's,  but  it’s  getting  better.  The 
Russian  images  define  objects  as  small  as  30  feet.  The 
best  that  U.S.  Landsat  cameras  can  do  is  100  feet.  U.S. 
technology  was  initially  curbed  for  security;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  didn’t  want  spy-quality  cameras  widely  available. 

The  technology  was  further  hobbled  by  Washington’s 
turning  Landsat  over  to  private  ownership  without  mak¬ 
ing  good  on  the  promise  of  $250  million  in  Federal  start-up 
funding.  So  the  French  moved  ahead,  and  later  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Then  the  Reagan  Administration  sought,  without 
success,  to  curb  Russia’s  advances  by  keeping  them  out  of 
Western  markets. 

The  Geological  Survey  learned  about  the  Soviet 
Union’s  superior  pictures  a  year  ago  and  only  now  has  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  talk  with  Moscow  about  a  possible 
deal.  Barring  the  survey  from  getting  the  best  available 
long-range  photos  because  they  happen  to  be  Russian 
would  be,  well,  shortsighted. 


Letters 


All  Hispanic  Americans  Are  Definitely  Not  Alike 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  front-page  article  on  the  His¬ 
panic  population  growing  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  drawing  on  a  recent  report  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  uninten¬ 
tionally  perpetuates  the  myth  that  the . 
Hispanic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  a  homogeneous  ethnic 
group,  an  unwarranted  notion  that 
could  mislead  marketing  people  and, 
much  to  the  point  these  days,  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates. 

While  Hispanic  people  presumably 
share  a  language  and  culture  inher¬ 
ited  from  Spain,  there  is  at  least  as 
much  difference  between  some  coun¬ 
tries  in  Latin  America  —  forinstance, 
Guatemala  and  Argentina  —  as  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Belgium  or  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  To  call  us 
all  Hispanic  is  approximately  equiva¬ 
lent  to  calling  the  French  and  the 
Germans  Europeans  and  dealing 
with  them  as  one:  geographically  ac¬ 
curate,  but  unrealistic.  And  certainly 
the  wrong  approach,  if  you  want  to 
win  us  over  individually,  whether 
you're  after  our  consumer  dollar  — 
or  our  vote. 

Many  Hispanic  Americans  resent 
the  catch-all  term  itself  and,  beyond 
that,  object  to  the  Census  Bureau's 
comparison  of  Hispanic  Americans 
with  “white  Americans”  While  the  bu¬ 
reau  is  sensitive  to  the  objection,  there 


are  valid,  census-related  reasons  for 
the  terminology:  what,  after  all,  is  left 
if  you  compare  statistically  a  minority 
group  with  "all  Americans"  and  then 
strip  out  "black  Americans”?  Labels 
are  no  fun,  but  sometimes  they  are 
inevitable.  So  let's  accept  the  Hispanic 
label  for  the  momenL 

Actually,  there  are  more  depress¬ 
ing  statistics  Forinstance: 

•  Hispanic  Americans  remain  the 
least  educated  major  United  States 
subgroup.  As  of  1984,  at  least,  the 
median  number  of  school  years  com¬ 
pleted  by  Hispanic  people  25  years 
old  and  over  was  11.3  years,  com¬ 
pared  with  12.2  years  for  blacks  and 
12.6  for  while  Americans.  Hispanic 
Americans  have  the  highest  school 
dropout  rate. 

•  Hispanic  people  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  as  white  Americans  to 
be  poor. 

•  Hispanic  people  are  less  likely  to 
own  their  own  homes  than  blacks  or 
whites. 

•  And,  most  depressing  of  all:  His¬ 
panic  people  are  less  likely  either  to 
register  to  vote  or  actually  vote  than 
black  or  while  Americans. 

But  if  you  examine  the  Hispanic 
subgroups  individually,  a  different 
picture  emerges.  The  statistics  for 
Cuban-Americans,  for  example,  are 
more  encouraging.  According  to  a 
1985  Census  Bureau  report,  19.1  per- 


Sailing  Again  Legendary  Gulfs  and  Seas 


To  the  Editor: 

In  “It's  Really  the  Sumerian  Gulf” 
(editorial.  Sept.  20),  you  favor  the 
traditional  name  Persian  Gulf  over 
Arabian  Gulf  for  the  waters  above  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  You  say.  “it's  the 
same  name  that  was  used  by  Strabo 
and  other  ancient  geographers." 

True,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  A  few 
centuries  before  Strabo,  another 
classical  author,  Theophrastus,  called 
the  same  body  of  water  the  Arabian 
Gulf  (“Historia  Plantarum,”  IV.  7, 7). 
His  source  was  Androsihenes  of 
Thasos,  a  naval  officer  who  led  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  region  in  Alexander  the 
Great's  time.  G.  W.  Bowersock 
Professor  of  Ancient  History 
*  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Sept.  20, 1987 
• 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  suggestion  to  rename  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  Sumerian  Gulf  (edi¬ 
torial,  Sept.  20)  is  music  to  this  Su- 
merologist’s  ears.  As  the  originators 
of  so  much  that  we  have  in  Western 
civilization,  the  Sumerians  deserve 
some  kind  of  permanent  recognition, 
and  this  would  be  the  ideal  way  to 
give  it  to  them. 

However,  I  would  correct  one  state¬ 
ment  The  Sumerian  word  a-a-ba  docs 


■assn 


not  mean  great  water,  but  simply  sea. 
The  Sumerians  were  also  quite  aware 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  was  not  the 
world's  only  sea,  and  they  referred  to 
it  as  the  tower  sea  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  upper  sea,  that  is.  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Jerrold  s.  Cooper 
Chairman,  Professor  of  Sumerian 
•  Near  Eastern  Studies  Department 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Sept  22, 1987 


Closing  P.L.O.  Office TeUsfWHgre  U:S.  Stands' 


To  the  Editor: 

You  say  closing  the  Palestine  Liber¬ 
ation  Organization’s  Washington  of¬ 
fice  "won't  hurt  the  P.LO.”  (editorial 
Topics,  Sept.  17).  Success  in  the  battle 
against  terrorism  begins  with  willing¬ 
ness  to  identify  those  responsible  and 
refusal  to  treat  them  as  ordinary  folk. 
The  Slate  Department  action  makes 
clear  where  the  U.S.  stands  on  the 
P.LO.  and  may  encourage  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  been  passive. 

You  say  the  action  has  no  "practi¬ 
cal  effect”  because  the  P.LO.’s 
American  supporters  have  the  right 
to  form  a  new  office.  True,  American 
P.LO.  supporters  have  the  right  to 
run  a  pro-P.LO.  office  here,  but  such 
an  office,  unlike  that  closed  down,  will 
not  be  able  to  receive  funds  or  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  P.LO. 

Moreover,  the  closing  demonstrates 
vividly  that,  the  U.S.  protects  funda-. 
mental  constitutional  rights  of  Amer-  1 
icans  while  not  allowing  itself  to  be 
paralyzed  when  international  terror¬ 
ists  demand  equal  treatment.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  helps  build  consensus  to  coun¬ 
ter  terrorism  by  avoiding  both  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  civil  .liberties  violations  and 
passivity  in  the  face  of  terrorism. 


Finally,  you  say  this  is  an  “empty 
gesture”  that  will  result  in  a  "public 
relations  windfall’’  for  the  P.LO.  But 
if  it  is  made  clear  that  the  action  does 
not  stifle  the  civil  liberties  of  Amer¬ 
icans  but  merely  involves  closing  a 
foreign  terrorist  entity  in  this  country, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  impact 
on  public  opinion.  To  the  contrary,  fur¬ 
ther  airing  of  what  the  P.LO.  and  ter¬ 
rorism  are  about  is  all  to  the  good. 

■In  sum,  you  ought  to  be  applauding' 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz, 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  community  whose  collec¬ 
tive  action  produced  this  heartening 
step.  -  -  Abraham  H.Foxman 

National  Director,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith 
New  York,  SepL  18, 1987 

A  Mark  of  Greatness 

To  the  Editor: 

To  Edith  Oldham's. list  of  quota¬ 
tions  on  plagiarism  (letter,  SepL  27), 
may  f  add  one  of  SLJ.  Perel man’s? 
“Mediocre  writers  borrow;  the  great 
ones  steal."  Gordon  Carlson 
Evanston,  III,  SepL  28',  1987 


cent  of  Cuban-Americans  held  mana¬ 
gerial  and  professional  jobs,  com¬ 
pared  with  8.6  percent  for  Mexican- 
Americans,  12.5  percent  for  Puerio 
Ricans,  11.6  percent  for  the  final 
population  of  Spanish  origin  and  25.2 
percent  for  the  United  States  popula¬ 
tion  overall. 

In  1980,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
Cuban-Americans  was  5.6  percent, 
not  only  below  the  unemployment 
rate  for  all  Hispanic  Americans  of  8.9 
percent,  but  even  below  the  overall 
non-Hispanic  rate  of  6.5  percent.  The 
voter  turnout  of  Cuban-Americans  in 
south  Florida  for  recent  elections  has 
been  consistently  higher  than  the  na¬ 
tional  average.  The  disparity  be¬ 
tween  Cuban-American  immigrants 
and  Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto 
Ricans,  however,  in  no  way  belittles 
the  other  subgroups ;  it  is  ihe  result  of 
some  very  logical  factors: 

•  Both  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico  ex¬ 
port  primarily  manual  laborers.  The 

reasons  they  do  so  are  many  and  ob¬ 
vious.  Mexico  has  a  2.000-mile  border 
with  the  United  States,  which  despite 
recenL  efforts  at  control,  is  quite 
permeable  to  legal  and  illegal  pas¬ 
sage;  while  the  Puerto  Ricans  have 
virtually  unimpeded  access  to  the  job 
market  in  the  United  States  since 
they  are  citizens  by  right  of  birth. 

•  While  there  are  well-qualified, 
highly  skilled  members  of  Puerto 
Rico's  and  certainly  Mexico's  work 
forces  who  could,  and  do,  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  United  Slates,  mostly 
they  do  not  have  to  emigrate,  because 
they  have  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  for  making  a  contribution 
in  their  own  countries.  Therefore,  the 
ratio  of  manual  laborers  to  trained 
managers  who  leave  Mexico  and 
Puerto  Rico  is  high. 

•  Because  of  earlier  dependence  on 
the  United  States,  Cuban  industrial 
managers  were  generally  well  at¬ 
tuned  to  United  States  ways  and  prac¬ 
ticed  them  in  their  industries  and 
businesses  in  Cuba.  The  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  its  use  in  business,  was 
probably  not  so  foreign  in  Havana  as 
in  Mexico  City  or  even  San  Juan. 

•  The  Cuban  Revolution  forced  the 
exodus  of  the  most  qualified,  demo¬ 
cratic,  free-market-oriented  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community. 

•  But  the  most  important  reason, 
perhaps,  is  a  sad  one.  The  Cubans 
cannot  go  back.  The  intensity  of  their 
commitment  to  their  work  In  this 
country,  therefore,  has  to  be  greater. 
And  it  shows.  Antonio  Navarro 

New  York,  Sept.  16,1987 

Puerto  Rican  Plight 

To  the  Editor-. 

Puerto  Ricans  have  special  prob¬ 
lems,  assert  Marta  Tienda  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Diaz  (Op-Ed,  Aug.  28).  True. 
However,  I  believe  the  authors  have 
overlooked  the  underlying  reasons,  on  ■?-* 
Aeoerdteplwtheraj  tlsejresiderRs.'ttfH 
Puerto.: Rico  have  long  hadubfuH  ' 
rights  of  citizenship."  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  to . 
this  day  do  not  have  full  rights  of 
United  States  citizenship.  They  do  not 
have  voting  representation  in  Con¬ 
gress.  They  do  not  pay  Federal  taxes. 
This  strips  them  of  the  social,  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  responsibility  that 
defines  full  citizenship.  It  also  creates 
taxpayer  resentment  that  fails  unde¬ 
servedly  on  Puerto  Rican  shoulders. 

There  lies  the  problem.  Puerto 
Ricans  remain  in  political  limbo,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  sort  of  national  despair, 
The  majority  are  treated  like  second- 
class  citizens,  not  only  in  the  continen¬ 
tal  United  States,  but  also  in  their 
homeland.  Their  anomalous  staLus 
keeps  them  in  a  self-fulfilling  feeling  of 
hopelessness.  Why  strive,  when  noth¬ 
ing  you  can  do  is  going  to  change  the 
situation,  and  no  one  seems  to  care? 

Well,  I  care.  It’s  a  shame  that  Con¬ 
gress  can’t  seem  to  act  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  on  Puerto  Rico.  That  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  maintains  a  people  in  psychic 
subjection  should  be  a  national  issue  of 
high  priority.  I  think  that  when  Puerto 
Rico  has  achieved  either  statehood  or 
independence,  we  will  see  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  upward  mobility  of 
Puerto  Ricans.  Audrey  St.  Mark  • 
New  York,  Sept.,  16, 1987 


The  Freedom  Hurdle 
Nicaragua  Must  Leap 

To  the  Editor: 

At  his  confirmation  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
Sept.  17,  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork  said 
he  no  longer  favored  limiting  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  advocating  overthrow 
of  the  government  (news  story.  Sept; 
18).  "He  told  Senator  Leahy,"  you  re¬ 
port,  “that  because  he  no  longer 
feared  the  prospect  of  a  violent  over¬ 
throw  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  now  believed  'we  can  afford 
to  have  a  wide  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sort  that  Brandenburg 
|v.  Ohio]  supplies.' " 

The  clear  implication  is  that  if  our 
Government  were  in  danger  of  being 
overthrown.  Judge  Bork  would  limit 
the  freedom  to  advocate  such  an  act. 
President  Reagan  presumably 
agrees  with  this.  At  the  same  time,' 
however,  Mr.  Reagan  insists  that  die 
Government  of  Nicaragua  grant  full 
political  freedom  lo  its  armed  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  United  States-backed  con¬ 
tras.  Since  the  Government  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  has  for  some  time  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  violent  overthrow,  Mr.  Reagan 
seems  to  demand  a  higher  standard 
of  freedom  for  that  country  than  for 
our  own.  Rachelle  Marshall 
Stanford,  Calif.,  Sept.  18, 1987 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


Is  Discretion  Enough  to  Ask  of  Our  Candidates? 


To  the  Editor: 

In  opening  "Politicians  and  Pri¬ 
vacy"  (editorial.  Sepi.  10)  with, 
“Gary  Hart  keeps  missing  the  point," 
you  invite  the  same  remark  about 
yourself.  Yqu  conclude  that  “not  chat 
he  was  so  willing  to  see  other  women; 
it's  that  he  was  so  ready  to  rtin  reck¬ 
less  risks."  This  placing  of  discretion 
above  the  substance  or  conduci  calls 
for  the  accusation  usually  leveled  . 

against  religion:  hypocrisy. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Hart  hardly  mini¬ 
mized  the  hypocrisy  when  he  replied 
to  a  reporter’s  question  that  he 
thought  adultery  wrong.  If  he  really 
thinks  it  is  wrong,  why  does  he  retain 
the  right  to  be  private  about  it?  Why 
not  say  openly  he  thinks  it's  all  right? 

.  By  the  way,  why  is  a  President’s 
ileum  everybody’s  business,  and  his 
psychiatrist's  report  and  his  tax  re¬ 
turn,  but  not  his  sexual  conduct?  Does 
sexual  conduct  have  no  effect  on  his 
behavior,  loyalty,  devotion  to  society?  - 


Would  we  apply  the  cavalier  notion 
that  we  are  all  sinners  to  Watergate, 
the  Iran-contra  affair  or  legal 
crimes?  Why  do  we  assume  that 
Presidents  must  obey  the  law,  but  not 
moral  standards?  If  there  are  no 
moral  standards,  why  not  say  so 
openly,  instead  of  talking  about  dis¬ 
cretion?  Mr.  Hart's  recklessness  at 
least  had  the  charm  of  consistency 
about  1l  Now  he  has  given  that  up  too. 

What  two  adults,  consenting,  as 
the  expression  goes,  do,  recklessly  or 
discreetly,  is  part  of  social  conduct. 
Society  may  decide  to  be  as  permis¬ 
sive  as  it  likes,  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  false  about  dividing  between 
behavior  and  discretion.  In  proper 
behavior,  discretion  adds  to  propri¬ 
ety.  In  improper  behaviour,  indiscre¬ 
tion  is  an  aggravating  factor.  The 
behavior  of  some  Presidents  may 
have  been  smarter,  but  no  more, 
moral.  (Rabbi)  Jacob  Chinitz 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  10, 1987 
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ABROAD  AT  HOME 

Anthony  Lewis 

Reagan 

And  the 
Russians 


'  .  BOSTON 

President  Reagan's  decision  to 
go  for  an  arms  agreement  and 
an  early  summit  meeting  with 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  left  some  of 
his  faithful  flock  disgruntled.  Conser¬ 
vative  Republican  senators  say  they 
will  try  to  block  the  arms  treaty. 
.  Right-wing  commentators  write 
gloomily  about  the  menace  of 
detente. 

In  those  reactions  there  is  a  sense 
of  having  been  betrayed.  And  the  ob¬ 
ject  ors  have  a  point.  After  all,  Mr. 
Reagan  is  the  same  man  who  de¬ 
nounced  detente  at  his  first  White 
House  press  conference  in  1381,  who 
said  Soviet  leaders  "reserve  unto 
themselves  the  right  to  commit  any 
crime,  to  lie,  to  cheat ..." 

Why  has  Ronald  Reagan,  scourge 
of  the  "evil  empire,"  decided  to  make 
a  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union?  Why 


NASA’s  Manned-Space  Nonsense 


ESSAY 

William  Safire 


He  sees 
that 
it’s  time 
to  do 
business. 


has  he  done  so,  moreover,  in  that 
most  sensitive  area,  nuclear  arms 
control  —  the  very  area  in  which  he 
used  to  say  the  Russians  could  not  be 
trusted  to  keep  to  agreements? 

The  broad  answer  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  is  that  a  President  who  wants  to 
leave  his  mark  on  world  history  is 
inevitably  drawn  in  that  direction.  He 
heads  one  of  two  superpowers,  and 
relations  with  the  other  are  his  prime 
responsibility.  Whatever  his  ideology, 
he  is  drawn  to  make  that  relationship 
more  rational  if  he  can.  And  arms 
control  is  the  most  potent  symbol. 

Of  course  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  conservatives  reject  that  logic, 
as  do  conservatives  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  rhetoricians  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican*  right  argue  that  arms  agree¬ 
ments  lull  us  into  letting  our  defenses 
down,  that  we  are  better  off  to  have  a 
bristling  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Bui  those  who  speak  that  way 
are  not  President. . 

HbnryiKissingec  ie-«'leadioRKrritic« 
of  tHe  iprojected  agreement  on  inter¬ 
mediate  nuclear  forces.  But  when  he  ■ 
was  in  a  position  to  make  a  mark  on 
history,  he  was  all  over  himself  with 
eagerness  to  negotiate  an  arms 
treaty  —  one  that  many  would  say 
was  less  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  than  the  I.N.F.  proposal; 

President  Reagan  has  not  given  up 
his  views  about  the  Communist  men¬ 
ace  by  any  means.  He  summoned  up 
some  of  the  old  rhetoric  just  a  few 
days  after  announcing  the  summit. 
But  from  the  start  of  his  second  term 
he  has  sought  to  do  business  with  the 
Russians.  The  call  of  history  was 
there. 

Still,  the  negotiations  of  I.N.F. 
might  never  have  reached  fruition. 
Many  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  own  appoint¬ 
ees  had  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
project.  His  wild  ideas  at  the  Reykja¬ 
vik  summit  meeting  no  doutft  intensi¬ 
fied  their  fears  on  arms  control.  But 
iwo  factors  pushed  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  toward  an  I.N.F.  agree¬ 
ment. 

First,  there  was  Mr.  Gorbachev.  He 
wanted  an  arms  agreement.  He 
wanted  ii  so  much  that  he  made  con¬ 
cession  after  concession  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  negotiating  position.  He  left  al¬ 
most  no  ground  for  refusing  to  agree 
except  to  say  that  we  really  didn’t 
mean  our  own  proposals. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  agreed  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  Reagan  proposal  to  eliminate  all 
intermediate-range  weapons.  He 
agreed  to  include  shorter-range  mis¬ 
siles.  He  agreed,  in  sum,  to  remove 
1.435  warheads  from  the  SovieL  ar¬ 
mory  while  the  U.S.  gave  up  348.  He 
was  also  so  agreeable  fo  on-site  in¬ 
spections  that  the  United  States 
pulled  back  from  its  demands,  fear¬ 
ing  log  many  Russian  inspectors  on 
our  50iL  To  say  no  lo  all  that  would 
have  been  rather  embarrassing.  Mr. 
Kissinger  said  grumpily  that  there 
was  a  lesson  in  this  business:  "Be 
thoughtful  about  what  you  propose. 
The  other  side  may  accept  it." 

Second,  there  was  the  Iran-contra 
affair.  If  its  image  of  folly  was  to  be 
changed  in  any  significant  degree  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Reagan’s  Presidency  ended, 
the  only  real  possibility  was  a  produc¬ 
tive  summit  meeting  with  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev. 

Success  is  not  yet  assured  for  the 
President.  To  take  Senate  approval  of 
an  I.N.F.  agreement  for  granted 
would  be  extremely  unwise.  There 
are  many  political  traps  ahead, 
among  them  Senator  Bob  Dole’s  felt 
need  to  play  to  the  extreme  right  in 
his  campaign  for  the  Republican 
nomination. 

The  dangers  are  the  more  acute  be¬ 
cause  this  tired,  befuddled  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  no  evident  candidate  for 
the  tough  job  of  handling  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  in  the  Senate.  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  will  probably  have  to 
take  charge  himself  —  and  that  will 
not  be  easy. 

But  President  Reagan  deserves, 
credit  now.  He  has  proved  more  flex¬ 
ible  —  more  sensible  —  than  many  of 
his  supporters.  He  has  taken  at  least 
this  much  of  the  chance  to  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  an  opportune  mo¬ 
ment  in  history.  LI 


By.  Alex  Roland 


■  Durham. N.C. 

oday  marks  the  30th  an- 
.  I  ^  nivqrsary  of  the  Spul- 
|  nik  launching,  which 

U  promoted  a  shocked 

J|  United  States  Govem- 

meni  to  make  a  major 
investment  in  engineering  and  spaee 
exploration.  One  has  to  wonder  what 
sort  of  shock  it  will  lake  to  return  our 
misdirected  space  effort  to  the  right 
path.  Dearly,  the  Diallenger  tragedy 
wasn’t  enough. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  after 
Challenger  exploded, .  NASA  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  pretty  much  as 
usual,  single-mindedly  pursuing  the 
nonsensical  policy  of  inarmed  space 
flight  that  it  embraced  in  the  late 
1960’s. 

Thar  policy  led  to  the  Challenger 
disaster  and  will  condemn  the  space 
program  to  repeated  failures  and 
commercial  Irrelevance  if  It  is  not  al¬ 
tered. 

Manned  space  flight  is  ruinously 
expensive  —  about  10  limes  as  costly 
as  unmanned  flight.  For  vinually  any 
specific  mission  that  can  be  identified 
in  space,  an  unmanned  spacecraft 
can  be  built  to  conduct  it  more 
cheaply  and  .more  reliably.  If  we  are 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  business 
of  space,  we  need  the  best  unmanned 
spacecraft.  -  But  NASA's  Obsession 
with  manned  flight  leaves  little 
money  for  developing  unmanned 
technologies. 

Why  does  NASA  cling  to  the  idea  of 
manned  flight?  Robots,  the  argument 
goes,  lack  the  ‘‘sex  appeal"  of  astro¬ 
nauts.  Manned  space  flight  has  been 
seen  as  a  loss-leader  to  keep  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public  in  the  market  for 
spaceactivities. 

Armed  with  this  logic.  NASA  has 
stubbornly  followed  an  agenda  laid 
out  in  1969  that  aimed  at  a  manned 
mission  to  Mars,  the  only  satisfactory 
encore  to  ihe  moon  mission.  Inter¬ 
mediate  steps  included  a  space  sta¬ 
tion,  a  kind  of  way  station  for  the 
Mars  expedition,- and  the  space  shut¬ 
tle.  to  get  to  and  from  the  station. 

The  first  element  in  the  design,  the 


bly  achieve  the  economies-  being 
claimed  for  it.  But  by  this  time  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  manned  space  flight  had  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  faith  within  NASA, 
embraced  with  religious  zeal. 

Even  the  Challenger  explosion  — 


the  result  of  NASA’s  desperate  effort 
to  force  the  shuttle,  through  accelera¬ 
tion  of  its  launch  rate,  to  achieve  the 
economies  that  had  been  promised  15 
years  and  $30  billion  earlier  —  could- 
not  shake  the  faith.  Undaunted,  the 


The  policy 
will  lead  to 
failures  and 
commercial 
irrelevance. 


space  shuttle,  was  sold  to-Hie-publie- 
as  an  economical  way  into  spaccr^y. 
1972,  NASA  was  telling  CongressVhat 
the  shuttle  would  be  free  —  that  is,  it 
would  fly  cheaply  enough  to  amortize 
Us  development  costs  in  1 2  years. 

NASA  knew,  or  should  have  known, 
at  the  time  that  this  claim  and  others 
like  it  were  patently  absurd.  Its  own 
engineers  pointed  out,  in  internal 
documents  and  in  external  publica¬ 
tions,  why  the  shuttle  could  not  possi- 
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agency  is  hulling  ahead  with  its  1969 
policy. 

The  shuttle,  perhaps  Ihe  most  ex¬ 
pensive  launch  vehicle  in  the  world, 
will  remain  the  heart  of  NASA’s 
launch  capability  for  the  rest  of  the 
century.  Conceding  that  tjie  shuttle 
can  no  longer  compete  economically, 
NASA  has  simply  canceled-  most 
commercial  payloads,  abandoning  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  holding  the  American 
position  in  the  international  market 
for  launch  services. 

NASA  will  instead  allow  private 
companies  to  compete  against  for¬ 
eign  governments,  insuring  that  the 
Europeans  and  the  Russians  take  the 
lion's  share  of  this  lucrative  trade, 
with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  right 
behind.  The  recent  launch  of  the 
European  Ariane  rocket  signals  the 
intent  and  the  capability  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  to  cement  their  pre-eminence 
in  this  market  while  the  United  States 
is  still  grounded. 

Worse  still,  NASA  remains  commit¬ 
ted  lo  the  second  step  of  its  1969  agen¬ 
da.  ihe  space  station.  After  the  shut¬ 
tle's  fourth  flight  in  1982,  NASA  went 
to  President  Reagan  to  request  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  space  station,  even 
though  (he  shuttle  was  not  then  per¬ 
forming  up  to  specifications  and 
showed  no  prospect  of  ever  reaching 
its  goals. 

President  Reagan  finally  approved 
the  space  staiion  in  1984  at  a  cost  esti¬ 
mated  by  NASA  to  be  $8  billion.  The 
National  Research  Council  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Space  Station,  a  Government 
advisory  panel,  now  puts,  the  cost  at 
$27.5  billion  in  1984  dollars,  or  about 
$32.5  billion  in  1988  dollars  —  an  in¬ 
crease  of  around  100  percent  a  year 
since  the  program  was  announced. 
And  this  estimate  is  based  on  NASA's 
own  cost  projections,  which  history 
has  shown  to  be  more  optimistic  than 
a  May- December  wedding  vow. 

NASA  claims  that  it  can  sustain  the 
station  with  only  eight  shuttle  flights 
a  year.  By  the  most  optimistic  of  pro¬ 
jections,  that  is  an  annual  burden  on 
the  country's  civilian  space  budget  of 
$2.5  billion  a  year,  about  a  quarter  of 
what  we  are  currently  spending. 

If  the  shuttle  and  the  space  station 
had  some  compelling  mission,  Lhese 
costs  might  be  more  attractive.  But 
there  is  III  lie  advantage  to  the  space 
shuttle  over  expendable  launch  vehi¬ 
cles.  Moreover,  there  is  little  work  to 
be  done  on  a  space  station  that  could 
not  be  done  better  on  a  man-tended 
platform,  one  that  was  visited  by  as¬ 
tronauts  periodically,  repaired,  re¬ 
fueled  and  left  in  place  to  do  its  work. 

-  H  is  fashionable  to  cite  the  Rus¬ 
sians'  space  station  as  a  rationale  for 
ours.  But  theirs  is  smaller  and  cheap¬ 
er,  and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  just 
about  as  useless  as  ours  would  be. 

'  Instead  of  pursuing  the  discredited 
agenda  of  ihe  1960's,  NASA  must  plot 
a  new  course  into  the  21st  century. 
,,Our  most  compelling- needin  space. is  . 
for  a -safe,  reliable  and  economical ' 
launch  vehicle  to  get  us  there.  NASA 
should  begin  a  major  research  and 
development  program  to  address  this 
critical  need. 

To  fund  the  program,  it  should  can¬ 
cel  the  replacement  orbiter  for  the 
Challenger,  which  is  rather  like  con¬ 
tracting  to  hand-tool  an  Edsel.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  it  should  cancel,  or  at  the 
very  least  postpone  indefinitely,  the 
space  station. 

Most  importantly,  NASA  must  get 
over  its  enthusiasm  for  sending  men 
to  Mars  and  concentrate  instead  on 
getting  rockets  into  space.  G 
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Washington 

Couple  of  years  ago,  after  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Central  Intelligence  Wil¬ 
liam  Casey  threatened  to  try  to 
jail  editors  and  reporters  who  dared 
to  print  information  stamped  "se¬ 
cret,"  l  received  a  call  from  a  Fed¬ 
eral  law  enforcement  source. 

"What's  with  your  old  fnend 
Casey?"  he. wanted  to  know.  "He's 
making  all  this  noise  about  leaks,  but 
we  happen  to  know  he's  been  spend¬ 
ing  hours  alone,  home  and  office,  with 
Bob  Woodward  of  The  Post.  The 
F.B.l.  doesn't  want  to  ask  Casey 
about  it  because  C.l.A  handles  its  own 
security." 

Ever  eager  to  protect  the  nation's 
secrets  from  being  divulged  first  to  a 
rival  publication,  1  called  Bill  Casey 
and  pui  it  to  him:  Was  he  being  a  hyp¬ 
ocrite,  complaining  about  leaks  by 


Sanctions  Won’t  End  Apartheid 


By  Helen  Suzman 

Cape  Town 
ML  year  ago  the  European  Eco- 
nomic  Community, 
#  ^  the  Commonwealth 

M—JL  countries  and  the 

#  %  United  States  intro- 

JL  -Jbfe.  duced  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  these  sanctions  are  now 
under  review. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  which 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  veto  the  com¬ 
prehensive  anti-apartheid  act  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress  a-  year  ago,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  sanctions'  have  been 
misguided  and  has  rejected  new  pen¬ 
alties.  Other  leaders  share  these 
doubts. 

The  European  and  Commonwealth 
sanctions  are  less  extensive  than  the 
American  sanctions,  in  part  because 
of  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  Margaret 
Thatcher,  and  the  West  German 
Chancellor,  Helmut  Kohl,  both  of 
whom  repudiate  apartheid  but  be¬ 
lieve  sanctions  to  be  counter-produc¬ 
tive  and  ineffective. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year 
bears  out  this  belief,  the  most  compel¬ 
ling  evidence  being  die  election  last 
May  for  South  Africa's  white  assem¬ 
bly.  This  election  produced  a  distinct 
swing  to  the  right,  following  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  played  heavily  on  the  se¬ 
curity  concerns  of  the  white  minority 
while  encouraging  a  burst  of  patriotic 
sentiment  against  "outside  interfer¬ 
ence.” 

These  and  other  factors  —  includ¬ 
ing  a  virtual  boycott  by  the  radical 
left  —  gave  President  P.  W.  Botha’s 
National  Party  123  seats  out  of  166. 
and  strengthened  the  far-right  Con¬ 
servative  Party.  The  Conservatives 
won  the  support  of  27  percent  of  the 
white  electorate,  captured  22  seats  . 
and  displaced  the  anti-apartheid  Pro¬ 
gressive  Federal  Party  as, the  official 
opposition. 


Mr.  Botha  has  since  reimposed  the 
state  of  emergency,  renewing  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  powers  of  detention  with¬ 
out  trial.  Meanwhile,'  the  army  and 
police  remain  in  force  in  the  strife- 
ridden  black  and  "coloured"  town¬ 
ships,  press  censorship  has  been 
tightened  and  reform  measures  have 
been  put  on  the  back  burner. 

So  much  for  the  political  value  of 
economic  sanctions.  What  of  their 
economic  effects?  Here,  sanctions 
have  been  effective.  The  question  is 
whether  they  have  been  at  all 
useful. 

The  loss  of  export  markets,  such.as 
the  North  American  and  Scandina¬ 
vian  markets  for  fruit,  will  seriously 
jeopardize  the  labor  market  in  the 
western  Cape  where  fruit  growers 
employ  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
workers,  all  of  whom  are  black  or 
"coloured."  Similarly,  declining  mar¬ 
kets  for  coal  will  affect  the  livelihood 
of  about  30,000  black  migrants  from 
neighboring  black  territories. 

More  broadly,  the  absence  of  for¬ 
eign  investment  capital  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  companies  (espe¬ 
cially  American  firms  fed  up  with  the 
hassle  factor  and  the  threat  of  boy¬ 
cotts  at  home)  have  reduced  the 
growth  rate  to  less  than  the  minimum 
required  to  keep  job  opportunities 
level  with  new  job  seekers. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  two  mil¬ 
lion  people  are  presently  unem¬ 
ployed,  mostly  unskilled  bladk  work¬ 
ers,  and  that  by  the  year  2000  the 
number  will  have  risen  to  nearly 
eight  million,  without  sanctions,  and 
to  almost  10  million  with  sanctions. 


Helen  Suzman,  the  longest  serving 
member  of  Parliament  in  South  Af¬ 
rica,  is  spokeswoman  for  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Federal  Party. 
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And  this  is  a  nation  without  much  of  a 
social  security  safely  net. 

Needless  to  say,  whatever  harm  is 
done  to  South  Africa's  economy  will 
certainly  harm  the  economies  of  its 
neighbors,  for  southern  Africa  is  one 
economic  unit.  All  the  neighboring 
black  states  depend  on  South  Africa 
for  jobs,  markets,  eleciricity  and 
transport.  And  if  South  Africa's  job- 
sustaining  capacity  is  reduced,  thou¬ 
sands  of  foreign  workers  will  be  repa¬ 
triated  to  the'  neighboring  black 
states. 

One  wonders,  then,  why  leaders  of 
the  black  slates  are  so  vociferous  in 
their  support  of  sanctions,  and  why, 
since  South  African  blacks  are  least 
able  to  sustain  the  mass  increase  in 
joblessness,  their  leaders  also  advo¬ 
cate  sanctions  and  other  punitive 
measures. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
that  the  frontline  states,  while  contin¬ 
uing  to  trade  briskly  with  South  Af¬ 
rica,  see  international  pressure  as  the 
only  way  in  which  to  bring  down  the 
Pretoria  regime.  They  also  rely  on 
.the  West  to  make  good  any  economic 
losses  they  sustain  as  a  result  of  sanc¬ 
tions.  The  answer  to  the  second  is 
usually:  "South  African  blacks  are 
suffering  so  much  already  that  any 
additional  suffering  caused  hy  sanc¬ 
tions  will  make  little  difference  to 
their  lives." 

This  contention  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  reality  of  joblessness  in  a  country 
with  no  dole  and  no  food  stamps. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  if  equally  unrealistic,  reply: 
Economic  stress  will  bring  on  the 
revolution  and  the  downfall  of  the 
capitalist  system,  which  is  closely 
identified  with  apartheid-  Such  a  view 


totally  underesti males  the  strengih, 
fcrociiy  and  determination  of  the 
armed  forces  >n  South  Afnca  lo  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo. 

If  there  were  any  chance  that  sanc¬ 
tions  would  dismantle  apartheid,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  support  them.* 
But  reducing  South  Africa  to  a  waste¬ 
land  would  lead  not  to  a  nonracial 
democracy  but  to  more  oppression 
and  misery.  Nn  one  should  he  under* 
the  delusion  that  things  are  so  bad  in 
South  Africa  that  they  could  not  get 
worse. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu  said,  "The  onus  is  on 
those  who  do  not  want  sanctions  to 
provide  us  with  a  viable,  nonviolent 
strategy  to  force  the  dismantling  of 
apartheid." 

While  I  disagree  with  the  underly¬ 
ing  premise  of  this  remark  —  that 
sanctions  provide  such  a  strategy  — 
it  is  relevant  to  ask  what  alternative 
there  is,  and  it  is  particularly  rele¬ 
vant  when  the  question  comes  from  a 
man  who  cannot  vote,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  South  African-born,  the 
head  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  South 
Africa  and  a  Nobel  laureate. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  instant  solution  that  will 
transform  the  South  African  scene. 
Despite  all  the  pressures  from  within 
and  without  the  republic,  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  apartheid  remain.  The 
most  effective  instrument  for  change 
is  economic  expansion  within  the 
country.  This  is  the  force  that  led  in 
the  first  instance  to  those  non-cos¬ 
metic  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  10  years  —  the  opening  of 
skilled  jobs  to  blacks,  improvements 
in  education  and  training,  recognition 
of  black  trade  unions,  acceptance  of  a 
permanent  black  urban  population 
and  the  abolition  of  the  pass  laws. 

The  Western  democracies,  whose 
basic  values  are  freedom  and  human 
rights,  should  continue  to  protest  long 
and  loud  against  all  the  miserable 
practices  of  apartheid  and  to  use  all 
positive  measures  to  speed  us  demise. 
But  moral  indignation  should  not  lead 
them  to  impose  punitive  measures 
that  will  wreck  the  economy  of  the 
count iy  in  which  black  South  Africans 
will  inevitably  share.  □ 


day  and  leaking  to  a  prominent  re¬ 
porter  at  night?  His  gruff  reply  was 
unequivocal:  "I  haven't  seen  Wood¬ 
ward  for  18  months.'’ 

That  was  untrue,  as  we  now  know 
from  evidence  of  frequent  interviews 
in  a  book  that  appears  to  be  titled 
"Bob  Woodward,"  as  told  to  some¬ 
body  named  "Veil."  The  F.B.I.'s  unof¬ 
ficial  surveillance  was  on  target,  and 
I  am  glad  now  I  wrote  in  this  space 
about  the  suspicions  at  Justice  and 
the  baldfaced  Casey  denial. 

Thai's  because  the  initial  brouhaha 
about  this  book  centers  on  a  supposed 
"deathbed  confession"  by  Mr.  Casey 
to  knowing  about  the  diversion  of  Iran 
profits  to  the  contras.  Did  reporter 
Woodward  slip  past  the  C.l.A.  guards 
and  the  vigilant  Casey  family  to  see 
the  dying  man  alone  in  his  hospital 
room"?  If  so,  did  the  brain-damaged, 
sedated  patient  understand  the  in¬ 
criminating  question,  and  did  he  nod 
yes  and  say  "I  believe"  and  did  his 
head  droop  as  he  murmured  "Please 
1  •  leave”?  ..  ■;  ._V 

The  answer  is:  1 1  doesn'T  maT7eV. c  1  * 
That  melodramatic  scene,  foolishly 
added  to  show  enterprise  and  squeeze 
a  controversial  news  lead  into  the 
book,  contributes  nothing  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  most  activist 
D.C.I.  The  reporter’s  need  to  tack  on  a 
moral  judgment  —  and  to  presume  to 
pose  as  a  public  confessor  for  a  man 
who  chose  not  to  confess  —  demeans 
and  discredits  his  work. 

What  does  matter  is  that  a  skillful 
journalist  has  penetrated  our  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  and  their  oversight 
committees  to  provide  us  with  the 
most  revealing  and  important  book 
on  the  C.l.A.  since  "The  Invisible 
Government"  by  David  Wise  and 
Thomas  B.  Ross. 

Ignore  the  hyped  excerpts,  which 
have  led  (he  President  and  Sophia 
Casey  to  lash  out  at  the  author,  and 
are  causing  C.l.A.  bureaucrats  (like 
disgruntled  former  deputy  D.C.I. 
Bobby  Inman,  who  is  now  desperate 
to  appear  not  to  have  been  a  source) 
to  bewail  the  exposure  of  details 
about  meetings  on  covert  activities. 

And  distrust,  as  I  do,  most  direct 
quotation  reconstructed  without 
notes  or  unheard  by  the  writer.  Read 
the  whole  book;  you  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  informed  about  what  went  right 
and  went  wrong  inside  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  you  will  have  a 
fair  portrait  of  William  J.  Casey. 

This  is  the  Casey  1  knew  well:  bluff, 
wide-ranging,  impatient,  daring,  pur¬ 
poseful.  enthusiastic,  patriotic,  secre¬ 
tive,  cunning,  deceptive.  Woodward's 
Casey  is  close  to  the  real  Casey,  miss¬ 
ing  only  the  profound  cancer-induced 
change  in  personality  in  the  final 
year;  his  longtime  admirers  and 
ideological  allies  should  get  off  the  de¬ 
fensive  and  enjoy  the  recognition  and 
respect  he  gets  in  this  biography. 

Why  did  he  spend  time  with  a  star  re¬ 
porter  even  after  the  fact  of  their  meet¬ 
ings  appeared  in  print?  The  cagey  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  O.S.S.,  l‘m  almost  certa'n, 
was  not  spilling  fresh  secrets.  He  saw 
himself  as  slaying  in  touch  with  an  ad¬ 
versary,  protecting  his  back  against 
his  bureaucratic  enemies. 

William  Casey  was  the  poker  player 
anleing  up  more  information  to  see 
what  was  in  the  other  player's  hand, 
then  bluffing  when  possible — or  mark¬ 
ing  a  card  when  necessary  —  to  take 
the  pot  by  putting  a  better  light  on  what 
the  reporter  was  learning  elsewhere. 
America's  most  overtly  covert  man 
had  a  strategic  mission  as  well  as  a 
concern  for  his  place  in  the  history  of 
derring-do,  and  Bob  Woodward  offered 
an  irresistible  challenge  to  both.  That 
was  why  the  D.C.I.  stayed  in  touch, 
even  though  he  knew  his  refusal  to  dis¬ 
engage  flashed  a  green  light  to  others 
totalk. 

Did  our  master  spy  know  of  the  di¬ 
version  of  Iran  money  to  the  contras? 

Of  course  he  did;  knowledge  was 
power,  and  the  resolute  denial  of  guilty 
knowledge  was  quintessential  t  'asey. 

However  —  if,  on  his  deathbed,  this 
murky  man  suddenly  became  lucid, 
confessed  his  Congressional  sins  to 
the  nearest  reporter  and  sought  abso¬ 
lution  from  his  dovish  critics,  I  would 
say:  Wait  a  minute,  that’s  not  Casey; 
why  is  he  conning  us?  I  i 
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Japanese  Cars  for  Cadillac  Tastes 


Honda,  Nissan 
and  Toyota  move 
up  to  luxury 
—  and  Detroit 
isn’t  laughing. 

By  RICHARD  W.  5TEVENS0N 

'  Los  Angeles 

Michael  carpenter  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Palisades,  Calif.,  consid¬ 
ered  buying  a  BMW  this  sum¬ 
mer,  but  instead  he  traded  in  his  4- 
year-old  Cadillac  Eldorado  for  a 
$27,000  Acura  Legend  coupe.  “It  is  a 
beautifully  appointed  and  styled 
car,"  said  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  47-year- 
old  publisher  of  Adweek/West  maga¬ 
zine.  "Boy,  is  it  fun  to  drive.” 

That  Mr.  Carpenter  would  choose 
to  spend  that  kind  of  money  on  a 
Japanese  car  instead  of  a  European 
or  American  model  —  Acura  is  a 
division  of  Honda  —  says  a  lot  about 
how*  far  the  Japanese  auto  makers 
have  come  since  they  started  selling 
tiny,  inexpensive  "econo-boxes"  in 
the  United  States  30  years  ago.  And 
the  early  success  of  the  Acura  line, 
which  was  introduced  lasr  year,  is 
only  the  first  sign  of  a  major  push  by 
Honda  and  us  biggest  Japanese  ri¬ 
vals.  Toyota  and  Nissan,  into  the 
American  luxury-car  market. 

Having  noted  Acura’s  fast  start 
and  Honda's  plan  to  expand  the  line 
with  even  more  expensive  models. 

Toyota  and  Nissan  each  announced 
recently  that  they  would  begin  offer¬ 
ing  vehicles  in  the  530.000  range  two 
years  from  now.  For  Japan’s  Big 
Three  auto  makers,  these  are  risky 
and  ambitious  strategies  that  put 
them  on  a  collision  __ 

course  not  just  with 
each  other,  but  with 
Detroit's  top-of-the- 
line  cars  and  the 
prestigious  European  fflpPpl|P 

imports  as  well. 

The  Japanese  com- 

panies  all  say  they  TPnliiWi ' 

are  primarily  inter-  ^f|Hg 

ested  in  appealing  to  V^lt 

the  traditional  buyers  <Lj| 

of  Japanese  cars  in 
the  United  States  — 
drivers  who  are  now 
growing  older, 

wealthier  and  more 
willing  to  pay  for  lux- 
ury,  and  who  in  the  . 

past  had  no  alterna-  J.  Davis  Illingworth 
live  but  to  turn  to  De-  Tr  above,  of  Toyo- 

troit  or  the  Europe-  *  ,  _  -  - 

ans  when  they  ta  s  Lexus  division, 

wanted  something  and  Nissan’s 

more  plush.  But  the  o  Bruce 

Japanese  are  certain  wunam  J5ruce- 
also  to  end  up  gun¬ 
ning  for  the  owners  of 
American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  luxury  cars  like 
Mr.  Carpenter,  set¬ 
ting  up  what  some  ex¬ 
perts  think  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important 
marketing  battles 
since  the  first  Toyo- 
las  hit  these  shores  in 
1957. 

"The  move  into 
upscale  cars  by  the 
Japanese  is  more  of  a 
threat  to  Detroit  than 
the  competition  from 
Japan  in  the  low  end 
10  years  ago,"  said 
Christopher  Cedergren,  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  automobile  research  firm 
of  J.  D.  Power  &  Associates. 

It  is  at  the  high  end  of  the  market 
where  profit  margins  are  fattest  for 
General  Motors.  Ford  and  Chrysler. 

And  it  is  in  that  segment,  analysis 
predict,  that  De  troit's  cars  will  be  the 
most  vulnerable  to  competitors  who 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  quality-conscious.  Despite  a 
downturn  This  year,  n  is  also  where 
sales  are  expected  to  grow  the  fastest 
m  the  next  decode.  Luxury  cars  are 
roughly  defined  as  those  selling  for 
520.000  and  up. 

Even  the  Europeans,  despite  flashi¬ 
er  images  and  the  cachet  of  names 
such  as  Jaguar.  Audi.  BMW  and  Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz,  are  expected  to  be  vul¬ 
nerable  because  they  have  historical¬ 
ly  captured  many  drivers  of 
Japanese  cars  who  have  upgraded  to 
something  classier. 

"The  domestics  have  much  more  to 
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Michael  Carpenter,  ex-Cadillac  owner,  with  his  $27,000  Acura  Legend. 


lose  at  first,"  Mr.  Cedergren  said. 
"Later  the  BMW's  and  the  Merce¬ 
des's  will  feel  the  pinch,  too." 

Honda's  early  experience  with 
Acura  suggests  that  both  Detroit  and 
the  Europeans  have  plenty  to  worry 
about.  Surveys  of  buyers  of  Acura's 
Legend  coupe  showed  that  about  41 
percent  had  previously  owned  Japa¬ 
nese  cars,  33  percent  had  domestic 
cars  and  24  percent  had  European 
models.  Purchasers  of  the  coupe  had 
a  median  family  income  of  $90,000, 

_  the  surveys  showed. 

^  „  "These  people  can 

buy  whatever  they 
want,  within  reason," 
r  said  Ed  Taylor,  a  vice 

president  of  Acura. 
-  “We’re  clearly  a  seri- 

ous  alternative." 

The  -  luxury -car 
|  .  %  market  is  fiercely 

I  V  competitive  as  it  is, 

v  l  with  more  domestic 

NP***'  J  I  and  'rnPorled  models 

Kb  JjT  fl  crowding  showroom 

M  floors  and  price-cut- 
m  ting  becoming  com- 
I  ■  mon.  General  Motors. 

Ford  and  Chrysler 
have  all  accelerated 
lgworth  their  efforts  in  recent 

fToyo-  years  to  give  their 

.  .  luxury  cars  —  indud- 

livision,  i„g  the  Cadillac  and 

s  Lincoln  lines  and  the 

o  _  Chrysler  New  Yorker 

D  c'  —  more  contempo¬ 

rary  looks  and  better 
performance  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  younger 
drivers  who  have  al¬ 
ways  preferred  im¬ 
ports. 

The  European  auto 
makers  contend  that 
they  continue  to  set 
the  standards  in  styl¬ 
ing,  handling  and 
technical  advances 
such  as  anti-lock 
braking  systems.  But 
makers  of  luxury 
cars  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  say  they 
„ _  have  grown  increas¬ 

ingly  wary  as  they 
look  toward  the  Pacific. 

“We  definitely  see  it  as  a  threat," 
said  Peter  Gerosa,  general  sales  and 
service  manager  for  the  Cadillac  di¬ 
vision  of  General  Motors,  long  the 
leader  in  luxury-car  sales.  "The  com¬ 
petition  is  only  going  to  get  tougher." 

However  promising  the  outlook  for 
them,  the  Japanese  companies  are 
well  aware  that  they  have  a  host  of 
problems  to  overcome,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  creating  an  image  of  luxu¬ 
ry  from  scratch.  The  more  expensive 
the  car,  experts  say,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  that  the  car  make  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  accomplishment  and 
social  standing  of  the  driver.  A  car 
that  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  doesn't 
say  much  of  anything. 

Moreover,  executives  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  manufacturers 
say  the  Japanese  will  have  to  learn  to 
deal  with  more  demanding  custom¬ 
ers  by  providing  more  personalized 
service  and  recognizing  the  greater 


.  importance  to  the  buyer  that  the  car 
maintain  a  high  resale  value. 

Executives  of  the  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies  say  they  are  willing  to  Team  and 
(o  spend  heavily  on  product  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing  —  in  short,  to 
exhibit  the  same  patience  and  per¬ 
sistence  they  displayed  in  cracking 
the  lower  and  middle  segments  of  the 
American  automobile  market. 


ill  AIE  know  it's  going  to  take 
some  time  and  some 

VV  bucks,”  said  William  R. 
Bruce,  the  head  of  Nissan's  new  luxu¬ 
ry  division,  Infiniti.  “You're  not  going 
to  come  in  with  the  reputation  and 
image  of  a  Mercedes.” 

By  the  same  token,  the  companies 
think  that  American  drivers  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  themselves  open  to  the 
idea  of  a  Japanese  luxury  car.  Acura 
expects  to  sell  more  than  55,000  of  its 
Legends  this  year  plus  another  50,000 
or  more  of  its*  lower-priced  Integra 
model,  which  is  not  considered  a  luxu¬ 
ry  car.  By  comparison,  Cadillac  will 
sell  about  277,000  vehicles  this  year 
and  Mercedes  about  90,000  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  Nis¬ 
san  could  eventually  sell  200,000  Infin¬ 
iti  cars  a  year. 

The  Japanese,  have  been  steadily 
moving  upscale  for  several  years, 
and  they  are  increasingly  leaving  the 
lower  end  of  the  market  to  Korea's 
Hyundai  and  other  low-cosi  imports. 
Already,  Toyota,  Nissan  and  Honda 
are  selling  models  under  their  tradi¬ 
tional  name  plates  in  the  $20,000 
range.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  against  the  yen  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  “voluntary’'  restraints  that 
restrict  Japanese  auto  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  accelerated  the 
push  by  Japanese  manufacturers  lo 
operate  in  market  segments  that  are 
less  price-sensitive  and  support  high¬ 
er  profit  margins. 

Executives  at  the  three  companies 
say  they  are  simply  following  the 
needs  of  the  loyal  customers  who 
have  been  buying  their  less-expen¬ 
sive  cars  for  years  —  often  baby 
boomers  now  slanting  to  reach  the 
peak  of  ’.heir  earning  power. 

Many  of  those  buyers  have  already 
moved  up  from  their  small  first  cars 
into  more  cosily  Japanese  imports 
and  now.  in  significant  numbers,  ihey 
are  looking  to  take  the  next  step  into 
the  S20,000-and-up  market.  Just  as 
General  Motors  holds  up  Cadillac  as 
something  for  Chevrolet  drivers  to 
aspire  to  and  Ford  has  its  upscale 
Lincoln-Mercury  division,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  manufacturers  want  to  be  able 
to  hold  their  customers  in  the  family 
as  they  move  up  in  the  world. 

"Our  customers  have  grown  up 
with  us.”  said  J.  Davis  Illingworth 
Jr.,  the  head  of  Toyota's  new  Lexus 
division,  which  will  market  the  com¬ 
pany’s  luxury  cars.  '.‘They’re  more 
successful  and  looking  to  buy  ' more 
upscale  transportation.  We  don’t 
have  it  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  offer 
it  to  them." 

Toyota  and  Nissan  so  for  have  not 
publicly  displayed  the  luxury  vehicles 
they  plan  to  sell.  Each  has  said  it 
plans  to  start  with  two  cars.  In  the 
case  of  Nissan’s  Infiniti  line,  une  will 
be  a  4-door  sedan, 
powered  by  an  8- 
cylinder  engine, 
that  dealers  say 
could  sell  for  as 
pawgft  much  as  $35,000. 

-  The  other  will  be  a 

Models  I  sports  cou  e  with 
Pros)  a  smaller  V-6  en¬ 

gine  that  is  ex- 
peeled  to  sell  for 
>•27,000  around  $30,000. 

Toyota’s  Lexus 
—  —  1  line  will  include  a 

3-34,000  4-door.  8-cylinder 

sedan  that  will 

-  .  probably  go  for 

3-56  000  around  $30,000, 

*  and  what  the  com- 

_ _ _  pany  calls  a 

"near-luxury"  se- 
dan  al  around 
$20,000. 

•  Nissan  and 

M9,00U  Toyota,  both  are 

largely  adopting 

-  the  sales  and  mar- 

1-27,000  keting  strategy 

being  used  by 

-  Honda  with  Acura. 

1-73,000  Toyota,  with  its 

new  Lexus  name- 
-  plate,  and  Nissan, 

1-27  000  with  are 

*  developing  dis- 

_  linct  brand  idem!- 

nies  (prices)  lies  for  their  luxu- 

■■■■■I  ry  lines  co 

separate  them  in 
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A  New  Player  in  the  High-End  Lineup 

Honda's  Acura  Legend  Cars  Sold  In  U.S. 

compared  to  some  of  the  ■  - : - - 

top-selling  luxury  cars  «986  1987 

in  the  United  States. 


1987 

(Through  Aug.) 


ACURA  *C"f\U8end 

(Honda) 


BMW 


© 


25,060 


59,798 


96,759 


32,377  ■  $20,000-27,000 


32,143 


58,915 


CadMac 

(G.M.) 


304,057  174,570 


24,464 


14,148 


JAGUA 


(X) 


Lincoln 

(Ford) 

Mercedes-Benz 


177,504  107,921 


Saab 


99,314 


48,224 


60,003 


31,500 


Source-  Word's  Automotive  Reports  (sales)  and  companies  (prices) 


Price  Range 

1987  Models 

(Bass  Pnces) 


16,000-34,000 


23,000-56,000 


15,000-55,000 


37,000-49,000 


23,000-27,000 


28,000-73,000 


14,000-27,000 


the  consumer's  mind  from  their  tra¬ 
ditional  models,  just  as  Honda  did  by 
calling  its  operation  Acura.  Even 
though  their  established  names  have 
high  recognition,  they  also  continue  to 
carry  the  vestiges  of  their  low-end 
heritage,  an  association  that  a  would- 
be  luxury  car  maker  cannot  afford. 

Not  wanting  to  cut  itself  off  com¬ 
pletely,  however,  from  the  positive 
image  of  quality  and  reliability  that 
Honda  feels  its  name  has  earned,  the 
company  clearly  identifies  Acura  in 
its  advertising  as  “a  new  division  of 
American  Honda."  Nissan  and 
Toyota  are  expected  to  use  similar 
strategies.  "We’re  not  going  to  shy 
away  from  our  heritage,  but  we're 
not  going  to  make  it  our  focal  point, 
either,"  said  Mr.  Bruce  of  Nissan. 

In  another  key  way,  however,  the 
split  will  be  more  clean.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  companies  have  each  opted  to 
establish  new  dealer  franchises  that 
will  sell  the  cars  in  locations  separate 


Both  sides  gird  for 
one  of  the  most 
critical  marketing 
battles  since  the 
first  Toyota  was 
imported  in  1957. 


from  regular  Toyota.  Honda  and  Nis¬ 
san  dealerships. 

There  are  already  192  Acura  deal¬ 
ers  across  the  country,  most  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  Honda  dealers. 
Toyota  and  Nissan  have  begun  taking 
applications  from  their  dealers  to  sell 
their  new  lines. 

The  strategy  allows  the  companies 
not  only  to  develop  distinct  identities, 
but  also  to  sign  on  only  the  dealers 
they  feel  can  best  serve  a  more' de¬ 
manding  and  knowledgeable  group  or 
customers.  Honda  proudly  points  out 
that  its  Acura  dealers  ranked  No.  1 
earlier  this  year  among  all  dealers  in 
the  customer  satisfaction  index  de¬ 
veloped  by  J.  D.  Power,  the  research 
firm.  Nissan,  in  putting  together  its 
dealer  network  for  infiniti.  is  study¬ 
ing  McDonald’s,  Nordstrom’s  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  other  organizations 
renowned  for  the  consistency  of  their 
customer  service. 

SETTING  up  an  entirely  new  dis¬ 
tribution  network  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  somewhat  risky  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  dealers  who  sign  on. 
Buying  a  lot  and  building  the  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  can  cost  $5  million  or 
more,  depending  on  the  location,  and 
the  dealer  must  pul  up  that  cost. 
Some  dealers  are  reluctant  10  get 
involved  for  Tear  that  the  luxury  lines 
will  take  business  from  the  existing 
operations.  They  also  worry  that 
sales  volume  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
turn  a  profit. 

Still,  many  Japanese-car  dealers 
appear  willing  to  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  hopes  that  the  new  franchises 
will  do  as  well  as  their  existing  ones, 
which  have  made  a  good  number  of 
them  millionaires  over  the  past  de¬ 
cade.  "It's  a  chance  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,"  said  Mr.  Bruce.  "It's  . 
like  getting  a  Daisun  franchise  25 
years  ago."  .  J 

The  companies  also  must  cope  with 
difficult  production  issues.  Because 
of  the  restraints  on  Ihe  number  of 
Japanese  cars  sent  to  this  country, 
producing  the  luxury  cars  in  Japan, 
as  Honda  does  and  Toyota  and  Nissan 
plan  to  do,  means  that  fewer  of  their 
traditional  cars  can  be  built  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  manufacturers  are 
hopeful  that  the  restraints  will  be 
lifted  next  year,  but  in  the  meantime 
they  are  investing  in  more  production 
capacity  at  their  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Last  month,  Honda  announced 
that  it  would  spend  $561  million  to 
build  a  new  plant  in. Marysville.  Ohio, 
and  expand  other  facilities. 

For  now  the  Japanese  are  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  lower  end  of  the  luxury 
market.  leaving  alone  the  market  For 
cars  such  as  Cadillac’s  $55,000  Al- 
lante  and  the  biggest  BMW's  and 
Mercedes's,  which  can  run  as  much 
as  $73,000. 

But  some  experts  say  it  is  only  a 
matter  or  time  before  a  Toyota  or 
Nissan  decides  to  play  in  that  game 
as  well,  keeping  the  other  luxury  car 
makers  on  the  run.  ■  l 


The 

Economy 

WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

A  New  Baker  Plan 
For  World  Aid 


The  World  Bank  and  I.M.F.  meet¬ 
ings  ended  on  a  note  of  hope  after  the 
Reagan  Administration  look  what 
seemed  to  be  a  more  active  role  in 
helping  spur  the  world  economy  and 
solving  the  third-world  debt  problem. 
The  spotlight  was  shared  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  and  Treasury  Secretary 
James  A.  Baker  3d.  Mr.  Baker  agreed 
to  advocate  such  long-sought  ideas  as 
easing  the  of  ten-stringent  conditions 
imposed  on  debtors  by  the  I.M.F.  and 
supporting  huge  increases  in  funding 
for  the  World  Bank.  One  surprise 
came  when  Mr.  Baker  said  the  United 
States  might  consider  the  price  of 
gold  in  a  basket  of  commodities  that 
could  be  used  to  regulate  economies 
around  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  been  moving  away  from  a  gold- 
based  economy  for  years. 

President  Reagan  nudged  Japan 
and  West  Germany  to  stimulate  their 
economies,  saying  they  should  show 
"the  gumption"  to  face  down  the 
inflation  monster  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  economy.  Both 
nations,  two  of  the  United  States’s 
biggest  trading  partners,  have  been 
slow  to  respond  to  requests  to  expand, 
saying  they  feared  a  resurgence  of 
inflation  if  growth  got  out  of  hand. 
The  President  pointed  to -the  United 
States,  where  expansion  is  continuing 
but  inflation  remains  low,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  if  the  United  Slates  can  do 
it.  so  can  other  nations.  There  was  no 
immediate  response  from  Japan  or 
West  Germany. 

Leading  indicators  gained  six- 
tenths  of  I  percent  in  August,  a  mod- 
■  est '  increase  that  had  economists 
•agreeing  that  the  economy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve,  but  disagreeing 
over  how  vigorously.  Much  of  the  gain 
could  be  tied  to  the  strong  stock  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  more  basic  components, 
such  as  consumer  spending  and  or¬ 
ders  for  plants  and  equipment,  fell. 
...  In  the  meantime,  unemployment 
fell,  to  5.5  percent  overall  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  from  5-9  percent;  .  Spending  on 
new  construction  rose  1.6  percent  in 
August:  ...  Sates  of  new  homes 
jumped  an  unexpected  2.7  percent  in 
August,  although  interest  rates  are 
creeping  up. . . .  Factory  orders  fell  a 
steep  1.7  percent  in  August  on  weak 
military  and  aircraft  demand,  the 
first  hacksliding  since  January.  ... 
And  happy  birthday  lo  the  economic 
expansion,  which  is  now  58  months 
old. 

Stocks  had  a  good  week.  The  Dow 
Jones  industrial  average  gained  back 
some  of  its  recent  losses,  finishing  al 
2,640.99.  up  70.82.  Bond  prices  contin¬ 
ued  to  slump  and  some  yields  hit  two- 
year  highs  before  settling  down. 

Japan  will  buy  a  fighter  plane  from 
the  United  States  rather  than  build  its 
own,  a  move  that  is  seen  as  helping 
ease  trade  tensions  between  the  two 
nations.  The  American  company  that 
builds  the  jet  stands  to  gain  billions. 

A  fifth  of  Bear  Stearns  Is  being  sold 
to  a  unit  of  Jardine  Malheson  of  Hong 
Kong.  The  $390  million’price  will  go  lo 
Bear  Stearns  shareholders,  many  of 
them  Bear  Steams  executives.  A 
number  of  Wall  Street  firms  have 
looked  around  for  partners  recently 
as  a  way  of  raising  capital,  and  Bear 
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Steams  is  not  the  first  to  go  outside 
the  country  for  that  partner.  Indeed, 
Kidder,  Peabody  is  rumored  to  be 
talking  about  a  partnership  with  No¬ 
mura  Securities  of  Japan. 

Salomon  gained  a  partner,  too  — 
Warren  Buffett,  the  Omaha  billion¬ 
aire  who  has  extensive  media  hold¬ 
ings  as  well.  Bui  the  sale  of  a  12  per¬ 
cent  slake  to  Mr.  Buffett  could  lead  to 
a  hostile  takeover  battle:  After  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  deal,  Ronald  O.  Perel- 
man,  the  chairman  of  Revlon,  offered 
to  pay  $42  a  share  for  most  of  the 
stake  that  Mr.  Buffett  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  $38,  and.  when  Salomon  re¬ 
jected  the  offer,  said  he  intended  to 
buy  a  big  block  of  stock.  If  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  raid,  his  investment  house, 
First  Boston,  is  said  to  have  assured 
Salomon  that  it  would  have  no  part  in 
raising  financing. 

Allegis  agreed  to  sell  Hertz  for  a 
surprisingly  high  $1.3  billion  lo  an  in¬ 
vestment  group  fo'r'm^’by  Hertz  e!x-‘ 
ecutives  and  Ford.  The  chairman  of 
Allegis,  Frank  A.  Olson,  will  become 
chairman  of  Hertz,  and  Allegis  share¬ 
holders  will  get  the  proceeds. 

And  Avis  is  being  sold  again  —  this 
time  by  Wes  ray  to  Avis  employees, 
for  $1.75  billion.  The  car-rental  com¬ 
pany  has  been  sold  1 1  times  since  it 
was  founded  in  1946. 

The  death  of  Henry  Ford  2d  at  the 
age  of  70  is  not  expected  to  affect  the 
management  of  the  big  auto  maker, 
but  it  will  leave  a  void  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  culture.  A  man  who  believed  the 
boss  should  be  the  boss,  Mr.  Ford 
nevertheless  was  not  one  to  dismiss 
counsel  lightly;  indeed,  when  he 
seized  control  of  the  company  in  1945, 
he  listened  carefully  lo  those  who 
knew  more  about  running  it  than  he 
did,  until  hfe  had  a  firm  grasp  of  its 
operations.  cOver  the  years,  he  kept 
Ford  in  step  with  the  times,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  pass  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  in  profitability.  His  per¬ 
sonal  life,  too,  was  controversial:  A 
hard-drinking  man  who  enjoyed  and 
frequented  the  company  of  women, 
his  philosophy  of  life  was  also  his  phi¬ 
losophy  of  business:  "Never  com¬ 
plain,  never  explain.” 
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The  KGB  cracks  down 


TENNIS 


SEPTEMBER  14,  1987  passed  since  that  time...  What  kind  of 

Prisoner  of  Zion  Alexander  life  are  -rcfriseDiks.  residing  in  the  prov- 
(Sasha)  Khohniansfty,  37,  in  refusal  inoes  forced  to  lead?  They  are  deprived 
for  nine  years  and  subject  to  constant"  of  their  right  to  control -their  destiny, 
surveillance,  his  wife  Anna,  27.  their  “People  like  os  axe  raced  with  constant 

infant  daughter,  Dora,  and  Sasha's  par*  •  repression  at  work  (true,  one  can  leave 


Alexander  Chudnovsky,  32,  a  refu¬ 
senik  sincel983  and  a  Hebrew  teacher  in 
Leningrad,  has  been  granted  an  exit  visa, 
but  his'  wife.  Sophia  (Sara)  has  been 


ents,  Rosa  Chernyak  and  Grigory  _  _ _ _ _  M 

iC&@lmiansky,  went  to  Smolensky  the  risk  of  facing  charges  of  never  required  to  sign  a  security "dcar- 

Square  today,  opposite  the'  Foreign  Min-  P^^bsm),  the  im  possibility  of  advanc-  anee,  now  the  pretext  for  denying  her  an 
istry,  to  demonstrate  on  behalf  of  then1.  ™£™.one  s  PP®0011’  woridng  man  unin- 1  exit  visa.  She  left  her  position  in  1985 
right  to  repatriate  to  Israel.  terestmg  position  accepted,  by  necessity  prior  to  the  birth  of  her  son  in  Daniel  in 

The  Kholmianskys  were  also  protest-  !n°l :  by  choice,  isolation,  etc,  *  .  ..  .December,  1985.  Another  son,  A  vigdor 

mg  against  the  fact  that  Anna's  father  we  nave  lived  in  Bendery  for  the  past  was  bora  in  April  of  this  year. 


.People  like  us  are  raced  with  constant .  denied  one.  Although  Sophia,  26, 
•  repression  at  work  (true,  one  can  leave  -  worked  as  a  draftswoman  designing  dr¬ 
one  s  job,  bat  this  would  mean  loss  of  curls  for  telephone  exchanges,  she  was 


cults  for  telephone  exchanges,  she  was 
never  required  to  sign  a  security  clear¬ 
ance,  now  the  pretext  for  denying  her  an 

CI —  UA  L.. _ V _ «_•  .  .us¬ 


ing  against  the  fact  that  Anna's  father 
objects  to  their  departure  anti  refuses  to 
sign  a  mandatory  document  staling  that 
he  has  no  financial  claims  against  them, 
which  has  been  hampering  their  immi¬ 
gration.  At  the  demonstration,  they  held 
aloft  -  posters  stating:  “Mr.  Shevard¬ 
nadze.  Wfll  You  Keep  Your  Word?" 
The  militia  gathered  in  force,  as  well  as 
KGB  agents  disguised  as  construction 
workers  who  immediately  tore  down 
their  posters  as  soon  as  they  were  un¬ 
furled.  The  Kholmianskys  were  warned 
that  they  could  not  be  protected  against 
the  “fury  of  the  people"  and  were  told 
that  their  demonstration  was  illegal. 
Threats  and  rude  comments  ensued  and 
-  one  of  the  “construction  workers"  allud¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  he  was  from  the  Pa- 
myat  society  (an  anti-Semitic  organiza¬ 
tion).  Finally,  Grigory  Khomiansky,  78, 
was  arrested,  detained  by  the  police,  and 
then  taken  to  an  administrative  hearing 
where  he  was  fined  50  rubies  on" charges 
of  “hooliganism." 

The  demonstration  lasted  40  minutes, 
and  upon  its  conclusion,  the  family 
traced  Grigory’s  whereabouts  and  re¬ 
turned  home  without  further  incident. 

Letters  to  tbe  Kholmianskys  can  be 
'sent  to:  Kholmiansky,  Anna  and  Alex¬ 
ander;  General  Belova  33/ 19/ Apt.  96; 
Moscow  115563;  USSR. 

Jewish  activists  were  warned  not  to 
hold  a  rally  protesting  anti-Semitism  on 
September  13  in  Friendship  Park  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  As  soon  as  they  emerged  from  their 
homes,  18  refuseniks  were  arrested  and 
detained  by  the  authorities  for  up  to 
seven  hours,  including  Vladimir  Sle- 
pak,  Yosef  Began)  Lev  Sad,  Yakov 
Rakhienko,  Vidor  Fnfanacht,  Ira 
Shapiro,  Zeev  Geizel,  Mikhail 
Chlenov  and  Leonid  Ynsefovich. 

Other  refuseniks  who  travelled  from 
places  outside  Moscow  to  participate  in 
the  demonstration  against  increasing 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
honour  the  memory  of  Jewish  writers 
who  were  executed  during  the  Stalinist 
purges  near  the.  monument  entitled 
“Friendship  Among  Nations,"  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  1 ,000  military 
troops  and  plaindothesmen. 

The  activists  were  surprised  by  the 
strong  opposition  to  their  meeting, 
which  was  also  discussed  at  local  Com¬ 
munist  Party  gatherings  in  plants  and 
other  work-places  and  denounced  in  the 
press  as  a  “Jewish  provocation." 

SEPTEMBER  16,  1987 

Alexei  Magarik,  28,  a  Prisoner  of 
Zion,  was  released  on  September  14 
from  a  Siberian  labour  camp  in  Omsk 
after  completing  half  of  his  three-year 
sentence  on  spurious  drug  charges.  He 
was  accompanied  home  by  bis  wife,  Na¬ 
tasha  Ratner  Magarik,  and  his  friend, 
former  Prisoner^fZiwi 
Vovlovsky,  and  actiyyjd  today  in  Mos¬ 
cow  where  he  wav  warmly  welcomed 
home  at  the  railway  station  by  many 
friends  and  former  students. 

A  cellist,  poet,  and  Hebrew  teacher. 


we  nave  uvea  in  Bendery  For  the  past  •  was  bora  in  April  of  this  year. 

This  report  cm  the  situation  of  a  number  of  Soviet 
refuseniks  was  compiled  by  Enid  Wurtman  from 
details  supplied  by  the  Israel  Coundl  for  Soviet  * 
Jewry,  the  Soviet  Jewry  Education  and  Information 
Centre,  the  Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
Israel  Action,  the  *35s  group  and  other  sources. 

The  dates  indicate  when  the  reports  were  received. 


The  Royak  family  of  Bendery  —  “My  Jewish  soul  is  the  only  castle 
I  have,”  says  Rianna,  second  from  left.  (Council  for  Soviet  Jewry) 


14  yean,  but  we  have  hardly  been  in 
contact  with  anyone  because  few  people 
share  the  same  opinions  as  we  do...  We 
have  three  daughters,  Ynna,  12,  Lea,  7, 
and  Oanit,  2.  Our  main  objective  in  life 
is  to  live  in  Israel,  to  bring  up  our  chil¬ 
dren  in  tbe  spirit  of  Jewishness  and  to 
instill  in  them  a  feeling  of  national  self- 
awareness  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  kind  of  double  life  which  is  unavoid¬ 
able  in  our  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  all,  how  can  they  say  at  school  that 
their  parents  have  been  trying  for  tbe 
past  1 1  years  to  obtain  a  permit  to  leave 
the  USSR  or  that  Israel  is  their  historic 
homeland  and  the  Jewish  people  are 
their  people... 

“Paraphrasing  a  saying  the  English 
have,  I  can  say  my  Jewish  soul  is  the  only 
castle  I  have.  Yet,  even  this  castle  is 
>j^reaMaeA.by..tbe  mighty  st^piachin- . 
e,..Why  on  earth  should  my  children 
read  in  ' papers  about  Zionist  atrocities 
and  Israeli  aggression  but  never  be  able 
to  read  a  word  about  tbe  just  struggle  of 
a  small,  proud  and  independent  state. 


**  ^  _  iciuscm&a  ai^  U^UlllllCU  ID  ICdVC  LUC  OU- 

33;  Moscow  G-2.  viet  Union. 

Upon  receiving  an  exit  visa,  Altaian-  -One  c,  conclude,"  he  writes,  “that 
der,  an  engineer,  was  immediately  fired  .regiinc  refusals’  are  a  disease,  a  virus 
from  his  job.  His  exit  permit  wdl  be  val  id  wh^  infects  relatives  (even  in-laws)  or 
until  January,  1988  and  he  faces  the  di-  genetically  inherited  by  our  children, 
lemma  of  exercising  his  permmion  and  ^  commission  (if  it  ^  ejdsts)  re¬ 
laying  his  family  behind  m  the  Soviet  viewing  regime  cases  has  never  answered 
Union  or  forgoing  his  aliya  to  Israel  for  ^  ^  terTns  of  refusal  are  not  given  to 
the  foreseeable  future.  everyone...  Do  not  rely  so  much  on  glas- 

SEPTEMBER  20,  1987  nost,  it  is  not  for  us,"  Yakir  concludes. 

Dr.  Valery  Soifer,  51,  a  biologist,  who  otots-mtotp 
first  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in  1979,  SSL,* 

wrote  about  “secrecy,"  the  grounds  used  activists i  approached  the  Lemn- 

arbitrarily  to  deny  exit  permits  to  many  8™!  City  Coundl  with  a  request  to  es- 
refuseniks.  in  an  article  titled  “Success  in  J*  j}* 
tbe  Cause  of  Emigration  from  the 

USSR,  or  One  More  Step  Backwards."  SfSTrtJS  Z, 

In  tire  article,  he  states:  "In  this  age  of  diStnct'  she  ™ 

espionage  and  secret  information?  the  ^  ^ 

concept 'of  .secrfeSs,  both  military  and.  "fJjL  £  JjLfiSh Lwi.ShTE.-S2 
•-..v in  .  went  to  a  cultural  institution  in  theiarea 


mam  term  mentioned  bythe  Soviet  head 
of  state. 

Soifer  asks.  “What  is  this?  Another 
attack  against  Gorbachev  by  the  KGB 
and  the  Ministry  of  Interior?  Another 
demonstration  of  the  desire  to  show  that 
in  the  USSR,  the  different  roles  are  well 
-  distributed,  with  Gorbachev  making 
promises  on  democratization,  new  think¬ 
ing  and  glasnost  for  Western  consump¬ 
tion,  while  men  in  military  uniform  still 
remain  in  charge  inside  the  country  and 
they  still  write  their  own  laws..." 

Dr.  Soifer  recommends  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Soviet  representatives  have 
persistently  claimed  that  all  the  cases  of 
preventing  refuseniks  from  leaving  the 
USSR  have  been  based  on  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  “this  or  that  secret"  and  that 
gradually,  as  soon  as  the  "cooling  oft" 
periods  end,  all  of  them  will  be  granted 

-exit  visas,  it  is  necessary'ro  demand  that 
the  Soviets  should  supply  western  diplo¬ 
mats  —  and  via  them,  Soviet  Jewry  com¬ 
mittees  —  with  information  regarding  the 
periods  for  which  each  of  the  refuseniks 
is  to  be  detained  in  the  USSR. 

SEPTEMBER  21,  1987 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Moscow  from 
long-term  refusenik  -Yevgeny  Yakir, 
56,  he  notes  that  Mr.  Velikhov,  the  vice 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
the  USSR,  has  slated  officially  that  in¬ 
dustrial  technology  in  the  USSR  is  fully 
renewed  in  10  years'  time.  Therefore,  he 
writes,  “wc,  all  the  long  term  refuseniks 
detained  on  the  grounds  of  security,  are 
hostages  who  are  used  in  negotiations; 
the  number  of  emigrants  increased,  re¬ 
flecting  the  progress  in  the  negotiations 
in  Geneva  and  so  forth." 

In  his  14th  year  of  refusal,  together 
with  bis  wife  Rimma,  also  a  mechanical 
engineer,  Yakir  expressed  special  con¬ 
cern  for  his  son.  Alexander,  29.  who 
served  a  two-year  term  in  labour  camps 
on  punitive  charges  of  draft  evasion. 

"He  is  one  of  the  ‘second  generation* 
refuseniks  who  has  grown  up  in  refusal 
and  who  are  now  attempting  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  without  their  parents  but 
with  their  consent,”  he  writes.  While 
young  Jews  (and,  perhaps  not  so  young) 
who  applied  only  recently  have  been 
granted  exit  visas,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  long-term  refuseniks,  appli¬ 
cations  either  are  not  accepted  at  all  or 
they  are  refused. 

Yakir  notes  that  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  and  that  some  second-generation 
refuseniks  are  permitted  to  leave  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

“One  can  conclude,"  he  writes,  “that 
‘regime  refusals'  are  a  disease,  a  virus 
which  infects  relatives  (even  in-laws)  or 
is  genetically  inherited  by  our  children. 
The  commission  (if  it  really  exists)  re¬ 
viewing  regime  cases  has  never  answered 
us.  The  terms  of  refusal  are  not  given  to 
everyone...  Do  not  rely  so  much  on  glas¬ 
nost,  it  is  not  for  us,"  Yakir  concludes. 


Krishnan  pulls  India  through 


SYDNEY  (Reuter).  -  Australia's 
hopes  of  retaining  the  Davis  Cup 
were  wrecked  yesterday  by  an  Indi¬ 
an  who  looked,  and  performed,  like 
one  of  the  great  Australians  of  the 
past,  Ken  Rosewall. 

Ramesh  Krishnan,  ignoring  the 
pressure  of  having  to  win  the  final 
singles  of  the  world  group  semi-fi¬ 
nal,  disposed  of  Wally  Masur  8-6. 6- 
4.  6-4  to  take  India  into  their  third 
final.  Earlier,  John  Fitzgerald  had 
pulled  Australia  level  at  2-2  after 


Opes  ud  had  to  win  lhr  fifth  robber  in  the  (ini 
round  lie  agate!  Argentina. 

Bid  he  agreed  with  his  captain.  Am  hi  raj. 
that  yesterday  was  the  greatest  win  or  his  m- 
retr.  “It's  very  exciting  to  play  writ  when  H 
ready  counts,*'  be  said. 

Like  Rosewall,  Ramesh  Krishnan  appears 
loo  small  and  drank)  to  play  lop  level  u-imis. 
He  also  has  the  Australian's  carrfhfli  -mr.ilwd 
hair  and  “batter  wouldn’t  mdt  in  my  mouth" 
took  Of  a  teacher's  favourite. 

Ltte  (he  great  Australian,  who  played  in  fuur 
winning  final  teams,  tbe  Indian  also  has  j  lan¬ 
guid  grace.  This,  combined  with  a  superb  meti¬ 
cal  brain,  helps  him  compensate  Tor  a  leu  Hun 
Mistering  first  serve. 

Atmritrej,  paper  rap  of  champagne  in  hand. 
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beating  Vljay  Amntraj  ID  Straight  #  said  he  w*s  aSnm  confldem  Krishnan  Hinild 


sets. 

But  Krishnan  killed  the  hopes  of  a 
capacity  crowd  at  White  City  with  a 
superb  display  of  percentage  tennis, 
winning  the  points  that  mattered 
against  an  opponent  who  never 
looked  happy  in  humid  and  blustery 
conditions. 

India  will  now  play  either  Sweden 
or  Spain  in  the  final.  * 

Krisfajiaii,  26,  from  Madras  afeo  won  his  first 
sfogks  against  John  Fitzgerald  lad  has  been  no 
stranger  to  pressure  this  year. 

He  reacted  the  qouter-fiaais  of  the  U.S. 


win  the  vital  rubber. 

“I  never  had  much  doubt  about  the  Iasi 
match.  Ramesh  was  easily  the  best  or  the  four 
singles  players  rad  all  he  had  to  do  ns  lo  han« 
on  to  Ms  nerves,"  aid  AmriiraJ. 

The  33-ytar-oM  part-time  Hollywood  an  nr 
said  reaching  Ihc  final  made  up  Tor  h»  disap¬ 
pointment  in  1974  when  the  Indian  government 
withdrew  the  team  from  the  final  against  South 
Africa  in  protest  at  South  Africa’s  apartheid 
policies. 

“We  bad  a  good  chance  of  win  Ding  it  then. 
But  you  have  lo  look  at  tbe  broader  perspective 
and  it  was  important  that  it  |thc  withdrawal! 
was  done,”  said  Amriiraj. 

“I  don’t  think  any  other  team  In  the  history 
of  Davis  Cap  tennis  got  lo  a  final  with  a  team  uf 


to  di  low -ranked  players. ”  said  Amntraj. 

\mritraj  then  pointed  In  a  possible  Davit 
Cop  firci,  say  ing  be  believed  Krishnan  was  the 
first  sun  to  follow  his  father  Into  a  final.  Ram- 
Rotb  Krishnan  played  in  the  1966  final  for  India 
after  also  winning  the  vital  fifth  rubber  In  the 
semi- final  against  Brazil. 

Asked  how  (hr  team  intended  to  reiebrate. 
tmriinj  said: 

“We're  not  Mg  drinkers  bid  we're  cuing  to  put 
away  a  case  of  champagne  tonight. 

“And  1  can't  wuit  lo  srr  Ramrsh  drank."  he 
added  as  a  worried  look  crossed  Krishnan's 
facr  for  the  first  lime  in  the  afternoon. 

Heavy  rain  interrupted  the  first  of 
ihc  rev  erst?  singles  between  Emilio 
Sanchez  of  Sp.tin  and  Stefan  Edberg 
of  Sweden  in  the  second  Davis  Cup 
semi-final  in  Barcelona  yesterday. 
Sanchez  was  one  came  up  in  (he 
opening  set  when  play  halted.  Swe¬ 
den  lead  the  lie  2-1. 

In  zona)  competitiou,  Switzerland  and  New 
Zealand  woo  ihrir  2 our  final!  10  advance  to  the 
"•«1d  group  next  srawin  competition.  New  Zea¬ 
land  beat  China  4-1  in  the  Eastern  Zone  final  hi 
Shanghai. 

Switzerland  qualified  for  next  year's  world 
group  by  beating  the  Soviet  Union  3-2  in  the 
Fumpean  Zone  \  final  in  Donetsk  on  Sunday. 
Jakiib  Hlavek  beat  Vtnaodrr  Zverev  fc-4.  6-3. 
W  in  the  final  rubber  Hi  clinch  victory  Tor  the 
visitors. 


Gilad  wins  Lundgren  upsets  Lendl 


By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.-  brad's  Gilad  Bloom 
yesterday  won  bis  first  singles  title  on 
the  pro-tennis  rircuft,  when  he  beat 
American  Mark  Dickson  7-6,  6-3  in 
tbe  final  of  the  $50,000  ATP  Chal¬ 
lenger  series  tournament  in  Estoril, 
Portugal. 

Hr  also  finished  as  runner-up  in  the  doubles 
event. 

Bloom  earned  a  total  of  $11,000  in  prize- 
money  by  tor  Us  biggest  jackpot  to  date.  Bloom 
earned  a  total  of  31  computer  points  which 
should  rate  Ms  compnter  ranking  from  153  to 
around  120  to  the  world. 


Magarik  was  delighted  to  be  reunited  .  Our  case  is  a  typical  one.  there  are  tens 


with  family  and  friends  and  especially 
with  his  son.  Chaim,  whom  he  last  saw 
when  he  was  only  five  months  old,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  together  with  his 
wife,  Natasha  and  bis  son,  he  would  soon 
be  granted  exit  visas  to  Israel  to  reunite 
with  his  father,  Vladimir  Magarik  and 
his  sister  Hanna  in  Jerusalem. 

In  a  phone  call  to  Israel  immediately 


of  thousands  of  people  like  us—  Our 
children  have  no  future  here.  How  can 
we  save  them? 

The  Royak  family  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  by  writing  to:  Rianna  and  Via- 
cfcrav  Royak;UL.Dzerzhinskogo  57/1. 
Moldavia  SSR;  Bendery;  USSR- 
SEPTEMBER  18,  1987 

Ya'akov  Rakhienko,  in  his  15th 


after  hfc  arrival  in  Moscow.  Magarik  re-  of  refusaU  lesled  i  lhe  Supreme 

■"“J*  tha-c*e  Soviet  Special  Commission  reviewing  the 

of  his  imprisonment  was  the  separation  ^  of l^Keniks  rtU  denied  exit  visas 


fr°™  family,  and  the  harsh  conditions  9eVUBBibtt  n  TOting  the  fact  that  his 
of  the  labour  camp  which  was  marked  by  appeal,  ’sem  monlhs  ^ 

rampant  violence.  Although  camp  ofti-  unanswered.  He  has  now  been 


rampant  violence.  Although  camp  offi¬ 
cials  attempted  to  crush  his  spitj^ey  inIoimed  tha|  Us  ^  has  forward- 
refrained  from  physical  abuse  because  ,  [Q  ^ 

his  case  was  so  widely  publicized  in  the  R^hlenko  submitted  his  Bret  applica- 
Wg5t~  lion  to  go  to  Israel  when  he  was  a  sec- 

SEPTEMBER  17,  1987  ond-year  student  at  the  Moscow  Institute 

Viacheslav  Royak,  41,  a  mathemati-  of  Communications  in  1972.  He  was  ex- 
dan,  was  summoned  to  the  new  head  of  pelied  from  the  institute  shortly  after 


Ovir  in  Kishinev  and  informed  that  se¬ 
crecy  restrictions  barring  his  emigration 
remain  in  force  and  that  there  is  no 
recourse. 

His  wife,  Rianna,  40,  a  French  teach¬ 
er,  has  written  an  open  letter  —  a  “cry  for 
help"  -  which  describes  the  tribulations 
the  family  has  endured  since  it  Bret  ap¬ 
plied  for  exit  visas  in  1976.  She  writes: 
“On  May  20.  1987,  we  marked  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Ovir  commission  deci¬ 
sion  to  deny  our  family  an  exit  visa  on 
grounds  of  'regime  considerations.' 

"After  graduating  from  university,  my 
husband  had  a  security  clearance  from 
September  1969  until  September  1973, 
but  the  standard  form  which  he  Sled  out 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation  from  work 
limiied  the  period  during  which  he  was 
prevented  from  leaving  the  country  to 
five  years.  Yet,  almost  14  years  have 


being  refused  an  exit  visa  without  rea¬ 
son.  Since  then,  he  has  done  odd  jobs 
such  as  shovelling  coal  and  doing  electri¬ 
cal  and  plumbing  repairs  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  and  his  family. 

Ya’akov's  sister  Mira  came  to  Israel 
in  1972.  His  mother.  Vmya  Belkina, 
remained  in  Moscow  until  Ya'akov  mar¬ 
ried  in  1980.  When  there  were  Prisoners 
of  Zion  serving  sentences  in  exile  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  he  travelled  the  long,  arduous  way  to 
visit  them  in  order  to  bring  them  supplies 
and  moral  support.  When  his  mother 
was"  allowed  to  leave  for  Israel  in  1980, 
Ya'akov  was  refused  on  the  pretext  of 
past  military  service  which  he  completed 
in  1970.  Ya'akov.  38,  and  bis  wife, 
Faina,  38.  a  nurse  who  studies  Hebrew, 
have  a  daughter,  Naomi,  aged  seven. 

Address  letters  to:  Rakhienko  family; 
USSR:  Karmanitsky  Pereulok  5,  Apt. 


Palestinian  Voices  4? 

Communication  and  Nation  f 
Building  in  the  West  Bank 
ByDovShinar 

Explores  the  role  of  the  entire  range 
of  communication  systems  - 
from  the  mass  media  to  the  family, 
religion,  education  and  the  arts. 

The  research  includes  interviews 
with  West  Bank  community  leaders, 
journalists,  students,  etc.  This  is 
the  first  study  of  the  structures, 
functions  and  conditions, 
controlling  human,  technical,  , 
financial  and  symbolic  resources 
of  communication  networks  in  the 
Lynne  Riener  Publishers,  hardcover,  200  pages  with 
photographs. 

Regular  Price;  NTS  56.00 

Special  to  JP  Readers:  NIS  4025  inch  VAT  and  postage 

To  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P. O.B.  8 1 ,  Jerusalem  9 1 000 
Please  send  me  "Palestinian  Voices.” 

1  enclose  a  cheque  for  NIS  49.25. 


state'.  pr66abfy  seems  to  many  people  iu 
the  world  a  very  serious. and  important 
matter.  Thus,  how  could  anyone  who 
was.  in  fad.  privy  to  secret  information  a 
long  time  ago  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union?...  Tbe  whole  fuss  about 
secrecy  has  been  raised  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  for  hardly  noble  reasons, 
which  indeed  have  nothing  to  do  with 
protecting  the  might  of  tbe  Soviet  State. 

“Using  the  pretext  of  access  to  secret 
information  as  a  cover,  the  USSR  has 
been  keeping  Jewish  activists,  persons 
who  hold  certain  positions  in  the  Soviet 
establishment  and  those  who  could  serve 
as  an  example  for  their  colleagues  from 
leaving  the  country  for  many  years. 
Thus,  the  pretext  of  alleged  possession 
of  secret  information  has  been  used  for 
unworthy  purposes'. 

“On  February  12,  1987  a  Moscow  pa¬ 
per  published,  for  the  first  time  since 
enrigratipD  from  the  USSR  has  become 
possible,  a  list  of  persons  who  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  an  exit  permit  because 
they  possess  secrets.  The  publication  of 
this  list  could  serve  as  a  vivid  example  of 
the  above-mentioned  attitude  of  the  au¬ 
thorities...'  My  name  was  also  on  it.  al¬ 
though  I  am  a  biologist  and  not  a  techni¬ 
cian  or  military  engineer  and  have  not 
had  any  connection  with  secrets. 

“It  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  forgive 
me  the  fad  that  I  established  the  All- 
Union  Institute  for  Applied  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics...  All  the  people 
mentioned  in  the  list,  except  for  Lev 
Sud,  a  pianist,  and  myself,  who  did  not 
have  any  connection  with  secrets,  have 
all  stopped  working  in  organizations  that 
could  be  considered  closed  ones  no  less 
than  15  or  even  25  years  ago. 

“The  secrets,  if  they  ever  existed .  have 
long  since  become  ‘rusty  and  dusty.' 
There  could  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
with  tbe  rapid  progress  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  no  secret  can  really 
remain  one  for  so  long." 

Another  “amazing  development" 
which  Soifer  mentions  is  the  fact  that 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  stated  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  French  journalists  “that  per¬ 
sons  possessing  secrets  are  being  kept  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  Eve-10  years."  In  fact,  all  per¬ 
sons  listed  in  tbe  Erst  list  openly,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  USSR  have  been  kept  in  the 
USSR  for  much  longer  than  the  maxi- 


GOLF 

England  take 
DunhillCup 

ST.  ANDREWS,  Scotland  (AFP).  - 
-  England  won  the  Dun  hi  U  Cup 
when  they  took  a  winning  2-0  lead 
over  Scotland  here  yesterday.  Cur¬ 
rent  British  Open  champion  Nick 
Faldo  beat  foriner  Open  champion 
Sandy  Lyle  by  three  shots,  going 
round  in  six-under-par  66  to  Lyle's 
69,  and  Gordon  J.  Brand  beat  Sam 
Torrance  by  five  strokes,  64  to  69. 
Howard  Dark  was  facing  defeat  in 
the  third  match  against  Gordon 
Brand  junior. 

Enter,  the  U-S.  beat  Australia  to  Itafcfc 
third.  Ragland  had  never  previously  got  be¬ 
yond  the  second  round. 

The  win  was  worth  SMOJM  to  the  winners, 
with  the  Scottish  bio  shared  $150,0*0  tor 
.second ptoce.  .  .  .  * . . . 


SQUASH 


Jahangir  falls  again 

logical  credibility.  To  date,  final  approv-  KARACHI  (Reuter).  —  Jansher 
al  has  not  been  granted.  Khan  showed  for  the  second  time  in 

The  Leningrad  City  Coundl  has  grant-,  nine  days  that  the  once  invincible 
ed  permission  for  the  restoration  of  ihe  Jahangir  Khan  is  indeed  mortal 
mikve.  Jewish  activists  in  Leningrad  when  he  beat  the  world  number  one 
ha^,»Iso  requested  offirati  permission  to  ^  the  paj^an  Open  Squash 
to  hold  a  celebration  of  Rosh  Hasluyia  m  „ 

a  local  restaurant.  There  has  been  no  ,  y<T  ,E'  .  .  .  , 

immediate  response  to  their  request.  Jansber,  18,  survived  e  match 
Refuseniks  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  P°,nt  m  *he  third  set  of  the  final  and 
have  expressed  concern  about  a  recent  completed  a  stunning  recovery  with  , 
editorial  which  appeared  in  Izvestia  on  a  1-9. 1-9, 10-8, 9-5, 9-0  victory  over 


Post  Sports  Staff 
and  agencies 

Peter  Lundgren  of  Swede.n.  who 
will  be  one  of  the  top  seeds  at  the 
Riklis  Classic  at  Ramat  Husharun 
next  week  caused  a  major  surprise 
at  the  Transameric:i  Open  when  he- 
fought  off  two  match  points  to  upset 
top-seeded  Ivan  Lendl  6-3.  4-6.  7-n 
in  the  semi-finals  of  the  S293.41M 
Grand  Prix  tournament  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  yesterday. 

Lundgren.  wbo  was  unseeded  and 
is  ranked  49th  in  the  world,  faces 
another  unseeded  player,  Jim  Pugh 


BASEBALL 


«>1  the  U.S.  in  the  final. 

Tta-  upsrt,  wbfcb  Irak  S  boon  and  12  min- 
utes,  ratted  a  25-malcb  win  Urcalt  of  Lrodl'c 
Itiat  began  after  hi*  lots  Iu  Pal  Cash  in  I  be 
tVimblcdun  final  thU  >nr. 

After  ihe  match.  Lendl  criticized  himself  and 
railed  l inxtcrm’s  rvckle-a  stile  “crazy.** 
l!  #11  lendi\  tixih  loss  of  the  >  rar. 
in  earlier  action  Sjlurdji .  ftngh  ended  Todd 
V-hnn's  nm  of  upsets  with  a  6-3.  b-7  l7-l).  6-1 
lictciry  in  the  other  semifinal  match. 

Vlwra.  uf  the  l  .S..  ws  a  “lucky  loser"  who 
£HI  tain  lhr  dniH  ultra  another  player  dropped 
mi  with  a  bad  bark. 

In  Palermo.  Sicily,  lop  seed  Martin  Jaite  of 
IrgL-ntiaa  wun  lhr  SI  17.000  Grand  Pri\  tour¬ 
nament  yesterday,  healing  Karel  Novarrfc  of 
Crrrbodoiakia  7-6.  f*-7.  in  Ihe  final. 


Tigers  savage  Blue  Jays 


NEW  YORK.  -  The  Detroit  Tigers 
edged  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  4-3  in 
12  innings  to  take  a  one-game  lead 
over  Toronto  in  the  American 
League's  Eastern  Division  with  one 
game  left  in  the  regular  season. 

The  Tigers  scored  the  winning  run 
in  the  bottom  of  the  12th  inning, 
when  Tiger  shortstop  Alan  Tram¬ 
mell  grounded  a  single  through  the 
legs  of  shortstop  Manny  Lee. 

If  Toronto  win  the  remaining 
game,  they  force  a  playoff. 


SATURDAY'S  RESULTS 

AMERICAN  LEtGGE  -  Milwaukee  Brew¬ 
ers  S,  Boston  Red  Sox  4;  1 12)  Detroit  Tigers  3, 
Toronto  Blue  Jays  2;  California  Angels  12. 
Cleveland  Indians  5;  New  York  Yankees  6, 
Baltimore  Orioles  i  Chicago  White  Sox  17, 
Oakland  Athletics  1:  Kansas  City  Royals  4, 
Minnesota  Twins  2;  Seattle  Mariners  6.  Texas 
Rangers  4. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  -  Montreal  Expos  5, 
Chicago  Cubs  4;  Hnustun  Astros  6,  Cincinnati 
R edt 4:  .VvrYnrk  Met* 7. St.  Louis  Cardinals  I; 
San  Francisco  Giants  6.  Atlanta  Braves  3; 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  10.  Philadelphia  PUffies  5: 
Son  Diego  Padres  1, 1,0s  Angries  Dodgers  0. 


and  received  written  permission  and  an 
explanation  that  local  space  was  avail¬ 
able  for  their  purposes. 

They  then  returned  to  the  district  of¬ 
fice  and  were  told  that  before  official 
permission  could  be  granted  for  a  Jewish 
music  dub,  they  must  verify  their  ideo¬ 
logical  credibility.  To  date,  final  approv¬ 
al  has  not  been  granted. 

Hie  Leningrad  City  Coundl  has  grant- 


editorial  which  appeared  in  Izvestia  on 
September  18  titled:  "Who  Among  Us 
Doesn't  Love  Perestroika ?"  Two  days 

later,  a  similar  article  appeared  in  So-  _ 

vietskaya  Russia  and  seven  other  news-  Jair^L 

papers,  stating  that  Jewish  activists  are  MnR  up“  “  anilKm  Kame' 

opposed  to  perestroika  (reconstruction) 
and  have  been  given  orders  to  remain  in  ■■ 

the  Soviet  Unjpn  and  create  “murky  wa-  rji_  ■»  •  * 

tere"  to  distrub  perestroika  on  the  pre-  irCIlipOllIK)  WHW  ATC 
text  of  their  national  problems.  d4dic7o-.„..v  ^ _ 


his  fellow-Pakistani. 

Jahangir,  who  was  unbeaten  from  April  1981 
until  November  1966,  has  subsequently  suf¬ 
fered  four  defeats.  He  lost  to  Jansber  in  (he 
Bong  Kong  Open  in  straight  games  last  week- 


\  MWWr  Jh  .ft 

LOADED  HERO.-  Detroit  Tiger's  Alan  Trammell  (C)  is  congratulat¬ 
ed  by  his  team-mates  after  hitting  a  bases-loaded  single  to  give  the 
Tigers  a  3-2  victory  over  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  on  Saturday. [Router) 


ITALIAN  SOCCER  Elkjaer  leads  Verona 


Cited  in  these  articles  as  opponents  of 
perestroika  were  former  Prisoner  of 
Zion  Alexander  Khofmiansky  and 
long-term  refusenik  Mikhail  S tolar. 

In  Moscow.  Rudolph  Kuznetsov,  the 
head  of  All-Union  Ovir  has  informed 
Vladimir  Dashevsky.  49,  an  astro-physi¬ 
cist  in  refusal  11  years,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  new  regulations  may  be 
issued  whereby  Ovir  would  send  written 
requests  to  relatives  of  potential  emi¬ 
grants  to  verily  if  they  have  any  financial 
claims  against  them.  If  no  response  is 
forthcoming  during  a  specified  period, 
then  it  wfll  be  determined  that  there  are 
no  outstanding  financial  claims  to  hinder 
their  emigration. 

SEPTEMBER  23,  11987 

Long-term  refuseniks  gathered  in  the 

borne  of  Alexander  Leraer  tonight, 
including  Maria  and  Vladimir  Slepak, 


PARIS  (Reuter)  -  English  Champi¬ 
on  Jockey  Pat  Eddery,  riding  Trem- 
polino,  won  the  Prix  de  Pare  de 
Triomphe  for  the  third  successive 
year  yesterday,  as  hot  favourite  Ref¬ 
erence  Point  trailed  in  eighth  of  the 
11  runners. 

In  one  of  the  biggest  surprises 
since  the  war,  Trempolino  easily 
held  off  by  two  lengths  Italian  chal¬ 
lenger  Tony  Bin,  the  mount  of  Cash 
Asmussen,  to  win  in  a  record  time. 

Chief  French  hope  Triptych,  ridden  by  Tony 
Cruz,  made  bte  headway  to  finish  three  IragtiK 

•way  In  third,  lhe  same  podtioa  sbe  GBed  last 
year  when  Eddery  von  on  Dancing  Brave. 

The  British  contingent  conld  hardly 
teflewe  tbdr  eyes.  As  raal  Reference  Paint, 
whiner  of  the  English  Derby,  the  King  George 
VI  and  Queen  EBzabcth  Diamond  Slakes  and 
the  SL  Leger,  set  om  to  make  all  the  ramting. 

All  looked  well  turning  into  the  straight 
where  Reference  hint  and  American  Jockey 


ROME  (Reuter)  -  Danish  interna¬ 
tional  Preben  Elkjaer  delivered  a 
double  blow  to  Juventus'  Italian 
championship  hopes  yesterday 
when  he  scored  both  Verona’s  goals 
in  a  2-1  home  win  over  the  Turin, 
team  of  Welsh  super-striker  Ian 
Rush. 

Rush,  who  marked  his  home  Italian  leagnc 
debut  with  a  brace  of  goals  last  Sunday,  failed 
to  make  Us  mark  on  a  game  dominated  .by 
EBtfaer,  who  scored  first  from  a  penalty  alter 


56  minutes  and  then  with  a  dynamic  shut  in  the 
51st. 

Jairalus  scared  in  a  goalmouth  scramble 
through  Sergio  Brio  in  Ihe  69th  minide  but 
were  dearly  outplayed. 

First  division  results;  Asdlira  0.  Napoli  1; 
Como  0.  Sampdora  1:  Empali  6.  Fnrmtiiu  0: 
Milan  2,  Ascoli  0;  Pescara  I ,  Cesena  Ot  Roma  1. 
Pisa  S:  Torino  I.  Iniernarionale  I:  Verona  2. 
Jnvrnfns  1. 

WINNING  SPORTOTO  LINE:  2. 2.  X.  I.  1. 1. 
X.  1.  X.  X.  X,  X.  I,  X 


Inna  and  Yuli  Kosharovsky,  Natasha  Store  Cantben  stffl  beU  the  lead  from  the  A» 
and  Gennady  Kbassin,  Rosa  and  Al-  Khan's  duo  of  Sharanfra  and  French  Derby 


exander  Ioflfe,  Ya’akov  Alpert  and  I  t 

mher,  to  odebrae  Rod,  Hasham,  to- 1 


others  to  celebrate  Rosh  Hashana  to¬ 
other  with  the  Governor  of  New  York.  I 

Mario  Cuomo  and  his  delegation.  j  ming  of  m>  wwxpw* 


NAME  .... 
ADDRESS 

CITY . 

CODE..... 
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.THE  ROTHSCHILD  MISCELLANY. 


The  most  lavish  Hebrew  illuminated  manuscript,  unequalled  in  scope  and  richness. 

The  Rothschild  Miscellany  was  originally  executed  in  Northern  Italy,  circa  1 470. 

It  exquisitely  details  almost  everycustom  of  Jewish  life  in  944  pages,  81 6  of  them 
brilliantly  illuminated.  The  seventy  religious  and  secular  works  of 
the  Rothschild  Miscellany  include  Passover  Haggadah  and  the  Sidduer subjects. 

In  association  with  the  Israel  Museum,  only  500  numbered  copies  will  be  produced  of  this 
rare,  strictly  limited  facsimile  edition.  Discriminating  collectors  of  fine  Judaica 
may  obtain  more  information  by  writing  to: 

BOOKS  (The  Rothsdiild  Miscellany)/  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81 ,  Jerusalem  91000; 


U.S.,  Canada  Iowa*  trade  barriers 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  The 
U.S.  and  Canada  have  reached  a 
sweeping  free  trade  pact  designed  to 
lower  barriers  to  shipments  between 
the  two  giant  trading  partners,  the 
two  sides  announced  on  Saturday. 

The  agreement  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  16  months  of  bargaining. 

Canadian  Trade  Minister  Pat  Car¬ 
ney  told  reporters:  **lt  is  a  historic 
agreement,  it  is  balanced  and  it 
benefits  all  Canadians  in  all 
regions.” 

U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  James 
Baker,  calling  the  pact  “a  compre¬ 
hensive  free  trade  agreement."  said 
some  details  of  the  accord  remained 
unsettled,  but  would  be  wrapped  up 
in  a  final  meeting  later  on  Sunday. 

He  and  Carney  made  the  com¬ 
ments  late  on  Saturday  at  the  end  of 
more  than  13  hours  of  talks,  which 
also  included  Canadian  Finance 
Minister  Michael  Wilson  and  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Clayton 
Yeuttcr. 

Negotiations  for  a  free  trade  zone 
between  the  two  nations,  proposed 
in  19S5  by  president  Ronald  Reagan 
and  prime  minister  Brian  Mulroney, 
nearly  collapsed  last  week  when  Ca¬ 
nadian  negotiator  Simon  Reisman 
walked  out. 

He  charged  that  the  U.S.  had 
failed  to  move  on  a  key  Canadian 
demand  that  a  binding  system  to 
resolve  trade  disputes  be  set  up  to 


Canada  joined  Israel  two 
days  ago  as  it  became  the  sec¬ 
ond  country  in  the  world  to 
sign  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Israel  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantages  of  the 
Free  Trade  Area  Accord  with 
the  Americans  since  1985. 


shield  Canada  from  what  it  saw  as 
capricious  enforcement  of  U.S. 
trade  law. 

But  on  Thursday,  Baker  tele¬ 
phoned  a  new  proposal  to  Mul¬ 
roney.  which  broke  the  logjam  and 
both  sides  resumed  talks  on  Friday. 

Carney  said  the  pact  covered  all 
major  outstanding  trade  issues,  in¬ 
cluding,  the  establishment  of  a  bind¬ 
ing  disputes  settlement  section. 

She  did  not  elaborate,  but  said 
details  of  the  entire  agreement 
would  be  released  after  the  cabinet 
in  Ottawa  and  the  premiers  of  Cana¬ 
da's  10  provinces  were  briefed  on  its 
contents. 

Both  sides  said  the  agreement  had 
realized  the  goals  of  the  proposal  by 
Reagan  and  Mulroney  to  try  to  re¬ 
move  trade  bars. 

Canada  and  the  .  U.S.  have  the 
world's  largest  trading  relationship, 
with  about  150  billion  dollars  in 
cross-border  shipments  annually. 


The  negotiators  were  working 
against  a  timetable  set  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  called  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  midnight  on  Sunday  to  give 
it  90  days  to  consider  and  approve 
any  trade  pact  before  it  adjourns  in 
early  January. 

Officials  said  the  pact  was  sweep¬ 
ing  and  covered  all  outstanding  is¬ 
sues,  including  meeting  U.S.  de¬ 
mands  for  lower  Canadian  tariffs 
and  export  subsidies,  increased  U.S. 
investments  in  Canada  and  a  revised 
auto  pact. 

-  Reisman  told  reporters  there  was 
a  very  good  agreement  on  the  auto 
industry. 

He  said  it  would  increase  auto 
employment  and  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  by  modernizing  the  20-year-old 
pact,  which  calls  for  the  free  ship¬ 
ment  of  cars  and  parts  between  the 
two  nations. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear  how 
Congress  would  react,  but  key  law¬ 
makers  had  been  kept  abreast  of  the 
negotiations  to  ensure  that  any 
agreement  would  meet  their  ap¬ 
proval. 

Canada  had  sought  a  pact  to  en¬ 
sure  the  giant  U.S.  market  stayed 
open  to  its  goods  despite  rising  U.S. 
protectionist  sentiment.  The  U.S. 
wanted  to  reduce  Canadian  tariffs 
and  to  end  export  subsidies  for  lum¬ 
ber,  minerals  and  farm  goods. 
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The  Deltas 
have  arrived 


Zim  yesterday  inaugurates  its  new  roll-on  roD-off  car  transporter,  Zim  Ashdod,  by  delivering  the 
first  of  the  Romanian  Deltas  to  arrive  in  the  country.  The  Ashdod,  with  a  600-car  capacity,  was 
specially  leased  by  Zim  to  transport  Deltas,  but  will  also  pick  French  cars  at  Marseilles.  (Israel  Sun) 


JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Deltas  have  ar¬ 
rived,  but  there’s  no  need  to  rush  to 
the  showroom  -  they  have  already 
been  sold. 

The  first  shipment  of  303  of  the 
Romanian-built  cars  docked  yester¬ 
day  in  Ashdod,  and  today  the  mod¬ 
els  will  finish  rolling  off  the  Zinr 
Ashdod  and  into  a  bonded  ware¬ 
house.  according  to  Dror  Ahar- 
onov.  marketing  manager  for  Kaiser 
Ilin  Ltd.,  the  Delta  importer. 

Aharonov  said  that  the  customers 
who  will  receive  the  first  models  or¬ 
dered  the  cars  more  than  a  year  3gu. 
even  before  the  Transport  Ministry 
granted  Kaiser  Ilin  final  permission 
to  import  Deltas. 

Kaiser  Ilin  had  promised  mid-  to 
late-September  delivery.  "The  ship¬ 
ment  was  delayed  because  it  took 
more  time  for  us  to  inspect  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  Romanian  plant,"  Ahar¬ 
onov  explained.  “We  also  have  to 
work  out  a  problem  of  delays  in 
shipping  the  cars  from  the  plant  to 
the  port  in  Romania." 

Aharonov  would  not  disclose  how 
many  1988  Deltas  had  been  or¬ 
dered,  but  he  said  that  the  models 
would  continue  ro  arrive  in  bi-week¬ 
ly  shipments  until  the  end  of  the 
year. 


Sudan:  Struggling  under  a  $llb.  debt  I  Hungary  gets  burnt  in  flirt  with  capitalism 

CAIDO  Ciatw  Minrh  a  rlpnl  with  durian  and  oet  its  I  A 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  Sudan’s  deval¬ 
uation  of  its  pound  has  met  a  key 
demand  of  its  creditors  but  left  un¬ 
answered  what  it  will  do  about  a 
colossal  foreign  debt. 

Finance  Minister  Beshir  Omar 
announced  the  44  per  cent  devalua¬ 
tion  against  the  dollar  in  Khartoum 
on  Saturday.  But  Africa's  biggest 
country,  with  an  agriculture -based 
economy,  still  owes  11  billion  dol¬ 
lars  abroad. 

Prime  Minister  Sadeq  al-Mahdi's 
government  also  boosted  the  prices 
of  sugar,  petrol  and  cement  but  it 
was  still  not  dear  how  Sudan's  fu¬ 
ture  ties  with  the  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund  (IMF)  will  look. 

The  devaluation  followed  pres¬ 
sure  on  Sudan  by  the  IMF  and  credi¬ 
tor  to  readjust  the  value  of  its 
pound  against  the  U.S.  currency  as 
part  of  a  package  of  economic  re¬ 
forms. 

The  pound  now  stands  at  4.5  to 
the  dollar  compared  with  2.5  previ¬ 
ously.  The  new  rate  covers  all  state 
dealings  and  money  sent  home  by  an 
estimated  one  million  Sudanese 
working  abroad,  mainly  in  Gulf 
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Arab  Slates. 

Omar  said  the  devaluation  and 
the  rise  in  commodity  prices  fol¬ 
lowed  talks  with  the  IMF  last  month 
in  Washington  on  ways  to  bolster 
Sudan's  beleaguered  economy. 

Sudan's  foreign  debt  costs  an  esti¬ 
mated  one  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
service  and  the  IMF  declared  it  inel¬ 
igible  for  fresh  loans  in  February  last 
vear.  It  also  owes  the  fund  about  600 
million  dollars  in  arrears. 

Omar  told  a  news  conference  the 
IMF  had  agreed  in  the  Washington 
talks  to  accept  repayment  of  the  ar¬ 
rears  on  soft  terms.  It  also  dropped 
demands  that  Sudan's  loss-making 
state  enterprises  should  be  priva¬ 
tized  and  state  subsidies  removed. 

Mahdi  and  Omar  said  in  August 
that  Sudan  and  the  IMF  had  agreed 
on  a  reform  package  in  principle. 
But  Western  experts  in  Khartoum 
said  at  the  time  the  agreement 
amounted  only  to  an  informal  un¬ 
derstanding. 

They  said  IMFs  own  charter 
banned  it  from  making  any  accord 
with  recipients  in  arrears,  although 
the  fund  was  said  to  be  desperate  to 


clinch  a  deal  with  Sudan  and  get  its 
money  back. 

Sudan's  arrears,  the  experts  said, 
are  more  than  half  the  total  out¬ 
standing  debts 

The  Sudanese  economy  has  been 
hard  hit  in  recent  years  by  a  devas¬ 
tating  1984-85  drought,  a  civil  war  in 
its  black  African  south  and  slump¬ 
ing  foreign  currency  earnings. 

Omar  said  in  a  budget  speech  in 
June  that  Sudan  was  2.6  billion  dol¬ 
lars  behind  in  debt  servicing,  it 
could  set  aside  only  100  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  service  them  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  began  on  July  1,  he  said. 

Only  a  formal  agreement  with  the 
IMF  could  allow  Sudan  to  resched¬ 
ule  part  of  its  foreign  debt  and  thus 
ease  the  way  for  fresh  loans  badly 
needed  to  finance  a  proposed  four- 
year  economic  recovery  plan. 

Experts  had  said  -only  a  devalua¬ 
tion  that  brought  the  pound's  offi¬ 
cial  exchange  rate  dose  to  that  on 
the  flourishing  black  market  could 
attract  more  remittances  through  le¬ 
gal  banking  channels. 

Saturday's  devaluation  did  not 
appear  to  achieve  that. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

l  Recompense  the  work  force  will 
be  out  to  get (6-3) 

8  Takes  a  series  of  special  lec¬ 
tures.  perhaps  or  plays  a  round 
of  golf  (4,2, 1,6) 

11  Olivia's  favourite  comic  (5) 

12  Turn  out  a  bad  scholar  (5) 

13  Five  Irish  lines  that  ought  to 
scan  (5) 

16  Richly  adorned  or  unusually 
neat (6) 

17  Easier  to  reach  but  hard  to 
touch?  (6) 

18  A  high  flier  well  below  par  when 
on  course! 5) 

19  An  admirer  of  whatever  televi¬ 
sion  hna  to  offer  (6) 

20  Health  official  going  around 
Ireland?  A  fine  yarn  that  is!  (6) 


21 A  bit  of  basalt  yanked  out  of  the 
briny  (5) 

24  Carry  out  a  grave  commitment 
(5) 

26  Dissident  sect  holding  a  soci¬ 
ally  divisive  policy  (5) 

27  Normally  he  takes  part  in  the 
show  (8,5) 

28  Fm  given  a  beating  and  preven¬ 
ted  from  going  astray  (9) 


DOWN 

2  Try,  but  not  much  (5) 

3 1  get  in  trouble,  but  make  light 
of  it  (6) 

4  Acts  as  best  man?  (6) 

5  Corrupt  practice  the  sailor  put 
to  some  purpose  (5) 


6  Part  of  a  town  where  there  is  no 
work  available  (7.6) 

■  7  Apply  for  leave  (3,10) 

9  A  vain  fool  regarded  as  useless 
(2,2,5) 

10  A  pipe  of  red  wine  no  one  turns 
in  (9) 

13  8  that  differs  from  13  across?  (5) 

14  Revolutionary  lager  of  majestic 
character  (5) 

15  Who  opposes  Yemen  rebels?  (5) 

22 Slowly  executed  movement  of 
US  soldier  in  trouble  (6) 

23  Mediterranean  sailing  vessel 
checked  in  Scotland  (6) 

25  14  state  (5) 

26  A  series  that  has  to  be  pushed 
forward  (5) 
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Yesterday's  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  I  Boxer,  4  Matches.  B 
Quailed.  9  Anger,  10  Ensue.  11  As¬ 
pirin.  13  Vast,  15  Travel,  17  Anchor. 
2®  Sure,  22  Stetson.  24  Grass,  26 
Erase,  27  Slender,  28  Pretend,  28 
Teres.  DOWN:  1  Bequest,  2  X-rays.  3 
Relieve,  4  Madras.  5  Tramp.  6  Hog¬ 
arth,  7  Siren.  12  Star,  14  Also,  lBAver- 
age.  18  Neglect.  19  Reserve.  21  Un¬ 
used.  22  Sleep,  23  Scene.  25  Adder. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 
5  Hidden  store  f 51 

8  Narratives  (8) 

9  Lean (5) 

10  Flood  t8i 

11  American  elk  (5) 
14  Increase  (31 

16  Emphasise  (fi) 

17  FloworfO) 

18  Container  (3) 

20  -loin  (5) 

24  Liberal  (8) 

25  Ointment (5) 

26  Lengthen  (8) 

27  Orown-up(51 


DOWN 

1  Sudden  alarm  (5) 

2  Reconnoitre  (5) 

3  Rubicund  (5) 

4  Asserted  (A) 

6  Near  (8) 

7  Privation  (8) 

12  Plan (8) 

13  Joyful  celebration  (8) 

14  Snake (3) 

15  Speck  (3) 

19  Undisguisedty(S) 

21  Sham  attack  (G) 

22  Raid  (5) 

23  Awry  (5) 


BySUEMASTERMAN 
BUDAPEST.  -  For  tbe  past  decade 
Hungary;,  with  tacit  Kremlin  approv¬ 
al,  has  been  trying  to  pick  the  cur¬ 
rents  out  of  the  capitalist  bun,  and 
co-opt  into  its  economic  policy  the 
elements  of  capitalism  which  fit  com¬ 
munist  philosophy. 

Schemes  such  as  the  manufacture 
of  jeans  in  Hungary  under  western 
licence,  with  80  per  cent  of  the 
production  for  currency-earning  ex¬ 
port  and  20  per  cent  for  the  home 
market  -  thus  knocking  the  bottom 
out  of  the  jeans  black  market  -  were 
acclaimed  as  a  spectacular  success 
for  “goulash  communism.” 

Now,  however,  die  Hungarians 
have  discovered  that  there  was  mali¬ 
cious  little  bug  lurking  in  the  transfu¬ 
sion  of  Western  capital,  licences  and 
know-how  which  gave  their  eco¬ 
nomy  its  shot  in  the  arm.  That  bug  is 
called  inflation,  and  it  brings  in  its 
wake  unemployment  and  foreign 
debt. 

The  Hungarians  have  tried  to  graft 
the  best  bits-  of  capitalism  onto  a 
somewhat  moribund  communist 
economy,  and  have  failed.  Hie  rest 
of  the  communist  bloc  hope  to  learn 
from  Hungary's  mistake. 

In  the  communist  system  in  gener¬ 
al,  the- working  force  has  little  or  no  7 
incentive  to  work  harder,  since  it;is  ■ 
almost  impossible  to  get  sacked  and 
unemployment  is  forbidden  by  the 
constitution.  He,  or  she,  has  no 
incentive  to  study  or  to  train,  since 
qualified  people  earn  tittle  more 
than  the  unqualified,  and  the  best 
jobs  go  to  those  with  the  right  party 
loyalties  rther  than  the  right  qual¬ 
ifications. 

The  communist  centralized  sys¬ 
tem,  with  its  laborious  and  turgid 


five-year  plans,  is  the  antithesis  of  a 
capitalist  system  which  requires  high 
technology,  snappy  decisions,  re¬ 
sponse  to  changing  market  condi¬ 
tions,  and  a  mobile  labour  reserve. 

.  The  Hungarians  went  a  long  way 
to  meet  capitalist  conditions.  They 
have  introduced  wage  differentials, 
mobilized  labour,  turned  a  blind  eye 
to  unemployment  and  permitted 
small  private  enterprises,  and  have 
put  their  forint  on  the  international 
capital  market. 

There  are  a  whole  lotof  very  smart 
people  in  Hungary  in  dose  contact 
with  emigrants  who  have  gone  to  the 
top  in  business  abroad,  and  who 
have  a  soft  spot  for  investment  in 
their  old  home  country.  The  Hunga¬ 
rians  thus  liberalized  their  system  to 
give  private  enterprise  a  chance ,  and 
they  began  to  develop  their  own 
computer  industry. 

This,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  produc¬ 
tivity,  over-employment  in  industry, 
wastage  of  raw  materials  and  energy, 
and  the  failure  of  the  planning  sys¬ 
tem  to  adjust  to  market  demand. 

The  other  disparity  was  in  income . 
Pensioners  in  Hungary  have  the 
highest  suicide  rate  in  the  world. 
Around  80  per  cent  of  them  live  way 
under  the  poverty  tine.  At  least  two 


wage  earners  in  the  family  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living,  as  the  government  now  ruth¬ 
lessly  prunes  subsidies  and  intro¬ 
duces  income  and  value  added  taxes. 

There  is  still  too  much  money  in 
Hungary  chasing  too  few  goods,  and 
the  government  intends  to  take  the 
heat  out  of  the  economy  by  creaming 
off  the  surplus  cash,  and  putting  it 
into  the  social  services. 

This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
However  organized  the  system  may 
seem,  there  is  in  Hungary,  as  in 
every  communist  country,  a  shadow 
economy  over  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  control. 

Everyone  who  can  goes  moon¬ 
lighting,  and  in  the  countryside  ex¬ 
change  and  barter  are  still  the  main 
means  of  private  trade.  Where  tbe 
system  fails,  the  people  have  learned 
to  help  themselves,  so  that  a  compu¬ 
ter  program,  brought  in  from  the 
West  may  well  be  paid  with  a  pig 
from  granny's  smallholding. 

Hungarian  economists  saw  their 
spiral  torn  downwards  two  years 
ago,  and  they  screamed  warnings  at 
the  government.  The  government 
took  note,  but  the  inertia  inherent  to 
the  communist  system  prevented  the 
swift  response  that  was  needed. 


The  first  measures  have  now  been; 
taken,  and  the  Hungarians  have- 
been  told  frankly  that  their  belts  will  J/1 ■, 
be  several  notches  tighter  before  the 
process  has  finished.  Tbe  country 
has  been  living  above  its  means,  and 
the  bill  is  about  to  be  presented  . 
Janos  Kadar  and  his  team  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  back  down  and  leave  the 
field  to  the  Hungarian  yuppie 
equivalent  before  tbe  year  is  out. 

The  Soviet  Union,  without  whose, 
support  neither  Hungary  nor  any 
other  Warsaw  Pact  country  can 
move  an  ideological  finger,  has  sane- . 
tioned  what  Hungary  is  doing,  and  is 
carefully  observing  it. 

Hungary  will  emerge  from  this' 
crisis  older,  wiser  and  economically 
thinner,  but  it  will  survive.  To  see’ 
what  happens  when  a  government 
fails  to  react  to  economic  danger 
signals,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look 
over  the  border  tc  Yugoslavia, 
where  a  real  economic  disaster  is  in 
the  making.  That  is  the  bogey-man 
with  which  the  Hungarian  public  is',* 
threatened  if  it  rebels  against  the 
new  austerity  measures,  and  it 
makes  them  toe  the  tine. 

(London  Observer  Service.) 
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Office  Hours 

at  Bezeq  Corporation  Business  Offices  and  Service  Stations 

During  the  Succot  Holiday 

During  H6I  Hnmbed  Succot,  Bezeq  Corp.  business  offices  and  service  stations  will  be 

open  to  the  public 

Only  During  Morning  Hours,  between  8:30  a.m.  and  12 :30  p-m. 

On  Wednesday,  October  7, 1987  (holiday  eve)  and  Wednesday,  October  14, 1987 
(eve  of  Simhat  Tora),  the  offices  wiU  be  closedto  the  public. 
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Order  your  American 
appliances  and 
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KEF 

★  KEF — purchases  appliances,  video, 
stereo  and  furniture 

+  KEF — arranges  pickups,  packs, 
insures,  dears,  defivers,  installs  and 
provides  servJcecontracts. 
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PS  AA  WFESVENCE. 

Starling  m  September,  tnere's  a  dWerence  ai  La.  Difference: 

GteH  Kosher  French-European  meal  kitchen. 

You  wont  find  a  difference  in  the  sarwee.  wtticri  remains  as 
courteous  arM lejegant  as  ever.  The  view  hasni  chawed, 
either  La  Difference  is  saH  located  in  one  of  the  mosf 
beautiful  sites  of  Jerusalem,  overlooking  the  gorgeous 
surroundings  of  the  Knesset  and  ihe  Israel  Museum 
TEMPTING  PRICES 

Business  lunch  from  NIS  25,  including  wine 


EMERGENCY 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Halim  Ctalit,  Rome- 

ma,  523191;  Balaam,  Salah  Eddin, 
Z72315;  Shu’afat  Shu'afet  Road.  610108; 
Dar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lev  Ha'lr,  69  Ahad  Haam, 
613862;  Kupat  Holim  Maceabi,  26  Ban 
Yehuda,  203492. 

Ra'anana-Kfar  Sava:  Hasharon,  55  De- 
rech  Hasharon,  Hod  Hasharon. 

Natanya:  Geva,  14  Shaar  Hagai,  22695. 
Kmyotaraa:  Kupat  Hotim  Herman,  Sim- 
tatModdln,  715136. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  ?  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 

Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatries), 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  MIsgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics),  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology): 
Trf  Aviv:  Rofcah  (pediatrics,  imama!,' 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Lanlodo 


FLIGHTS 


POLICE 


100 


DW 100  In  most  parts  of  the  country- 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Klryat  Shmona 
4444. 


FIRE 


102 


In  amargeneJae  dial  102.  Otherwise,  efial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  glvtmltrthe 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


24  —  Hour*  night  fafoimation  Sat- 

trices:  CaH  03-9712484  (multi-fine).  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20  lines) 


FIRST  AID  101 

Magan  David  Adam 

In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  adefition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 
Ash kekm  23333  -  Wran  344442 
Bat  Yam  *5511111  Kiryat  Shmona  *9M33« 
Beerahaba  74787  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmiel  *388566  Nptanya  *23333 
Dan  Region  *781111  Fetah  Tikva  *92311 11 
E3at 72333  ftehovot  M51333 

Hadera  *22333  RtahonLaZion  <42333  * 
Haifa  *51223?  -  Safad 930333  .- 

Hatzor  936333  Tel  Aviv  *5460111 
Holon  *03133 ,  '  Tfoeftas  *790111.  ? 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Cara  Unit'  (MICU) 
-  service  In  the  area.  aroundlheclodL  .. 
Eran- Emotional  HratAfcLTeL  Jerusalem 
227171,  Td  Avfv  5461111  (cMdnaVyouth  03- 
261113),  Haifa  672222,  tamhsba  4 Will, 
Netanya 3531&.  '  ,  , 

BhwOMs  Centra  B4  haws),  for  fidped 
Tel  Awv,  234819.  JefWWtam  *  248664,  and 
Hd&660111.  , 

The  National  Maori  Control  CanhVSt 

Rombam  Hospital  plwne  m  B29Zftfar 
erriergenry  cattg.24lxMr»aday,fa  ■rtu>Tiui- 
‘.tiort  in  case  of  poisoning.  — 

Kopec  Holm  tafcrmatfon  Wro  T 4  » 

433300, 433800 Sunday-ThuradBV.flaJTvtO  8 
V  pan.  Friday  8  am  to  3  pm- 
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By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  . tiic  Jerusalem  Post 

Hevrat  Kaovdim's  new  organiza¬ 
tional  plans  to  restructure  its  eco¬ 
nomic  activity,  revealed  yesterday, 
did.  nothing  to  dampen  reports  of. 
fiction  between  the  Histadrut  hold¬ 
ing  company's  secretary-general- 
Danny  Rosolio  and  His  tad  rui  secre¬ 
tary- genera]  Yisrael  Kessar.  *. 

Rosolio  has  maintained  that  :Hev- 
rat  HaovdinTs  new  structure  in  es¬ 
sence  gives,  him  more  control  over 
*4|an  economic  enterprise,  encompass- 
•f’ing  a  quarter  of  Israel's  economy. 

But  Kessar  was  quick  to  point  out . 
at  yesterday's  Histadrut  central ' 
committee  meeting  where  the  plan 
was  presented  that  the  aim  behind 
the  changes  was  to  further  the  exist¬ 
ing  controls  over  the  individual  cor¬ 
porations  which  make  up  Hevrat 
Haovdim. 

Kessar  .  in  the  past  has  reportedly 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  Roso- 
lio’s  management  skills,  and  while 
Rosolio  will  have  the  overall  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  management  of  Hev¬ 
rat  Haovdim  and  its  policies,  he  will 


still  have  to  report  on  the  company’s 
performance  to  Kessar,  Hevrat 
Haovdim’s  chairman. 

Rosolio  will  also  have  the  back-up 
of  three  deputy  director-generals  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  company’s  eco¬ 
nomic  performance,  managerial 
control  and  labour  resource 
administration. 

.  In  his  presentation  of  the  plan, 
Kessar  stressed  the  expert  back-up 
support  Rosolio  will  have  and  told 
the  central  committee  that  to  fi¬ 
nance  this,  Hevrat  Haovdim’s  con¬ 
cerns  will  increase  -their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  company's  budget.  1ji. 
all,  the  new  organization  will  have 
nine  senior  managers,  20  profes¬ 
sional  ones  and  an  administrative 
staff  of  11. 

Outside  its  internal  organizational 
changes,  Hevrat  Haovdim  under 
Rosolio  in  recent  months  has  also 
attempted  to  streamline  its  business 
outlets  by  concentrating  all  its  non- 
Koor  activities  under  one  roof  as 
exemplified  by  the  plans  to  merge 
the  Tiyuis  concern  with  Bank  Ha- 
poalim’s  investment  company. 


ELEVEN  HELD  * 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
aLthe  Haifa  Sports  Centre,  between 
the  petrol  station  and  the  hostel ,  was 
caught  by  the  mob.  His  head  was  cat 
open,  Gan  aim  said.  He  tried  to  run 
home,  but  fell  and  lay  bleeding  in  the 
.  jroad  until  the  police  arrived.  He  was 
-treated  in  hospital  and  released 
yesterday. 

Gan  aim  denied  the  police  version 
that  his  group  molested  the  Jewish 
girls,  and  that  there  had  been  an 
incident  preceding  the  fracas,  nor 
had  any  of  them  been  drunk,  be  said. 

The  hostel  director,  Benny  Rom, 
told  The  Post  that  the- Arab  youngs¬ 
ters,  who  stayed  at  the  hostel,  were 
always  quiet  and  weD  behaved.  He 
bad  never  had  a  complaint  about 
them  from  the  many  young  girls 
staying  at  the  hostel.  He  could  not, 
believe,  he  said,  that  they  had  been 
drunk.  By  the  time  he  was  alerted  at 
10.30  p.m.,  he  found  no  trace  of 
drunkenness. 

Police  were  called  by  a  hostel  staff 


member,  but  a  patrol  car  which 
drove  around  the  area  found  nothing 
amiss  and  reported  a  “false  alarm.” 
Therefore,  when  Rom  telephoned 
the  police  again,  they  did  not  believe 
him  at  first. 

One  of  the  foreign  guests  at  the 
hostel,  Jacob  Kaiserman,  16,  of  New 
York,  told  The  Post  he  had  been 
lying  in  his  bungalow  when  he  heard 
a  row.  Looking  out,  he  “saw  30  or  40 
kids  with  sticks  and  stones  chasing 
some  people.”  Not  wishing  to  get 
involved,  he  switched  off  the  light 
and  lay  low  until  the  commotion 
subsided  after  about  10  minutes. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  about 
10.30,  the  Tirat  Carmel  youngsters 
appeared  again,  Rom  said,  but  the 
police  arrived  immediately  after  he 
phoned  them,  preventing  another 
incident. 

Tirat  Carmel,  which  has  laboured 
for  years  to  redeem  its  former  image 
as  a  “trouble  spot,”  was  dismayed  by 
the  incident. 


UNSOLDER 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  The  SLA 

of  personnel  who  have  died  or  been  •  events  yesn 
^killed  on  duty  since  the  inception  of  tion  of  an  a 
the  Peace-keeping  Force  in  197S.  SLA  source 
Unifil  has  complained  on  numer-  jnto  the  inc 
ous  occasions  about  “indiscriminate  dier  was 
firing”  at,  or  close  to,  its  troops  as  shooting, 
well  as  at  Lebanese  civilians  from  The  so  in 
iboMi.iL  wgjpjgBsgon!  — » — .  gsmranfl 
-Over  the  past  four  months  three  ~  trol  in  the 
civilians,  including  women  and  chil-  roadside  bo 
dren,  have  reportedly  been  killed  their  vehid 
and  14  wounded  as  a  result  of  fire  fire  in  the 
from  the  outpost.  -  the  terrorisi 

“‘It’s  a  miracle  that  Unifil  has  not  vices  had  f 
suffered  more  casualties  as  a  result  dier,  accort 
of  this  ill-disciplined  shooting  from  killed  in  thi 
this  position,”  said  a  UN  source.  He  The  Yata 
stressed  that  on  this  occasion  Unifil  tinuous  sou 
would  not  let  the  matter  pass  quietly  tion  for  ma 
because  of  the  implications.  SLA  and 

“'Ambulances  are  supposed  to  that  the  all 
have  immunity  in  wartime  according  Yatar  itself 
to  all  the  rules  and  regulations.  This  a  launching 
was  not  even  war,"  the  source  targets  in  tl 
added.  firing  Katyi 


SOVIET  INTENT 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Union  was  halting  production  of 
chemical  weapons,  and  that  the  So¬ 
viets  had  also  proposed  in  the  disar¬ 
mament  talks  in  Geneva  that  all 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weap¬ 
ons  be  destroyed. 

The  sources,  noting  the  surprise 
in  some  well-informed  quarters  in 
the  West  at  Nudel's  release,  said 
that  the  unprecedented  visit  and  Nu- 
del's  release,  coming  within  days  of 
each  other,  may  be  part  of  a  global 
strategy,  and  that  Nudel's  release  is 
another  sign  that  the  Soviets  are  se¬ 
rious  about  the  elimination  of  the 
weapons. 

Nudel  herself  said  yesterday  that 
ahe  expected  to  arrive  in  Israel  :n 
three  to  four  weeks.  Asked  about 
the  Soviet  motives,  she  said:  “After 
Mr.  Peres’s  speaking  with  Shevard¬ 
nadze.  they  decided  it’s  time." 

in  a  Li  Hi  put-style  argument  in  the 
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Brand  now  and  Uka  new  appliance* 
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fridge  (optional  (comaker)  $900:  Bautawchl 
deluxe  dishwasher,  S900:  Conssucta  Wgtoad 
dryer.  SSSO;  Crystal  Super  Lord.  $475;  P«ot 
remote  color  TV.  $420:  Pwtsx  ME  super  35mm: 
VotgUander  stde  projector;  Polaroid  660  SE; 
Toshfca  Walkman;  Mmkbeds,  donate,  CaSSomia 
pine  wood  tables,  bookshelves.  Commodore 
computer  system,  games,  many  more.  < 

c*n  Robert,  00-507444(4048)  or  vtalfc 
Merten  KKa  12$,  MmMaeretZton. 


cabinet  about  the  right  end  and  the 
wrong  end  of  the  egg,  Peres  urged 
that  the  government  “pay  a  lot  more 
attention  to  what's  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  the  openness 
of  glasnost,  the  urge  for  a  rap¬ 
prochement  with  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  the  same  Soviet  Union 
we  have  been  talking  about  for  so 
many  years."  he  said. 

He  said  that  Shevardnadze  made 
it  clear  that  the  Soviet  stand  was 
flexible  on  any  issue  affecting  Israel, 
the  Middle  East  or  Soviet  Jew¬ 
ry.  “The  Russians  do  not  want  to 
place  artificial  barriers  in  the  path  of 
Jewish  emigration!"  Peres  said. 
“And  they  explain  that  they  prefer 
their  Jews  to  leave  with  agreeable 
memories  of  their  country." 

Charles  Hoffman  adds: 

Soviet  aliya  activist  Yosef  Mende¬ 
levich  yesterday  warned  against  dip¬ 
lomatic  moves  that  would  “advance 
an  international  peace  conference  at 
the  expense  of  Soviet  Jewry’s  right 
to  repatriation  in  Israel."  ■ 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference 
held  by  the  Information  Centre  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  which  he  heads,  Men¬ 
delevich  said  that  efforts  to  normal¬ 
ize  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
“making  it  appear  that  our  struggle 
for  Soviet  Jewry  is  finished,"  should 
be  strongly  opposed. 


Treasury  forecast:  govt,  deficit  less  than  half  the  expected 

Possible  tax  cuts  in 
coming  fiscal  year 
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By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

TTie  Treasury  is  looking  into  a  possible  cut  in  purchase 
taxes  and  customs,  to  be  introduced  with  the  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned. 

Finance  Ministry  officials  told-  The  Post  that  updated 
estimates  for  government  finances  showed  the  govern¬ 
ment  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  less  than 
half  than  expected  when  the  state  budget  was  drafted. 
“There  is  ample  room  for  simplifying  and  reducing 
purchase  taxes  rates."  they  said.  The  ministry  has  al¬ 
ready  officialy  stated  its  intentions  to  further  reduce 
income  tax  rates  on  -middle  and  lower  income  groups, 
and  to'  cancel  tax  exemptions. 

But  the  officials  said  the  ministry  would  have  to  fight 
an  uphill  battle  to  bring  about  the  reduction  in  customs 
and  purchase  taxes.  They  said  domestic  manufacturers 
and  other  vested  interests  would  put  a  stiff  opposition  to 
such  a  step,  since  it  would  mean  a  lower  level  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  domestic  products,  especially  those  enjoying 
high  protection  walls. 

-  The  Treasury  may  be  also  fighting  the  Bank  of  Israel 
in  the  coming  weeks,  the  officials  said.  They  added  there 
is  a  well  based  case  for  lower  interest  rates.  Not  only  is 
the  government  deficit  lower  than  expected,  but  saving 
rates  are  recovering  from  their  1986  lows. 

They  claimed  that  the  bank's  monetary  policy  is  not  fit 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  rapidly  expanding  economy. 


“There  is  no  way  that  the  central  bank  can  bring  about  a 
slowdown  in  borrowing.  When  everyiiung  moves  as  fast 
as  it  is  moving  in  the  economy,  borrowing  and  lending 
will  go  up  ail  the  time"  they  asserted.  The  officials  said 
that  the  Bank  of  Israel  should  finally  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  must  lower  liquidity  requirements  on  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  or  lower  interest  on  its  monetary  loans. 

The  surge  in  economic  activity  has  caused  tax  revenue 
to  be  well  above  what  was  originally  expected.  The 
officials  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  tax  revenue 
could  be  about  NIS  700  million  above  what  was  forecast¬ 
ed.  This  will  wipe  some  half  of  the  planned  NIS  1.2 
billion  government  deficit. 

Figures  released  yesterday  by  the  Treasury  showed 
that  in  the  first  5  months  of  the  fiscal  year  government 
tax  revenue  totalled  NTS  9.9b..  1.5  per  cent  more  than 
the  revenue  for  the  similar  period  last  year.  The  Finance 
Ministry  bad  foreseen  tax  revenue  to  drop  this  year, 
following  the  reduction  in  income  tax  rates.  But  the 
figures  showed  that  contrary  to  expectations  income  tax 
revenue  actually  increased.  It  totalled  NIS  5.2b.  since 
April,  a  rise  of  almost  1  per  cent  compared  to  April- 
Septeraber  1986. 

Value  Added  Tax  figures  showed  that  the  economic 
expansion  was  going  ahead  at  full  swing.  From  April  to 
September  the  government  collected  some  NIS  2.4b. 
from  VAT,  a  rise  of  8  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last 
year,  and  a  sure  indicator  that  economic  activity  is  still 
expanding  rapidly. 


'  •  :v • 


The  SLA  issued  its  versiou  of  the 
events  yesterday,  making  no  men¬ 
tion  of  an  ambulance.  According  to 
SLA  sources,  after  an  initial  inquiry 
into  the  incident,  the  Nepalese  sol¬ 
dier  was  killed  in  the  earlier 
shooting. 

The  sources  maintained  that  a 
SCTffiaPSfflPB^li^mDYhmg-pff- 
trol  in  the  Yatar  region  when  two 
roadside  bombs  exploded  alongside 
their  vehicles.  The  troops  opened 
fire  in  the  direction  they  assumed 
the  terrorists  who  detonated  the  de¬ 
vices  had  fled.  The  Nepalese  sol¬ 
dier,  according  to  the  sources,  was 
killed  in  the  burst  of  fire. 

The  Yatar  region  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  source  of  trouble  and  fric¬ 
tion  for  many  months. 

SLA  and  IDF  forces  maintained 
that  the  all -but  deserted  village  of 
Yatar  itself  was  used  by  terrorists  as 
a  launching  pad  for  attacks  against 
targets  in  the  security  zone  and  for 
firing  Katyusha  rockets  into  Israel. 
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Commercial  Banks  - 

(part  of  “mnn—nfl 

lOBr  103100  6B3 


Union  0.1 

76800 

23 

_ 

Discount 

131500 

84 

+0.1 

HapoaHmrr.*?'™ 

788870 

1062 

General  A 

178600 

2 

+02 

Lauml  1003 

44440 

1293 

+03 

Fin.  Trade 

58000 

- 

+03 

Mortgage  Banks  &  Finance 

Lauml  Mort  r  ' 

10304 

66 

+13 

Dov.  Mon. 

2798 

258 

+13 

Mishkanr 

3783 

40 

— 

Tefahotr 

21950 

105 

— 

Meravr 

8190 

30 

+13 

Lauml  Ind. 

14088 

56 

-4.1 

Ctal  Leasing  0.1 

Insurance 

24200 

4 

+13 

Ararat  0.1  r 

1107 

380 

+73 

Phoenix  0.1 

77S 

9452 

— 

HamUvn  ar  13 

0300 

.  30 

+13 

Menorah  1 

2150 

65 

+43 

Saharr 

420 

2188 

-03 

Securitas 

1262 

1807 

— 

Zion  Hold.  1 

aticFZf 

- 

- 

Trade  &  Services 

Manama  13 
MeirExra 

1000 

1050 

2449 

4325 

-63 

Crystal 

830 

1162 

+2.7 

Supereola 

14600 

545 

-13 

Ughtorago  0.1 

893 

710 

— 

Cold  Storage  13 

1200 

968 

+43 

Dan  Hotels  13 

1653 

323 

+33 

Coral  Beach 

752* 

— 

— 

Yard  on  Hotel 

No  trading 

HHonl.0 

41B 

4261 

— 

MJ-L13 

15000 

7 

-13 

Team  13 

683 

BOO 

- 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 

Agriculture 

AHtov 

No  trad  ing 

Africa  tar.  0.1 

53S00 

15 

— 

Ariadan 

2910 

211 

— 

Danknw 

6800 

25 

— 

J.E.C. 

325 

10200 

+13 

BayaIdaO.1 

5170 

1010 

+13 

Ism 

21400 

35 

— 

AaorimPropa. 

341 

6200 

— 

Mehadrin 

6700 

116 

— 

Hadorim  Prop- 

Industrials 

1899 

260 

+13 

Dubek 

5830 

402 

.  - 

Tempo  13 

37100 

56 

+83 

Abfmaviationa: 

U.MM 

tiUbta 

Sunfrosr  19000  25 

Aaais  no  trading 

Ad  gar  620  978 

Argoman  13800  51 

Delta  Galll  2975  2859 

Lodda  3320  61 

Ugm  315  1978 

Polflju  1755  784 

Gbor  Sabrina  108M  96 

Urdan0.Tr  10600  207 

Wfra&CaMa  415  11762 

ZionCabiesfi-O  '  No  trading 

Packer  Steal  Notrading 

BUt  '  -  471000  17 

Elaara0.1  2340  1183 

Aryt  .  .  24700  63 

Spectronix  1.0  '  1560  1541 

T/LT. iJI  ••»•■  1323'-  -  -576 
Y-P.Oal  .  ■  •  •  TOT '  17577 

AdnrtttinljO  688  3076 

Agan  2170  718 

AI  Ranee  22SO  768 

Gel  Indus.  1X1  727  607 

Fartflbflim  0.T  3700  86 

Haifa  Chemicals  1016  4507 

Parictaee  660  -  2340 

Frutaram  .  -57223-  157 

Katar  242  3622 

Koorp  .  8720  162 

Investment  Companies 

WoHsonlr.  121000 

Hapoallmlnv.  885  5356 

Mbrahilmmat  35700  21 

Paz  Invest  3050  668 

PtimaOll  8300  111  . 

Rryon  16000  296 

Ylsum  214  2S282 

Oil  Exploration 


25  Shares 


Name 

First  IntamatT 
Hannah  r 
dal  Trading 
Supersol  B 
Deleter 
AfrtoMar.lJ) 
Azorim 


Statistics 


Stock  Indices 

General  Share  (axd  argent.) 
Nort-ergm. 

Arrangement  Banks 
Mortgage  Banka 
Financial  Inst 
Insurance 

Commerce  &  Services 
Real  Estate &Agrie. 
industrials 
Food  &  Tobacco 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invest. 
Investment  Cos. 

Oil  Exploration 
Parallel  Ust 

Bond  Indices 

Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully  linked 
Partially  linked 
Foreign  Currency 
FC  denominated 
FC  linked 

Short-term  0-2  yre 
Short-median  2-5  yrs 
Medium-long  S-7  yre 
Long-term  7+ yre 

Turnovers 

Total  Shares 
Non-anang  ament 
Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  Bills 


NIS  103613 
NIS  73663 
NIS  2,7044 
NIS  4,487.5 
NS  13413 


Share  Movements 


Advances  -  .  128  (80) 

of  which  5%+  ’  12  (7) 

buy*™  only  0  (0) 

Declines  137  (200J 

of  which  5% -t-  19  (221 

aeUeraanty  3  (1) 

Trading  Hah  .  53-  (57) 

Bond  Market  Trends 


137  (200) 

19  (221 


121000 

— 

885 

5356 

35700 

21 

3050 

668 

9300 

111 

16000 

286 

214 

2S282 

ion 

77700 

51 

618 

29020 

Index -linked: 

3*  fully  linked 
435%  fully  United 
80%  United 
Dotdria  llnkad: 
Rimon 
GDboe 

FC  denominated  . 
T-bilta 


Rises  to  03% 
Ritas  to  1% 
Rises  to  2% 
Slightly  mixed 
Falla  to  1% 
Rises  to  IK 
Affixed  to  1% 
1430-1430% 


Arrangement  Yields 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
DiscountA 
.  Mizrahi  R- 
HapoalimR. 
General  A 
Lauml  Stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


auk.  eaffien  only 
J».o.  bayou  only 


Prog.  &  BuOdiog. 
ClaIR  Estate 

Elite 
PotaatB 
Is.  Can  Co.  0.1 
Ebon 
Tev* 

Deed  See 

Peaochem 

AIPM 

Central  Trade 
CM  Industries 
IDS  Develop. 
EBem 
Israel  Carp. 
Discount  Invest 
CM  13 


Manvng 

Afternoon 

Volume 

% 

Volume 

% 

Pnce 

NIS 

Change 

Pnce 

NIS 

Change 

8886 

3 

ILC. 

8775 

38.1 

-130 

285 

3 

n-c. 

286 

203 

+040 

463 

373 

+130 

463 

103 

nx. 

11860 

83 

rvc. 

11652 

52.4 

-130 

2843 

393 

+0.75 

2836 

293 

-030 

46234 

27.7 

+030 

46119 

113 

-020 

1108 

303 

+030 

1106 

42.4 

nx. 

3870 

223 

+030 

3870 

12.1 

nx 

88800 

3 

nx- 

69600 

— 

nx. 

799 

393 

+0.75 

799 

108 

nx. 

16812 

403 

+0.75 

16437 

383 

-230 

1047 

73 

+130 

1047 

143 

nx 

4485 

3 

nx. 

4395 

174 

-230 

312711 

-  12JS 

-030 

312711 

S3 

nx 

13158 

1263 

nx. 

13158 

423 

n.c. 

3042 

163 

+030 

3057 

283 

+030 

926 

120.4 

+030 

821 

B7.B 

-050 

393662 

233 

+030 

383682 

193 

n-c. 

14312 

.0 

nx. 

14312 

53 

nx. 

2S3 

703 

+130 

250 

42.1 

-130 

10414 

413 

+135 

10414 

103 

nx. 

1282 

333 

+1.75 

*  1254 

25.7 

-230 

4880 

383 

+130 

4891 

173 

-230 

2806 

474 

-0.75 

2806 

283 

nx 

1348 

81.1 

+030 

1351 

273 

+030 

PERSONAL 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  14.72  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.84 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  20.24 for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.53.  All  rates  indude  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa;  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


PET  AH  TIKVA,  Degel  Rcuven.  new.  1st 
|  floor.  4ft  +  surah  +  extras.  Tel.  QJ-9226611. 


ENGLISH  LADY,  50,  seeks  serious  partner. 
Ramat  Gan.  Tel.  052-923812,  evenings. 


DWELLINGS 


LESSONS 

JERUSALEM 

nnnnnnnneneijCB  au  uulii  mn  n  n  nnnnnmrin  |||i||j|![|!||]|l|||lil!llillllillll!llillilllfll!ll|l!lllllll^ 

FOR  RETIRED  -  Bdl  Hakercm:  Lovely  PREPARATION  TESTS  by  lecturer  for  all 
room,  first  floor,  healing,  telephone  and  TV.  grades  of  the  accountancy  profession.  For 
Tel.  02-522349.  '  appointment:  Tel.  053-84382. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


AU-PA1R  IN  HERZLIYA.  minimum  13 
months,  starling  November.  English  speaking, 
with  written  references .  Full  board,  fairsalary. 
For  appointment  phone:  Mn.  Orly,  Tel.  052- 
574446  after  5  p.m.  on  weekdays,  afl  day  Friday 
and  Saturday,  or  052-548268.  during  day . 

TOP  SALARY  TO  TOP  English  typists,  shor¬ 
thand,  telex  and  word  processor  operators. 
Immediate  employment.  Flexible  hours. 
Translators'  Pool,  100  Ben  Yehuda  St.,  Tel 
Aviv,  9a.rn.-2p.rn,  Tel.  03-221214. 02-234265- 
6-7.04-667267. 


'  J  ■:  ■  r  ^  •  .  ' 

?.  ;■  ' ; 

}  ?'*■  ■'  *  nyjjny  ■  ■ 

Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 

Bank  Deposit 

Last  Updated  Sba 


Stem 

Pachak 

7  day* 

14  days 

30  days 

40-1300 

_ 

730 

B30 

9.00 

1301-10300 

1130 

11.50 

13.00 

1430 

10301-50300 

12.00 

1230 

14.00 

1530 

50.001-1000 30Q 

1235 

12.75 

14.25 

1525 

100301300300 

1230 

13.00 

1430 

1530 

Up  to  999 

6.00 

630 

630 

6.7S 

1300-8398 

11.00 

1130 

1130 

12.50 

10300-49389 

1130 

12.60 

12.00 

1300 

50300+ 

1230 

12.00 

12.50 

1X50 

50-990 

1300-9,990 

aoo 

730 

8.00 

1X00 

1130 

11.00 

13.00 

1430 

10300-49380 

12.00 

1230 

1430 

1630 

50300-99390 

1230 

1230 

14.00 

16.00 

100300+ 

1530 

1530 

16.50 

17.00 

40-1300 

930- 

6.00 

7.00 

9.00 

1301-2300 

1030“ 

10.00 

1030 

1230 

2301-5300 

1230 

1230 

1200 

1430 

5301-10,000 

1100 

13.00 

13.00 

15.00 

10301-50300 

1330 

14.00 

14.00 

1&10 

50300+ 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 

16.10 

50-899 

_ 

890 

9.10 

930 

1,000-4399 

11.00 

1130 

11.70 

13.10 

5300-8399 

1130 

1230 

13.00 

13.50 

10300-49399 

12.50 

1230 

1X30 

1X80 

50300+ 

13.00 

1330 

13.60 

14.00 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  Oct.  1} 

CromcY  lufn.  dap 

U.S.  dollar  ($100,000) 

Found  sterling  |C10£00|  8500  8. 

Deutschmark  (DM  100300)  3.500  3J 

Swiss  franc  (SF 50.000)  3375  3. 

Yan  (3  mUBon  ywi)  3375  3J 

SOURCE;  BANK  LEUM.  Rotes  vary  according  ro  to  ol  deposit. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (Oct.  1) 
CHEQUES  AND 


3  MONTHS 

S  MONTHS 

IZHKHin 

7250 

7300 

8000 

5300 

8.750 

9000 

X500 

3325 

X750 

3375 

3350 

3375 

3375 

3626 

BANKNOTES 


Currency  bastet 
U-S.  dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  starling 
French  franc 
Japanese  yen  1100) 
Dutch  florin 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krone 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krona 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Ausmriten  dollar 
S.  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling  (10) 
Italian  lira  (10001 
Jordanian  dinar 
Egyptian  pound 
ECU 

Irish  punt 

Spanish  pesara  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEU  ML 


Buy 

Sad 

Buy 

Sail 

Rataa 

13860 

1.6870 

— 

1.6769 

13970 

1.6170 

1.56 

1.63 

1.6079 

0.8665 

03774 

0.S5 

088 

08717 

23887 

23212 

2.52 

X64 

2-6283 

03603 

03635 

0.35 

037 

03619 

13882 

1.1019 

1.06 

1.11 

1.0950 

0.7700 

0.7797 

0.75 

0.79 

0.7748 

13394 

13524 

1.02 

1.06 

1.0471 

03474 

03505 

034 

035 

03490 

03368 

0.2396 

033 

034 

03386 

032S2 

03280 

032 

033 

03269 

03603 

03648 

03S 

037 

03630 

13205 

13358 

TIB 

135 

13395 

1.1347 

1.1489 

1.07 

1.18 

1.1433 

X7674 

0.7770 

030 

.60 

0.7712 

0.4153 

04205 

0.41 

0.42 

0.4201 

13297 

13451 

130 

136 

13378 

13008 

13158 

1.17 

133 

13084 

— 

— 

4.43 

470 

43986 

_ 

— 

036 

0.71 

0.7346 

1.7380 

1-8216 

— 

— 

1.8115 

23204 

23495 

235 

240 

23384 

13053 

13216 

136 

135 

13133 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (Oct.  1) 


Precious  Metals 


Libor  Rates 


London 

axn.  fix _ 

-.455.00 

Starling 

1  month 
101% 

3  months  6  months 
lOfaa  low 

London 

p.m.fix _ 

..45435 

Dollar 

7'Ws 

BV|8 

avt 

Paria 

noon  fix - 

-45730 

5-franc 

3Yis 

44% 

44% 

Zurich 

pxn.fix  — 

-453.75 

D-mark 

4  Via 

4% 

a»* 

London 

Spot _ 

-75X35 

Yen 

4»ig 

4T% 

SYw 

London 

p-iii-  fix  - - 

-56830 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 


Forward  ratas 
Pound  Karl  Ing 
Dautsdimarfc 
Swiss  franc 
Dutch  florin 
Ranch  franc 
Japanese  yen 
Kalian  lira 
Belgian  franc 
Canadian  dollar 
ECU 

S.  African  rand 
Austrian  schilling 
SwadMi  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krona 

Share  indices 

Com  merabankfiO  stocks . 


Spot 

3  months 

6  months 

12  months 

1.6205715 

88/86 

177/172 

nx. 

13413/23 

170/165 

336/331 

nx. 

13358/68 

150H45 

311/305 

nx. 

2.0695/25 

139/138 

286/280 

n-a. 

6.1280/00 

on  5 

4055 

nx. 

1463QI30 

72/70 

137/132 

nx. 

132835165 

1250/1315 

2550/2650 

n.a. 

38360/270 

18.5/163 

32/28 

nx. 

nx. 

nx. 

nx. 

n  a. 

1.1274/76 

21/25 

42/48 

IU. 

04804711 

9/5 

so no 

nx. 

123600/50 

1140n020 

2300/2100 

nx. 

nx. 

rua. 

n.a. 

nx. 

nx. 

nx. 

nx. 

nx- 

73790/15 

230/330 

510/610 

n.a- 

20104+243 

Rnandal  Times  100  stocks - 

-23793+53 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (2.10.87) 

U.8.  Money  Rates 

Prime  rate _ 8.75%  Fed  funds  I  late] - .7ft% 

Broker  loan - - EL 76%  Long-term  bond  _92-924te 

NY  Euros  [3  months) - „..eV*-Vfc%  Discount  rale _ 6% 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 

DHK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAM 

Last  13450180  13302/00  13185/95  14530197  130BB133 

High  13465  13332  13235  14630  13105 

Low  13380  13315  13165  146.15  13046 

Omsiwafr 

The  dollar  ended  the  weak  higher,  boosted  by  technical  indicators  that  point  to  further  gains, 
and  the  group  of  swan's  recant  reaffirmation  of  their  commitment  to  stable  exchange  rates.  A 
U.S.  Bond  Market  rally  ha(pad  today,  raising  hopes  of  new  capital  flows  into  duDar  assets,  but 
tears  of  a  Japanese  cfiscotmt  rata  rise  worked  to  slow  tha  dollar's  dlmb. 

Precious  Metals 

Gold  Spot _  45435  Silver  Spot -  736 

pravdosa —  46335  Prevdoso—  735 


Wall  Street  (Prices  as  off  18:00  GMT) 

nimfrat  Imfinss  NYSEMobaatVobtino 

DJ  Industrials _  234039  +1.78  III  Power -  25V*  n.e. 

DJ  Transport -  1,064.41  +2.11  Nat  Semi -  2U%  +%S 

DJ  Utils -  200.75  +1.01  CaroPwr -  35H  -Vb 

Stocks -  86235  +134  Verity  CP -  3  Vs  +% 

NYSE  Comp -  18333  +0A8  Boston  Ed -  2tf*  -V. 

NYSE  bids -  225.77  +0.73  Adv  Micro - 24ta  +Vfr 

NASD  Comp - 451.61  +336  Tennoco -  57%  +1 

S-P 100  index -  32134  +030  IBM -  155%  +% 

S-PComp _  32837  +173  ATT -  34% 

S&POTC250 -  28136  +332  OxyPets -  35  +1% 

Statistics 

NYSE  Volume  188381300  NASDAQ  Volume  163330300  (Ocl  2) 

Stocks  up _  686  Stocks  up  J —  1206 

Stocks  down — _  585  Slocks  down  1103 

Comment: 

Demand  for  technology  issues,  metals  and  oils  pushed  Wall  Street  stocks  to  their  third 
consecutive  gain.  Prices  rose  slightly,  sided  by  a  mid-day  reversal  in  bonds.  The  higher  finish 
completed  a  nine-day  move  which  took  the  Dow  Jonas  industrial  average  nearly  150  points 
higher. 

The  Dow  Jonas  industrial  average  gained  two  points  id  2641  for  the  day.  The  index  had  dosad  at 
2483 Saptsmbar  21,  nine  sessions  earlier.  Advances  led  declines  by  an  eight-seven  ratio. 

NYSE  volume  foil  to  18935  min  shares  from  13330  min  yesterday. 

Israeli  Stocks  Traded  in  Now  York 
HYSEMmax  .  _  _ _ 


Alliance 
Am  hr  Pap 
Am  pal 
Carmel  Com 
Etarim 
EtzLavud 
Laser  Inds 


Am  pal 

Aiyt 

Bonk  Lauml 
Biotech  Gen. 
Qbh 
El  da 
EClTet 
Elton 
Flbrorka 
Galagraph 


Last 

PliV. 

Mgh 

Low 

VoL 

dose 

4]L 

I'OOs) 

24ft 

178 

24ft 

24ft 

4 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

2ft 

35 

9 

9ft 

9ft 

9 

43 

1ft 

1ft 

1ft 

1ft 

40 

— 

9ft 

— 

- — 

— 

12ft 

12ft 

13 

12ft 

66 

Lost 

BM 

Ask 

- 

Last 

Bid 

Ask 

7ft 

8ft 

BKBank 

— 

57 

60 

_ 

5ft 

8ft 

(IF 

— 

4 

4ft 

__ 

24 

26 

Intarphsmi 

— 

3ft 

4 

BV. 

BV. 

8ft 

Optrotech 

10ft 

10 

10ft 

8V« 

Bft 

8ft 

Oshflp 

— 

3ft 

4 

2 

2ft 

Rada 

— 

2ft 

2ft 

4V% 

4 

ffift 

Sdtsx 

3ft 

3ft 

3ft 

5ft 

5ft 

5ft 

TaroVrt 

— 

1ft 

1ft 

4% 

4ft 

4ft 

Tevapharm 

— 

Oft 

9ft 

2 

2ft 

OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


Wanted 

ENGLISH  TYPIST 

with  experience  in  office  work. 
Knowledge  of  Hebrew  an  asset. 
Phone:03-230226. 


NOTICE 

The  Great  Jerusalem 
Treasure  Hunt 

Owing  to  technical  difficulties,  we  are  reluctantly 
forced  to  postpone  the  treasure  hunt  Readers  who 
have  already  registered  can  receive  a  refund  by 
contacting  the  cashier  of  the  Jerusalem  Hilton. 

Thank  you. 

British  Airways  Jerusalem  Hilton 

The  Jerusalem  Post 


Monday,  October  5, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page 
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Eli  Noy  General  Manager 
Shalom  Weiss  Treasurer 
Avraham  Levin  Ad\frtiswg  Manager 
Yosef  Horn  Press  Manager 
Ray  Lewis  Circulation  Manager 
Daphne  Raz  Manager.  North  America 


JERUSALEM 


Erwin  Frenkel 

Editor 
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Centre  and  periphery 

THE  GREATEST  insights  are  sometimes  the  simplest.  Such 
was  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl’s  discovery  that  the  Jews  are  a  People, 
a  single  community  of  fate  united  even  in  dispersion.  Elemen¬ 
tary,  it  would  now  seem;  but  it  was  from  that  elementary 
Zionist  beginning  that  there  eventually  arose  the  State  of 
Israel. 

True,  the  very  process  of  emergence  of  a  centre  of  Jewish 
sovereignty  in  this  land  spb't  it  off  from  the  Diaspora  periph¬ 
ery.  Even  before  Israel  came  into  being  the  votes  of  Eretz 
Visrael  delegates  to  Zionist  congresses  weighed  more  heavily 
than  those  of  their  colleagues  still  living  abroad.  Those  who 
bodily  carried  the  burden  of  the  Jewish  national  revival  were 
clearly  entitled  to  a  proportionately  larger  share  in  Zionist 
decision-making. 

The  establishment  of  the  state  led  to  the  formal  separation 
of  the  Jewish  centre  from  the  Jewish  periphery,  with  the  right 
of  deciding  Israel's  major  policies  reserved  to  Israel's  sover¬ 
eign  institutions. 

Yet  Israel’s  vocation  as  the  state  of  the  entire  Jewish  People 
has  been  restated  time  and  time  again,  most  recently  through 
legal  enactments.  Most  insistent  on  making  that  restatement 
have  been  the  country’s  right-wing  nationalists,  zealous  as  ever 
to  remind  the  non-Jews  in  the  land  where  it  is  that  they  dwell. 
The  precise  political,  as  opposed  to  the  theological,  meaning 
of  Israel's  Jewishness  has  not  been  spelled  out  in  any  great 
detail.  But  it  seemed  clear  enough  that  the  opinions  of  Diaspo¬ 
ra  Jews  who  do  not  exercise  their  rights  under  the  Law  of 
Return,  but  are  committed  to  the  goals  of  Zionism  and  the 
state's  welfare,  have  a  special  claim  on  Israel's  attention. 

in  deference  to  Israel's  centrality  and  its  self-imposed  role 
as.  in  effect,  the  engine  of  Jewish  history,  Diaspora  Jews  have 
refrained  from  too  heavily  pressing  their  right  to  even  a 
consultative  status  on  Israel's  affairs  of  state.  Grumble  as  they 
sometimes  might,  or  even  fume,  over  what  struck  many  of 
them  as  ill-considered  Israeli  policies,  they  would  nevertheless 
as  a  rule  make  certain  that  no  outsiders  were  listening  before 
they  aired  their  criticisms.  And  when  their  advice  was  spumed, 
as  it  very  often  was,  particularly  in  recent  years,  they  would 
make  no  great  fuss  about  it. 

That  has  been  especially  true  of  U.S.  Jews,  whose  unique 
position  within  the  American  polity  has  made  them  into 
Israel's  single  most  powerful  champion  abroad.  So  Long  as  this 
country  had  governments  that  boasted  coherent  policies, 
American  Jewry  would  do  its  organized  best  to  “sell”  them  to 
the  administration  in  Washington,  no  matter  what  reservations 
it  might  itself  have  about  these  policies. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  American  Jewish  Congress  broke  the  old 
taboo  by  openly  taking  sides  with  the  Alignment  and  Foreign 
Minister  Shimon  Peres,  and  against  the  Likud  and  Premier 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  on  the  issue  of  the  international  peace  confer¬ 
ence  and  annexationism.  Pointing  out  that  Israel’s  government 
was  itself  divided  and  deadlocked  over  how  to  approach  the 
peace  process,  the  AJC  argued  that  it  was  imperative  for  U.S. 
Jews  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  historic  debate  on  which  the 
future  of  Israel  and  world  Jewry  depends. 

This  drew  immediate  fire  from  Mr.  Shamir,  who  protested 
what  he  described  as  the  AJCs  unprecedented  attempt  to 
interfere  in  matters  that  are  solely  within  Israel’s  discretion. 

Last  week  it  was  Mr.  Peres’s  outspoken  approval  of  the 
AJC's  action,  in  answers  to  questions  posed  to  him  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major  Ameri¬ 
can  Jewish  Organizations,  that  prompted  Mr.  Shamir  to  open¬ 
ly  urge  the  conference,  through  its  chairman,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  vice  premier’s  advice.  The  involvement  of  Diaspora 
Jews  “in  all  aspects  of  our  life,"  Mr.  Shamir  nobly  conceded, 
was  welcome,  but  “matters  of  existence  and  security'’  had  to 
be  left  to  “those  who  are  called  (upon)  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  country." 

It  was  a  fraudulently  demeaning  argument.  What  the  pre¬ 
mier  was  in  fact  telling  American  Jewry  was  that  it  had  no  right 
to  even  participate  in  a  debate  -  a  debate,  and  not  any  decision¬ 
making  process  -  on  an  issue  of  the  greatest  pith  and  moment 
that  has  split  the  government  of  so-called  national  unity  right 
down  the  middle,  at  least  if  it  preferred  Mr.  Peres’s  “defeatist" 
policy  to  his  own.  For  theirs  is  not  to  reason  why.  Mr.  Shamir 
was  telling  U.S.  Jews,  theirs  is  but  to  do  -  as  told  by  his  half  of 
the  government,  those  stout  defenders  of  Israel's  security  and 
sovereignty. 

That,  to  Mr.  Shamir  and  his  colleagues  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  People  with  Israel  at  its  centre.  The 
proposition  is.  however,  highly  debatable,  and  the  debate  was 
not  ended  by  Mr.  Shamir’s  virtual  silence  after  Mr.  Peres's 
presentation  of  his  case  in  yesterday’s  cabinet  meeting. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 


The  release  of  Ida  Nudel  is  cause  for  celebration.  It  is  also, 
however,  pause  for  reflection.  Why  the  change  in  Soviet  policy? 
Why  the  steady  number  of  prominent  Jewish  activists  being 
.released?  Why  the  sudden  increase  in  the  overall  number  of  Jews 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 

Is  the  release  of  Ida  Nudel  a  Soviet  gesture  within  the  context  of 
an  international  peace  conference  and  indicative  of  a  changed 
Russia,  as  Foreign  Minister  Peres  and  his  advisers  believe.  Or 
should  we  believe  Prime  Minister  Shamir  who  feels  that  no  matter 
what  the  Soviets  do.  their  motives  must  be  sinister;  that  their  only 
interest  is  self-interest  and  that,  in  the  ultimate  analysis.  Gorbachev 
i>  Khrushchev  in  Brezhnev's  clothing. 

While  nothing  but  joy  can  greet  Ida  Nudel  when,  God  willing, 
she  arrives  here  in  two  weeks  time,  our  joy  should  be  laced  with  a 
great  deal  of  scepticism  both  about  Soviet  intentions  and  the 
behaviour  of  our  own  leaders. 

If  this  is  indeed  a  new  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  why  are  the 
gaies  not  flung  open?  Why  the  continuing  retribution,  job 
discrimination  and  harassment  against  those  waiting  for  exit  visas? 
Why  the  continuing  attacks  against  Israel  in  international  forums? 

But  why.  on  the  other  hand,  should  our  government  greet  Ida 
Nudel’s  release  with  the  same  endemic  polarization  that  has  reduced 
every  aspect  of  government  to  party  parochiality?  The  cabinet's 
schizophrenic  reaction  to  the  news  has  totally  overshadowed  the  real 
meaning  of  it,  and  has  clouded  what  should  iiave  been  a  cause  for  - 
unmitigated  joy. 

Has  the  chasm  between  our  leaders  grown  so  deep  that  even  Ida 
Nudel’s  release  could  not  bring  them  to  celebrate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country?  And  more  importantly,  to  pause  and  reflect  together  on 
what  the  Soviets  are  really  up  to.  lest  Israel  be  drawn  into  a  trap,  or 
h!  i  nded  to  new  opport  un  ities .  HIRSH  GOODMA  N 
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The  menace  of 
‘Jewish’  Fascism 


Dry  Bones 
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A  TREMOR  of  incredulity  went 
through  the  Anglo-Jewish  commu¬ 
nity  following  Jewish  Tory  Alfred 
Sherman's  insensitive  invitation  to 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen,  leader  of 
France’s  National  Front,  to  attend  a 
fringe  meeting  of  the  Conservative 
Party.- 

Adding  a  new  interpretation  to 
the  work  hutzpa,  the  unrepentant 
Sir  Alfred  justified  his  welcome  in 
the  name  of  “Judeo-Christian  dem¬ 
ocratic  values”  which,  we  are  led  to 
believe  Le  Pen  is  defending  against 
a  mighty  host  of  enemies,  to  wit.  the 
“Arabs”  of  France. 

Sir  Alfred  cocks  a  snook  at  the 
susceptibilities  of  an  Anglo-Jewish 
community  which,  for  the  most  part, 
is  not  much  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion  removed  from  immigrants  and 
foreigners  tarred  with  “flooding” 
into  this  country  and  corrupting 
Christian  democratic  values,  slightly 
to  amend  Sir  Alfred's  chosen 
phrase. 

Sir  Alfred  says  of  himself  that  he 
would  not  associate  with  a  fascist, 
racist  or  anti-Semite,  and  perhaps 
be  should  be  taken  at  his  word.  His 
protestations,  however,  bring  to 
mind  the  story  of  the  Polish  aristo¬ 
crat,  notorious  for  his  anti-Semi¬ 
tism,  who  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  one  of  his  guests  was  a  Jew, 
snapped:  “I  decide  who  is  a  Jew  and 
who  isn’t!” 

One  thing  Le  Pen  does  make 
dear,  and  against  which  Sir  Alfred 
does  not  protest,  is  that  he  seeks  to 
inflict  a  “foreigners  out"  penalty  on 
Arabs  in  France,  many  of  whom 
were  bom  and  bred  in  that  country. 

In  Britain,  there  is  no  apparent 
shortage  of  similar  voices  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  raised  in  chorus  to  “send 
packing"  Afro- Asian  immigrants, 
alternatively  described  as  a  “threat” 
or  a  “swamp.” 

In  Israel  there  is  a  growing  line-up 
by  the  extreme  right  behind  Meir 
Kahane’s  “Arabs  out”  campaign, 
shorn  of  any  pretence  at  being  dem¬ 
ocratic.  These  values,  argues  the  ra- 


THE  RECENT  decision  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health  to  introduce  an  ex¬ 
amination  for  all  doctors  who  have 
not  qualified  in  this  country  before 
they  can-become  licensed  to  practise 
here,  has  not  unexpectedly  aroused 
controversy.  In  the  end.  however,  it 
must  be  seen  as  a  welcome,  if  some¬ 
what  overdue,  measure. 

The  often-sensitive  issues  and 
problems  raised  by  the  immigration 
and  absorption  of  medical  personnel 
from  many  different  countries  and 
backgrounds  have,  understandably, 
militated  against  the  adoption  of 
such  a  step  in  the  pgst.  Until  now, 
anyone  with  a  basic  qualificaion 
from  just  any  medical  sdiool  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  has  been  legally 
allowed  to  call  himself  “doctor”  in 
this  country,  and  could  obtain  a  li¬ 
cence  to  practise,  almost  without  re¬ 
striction,  on  becoming  a  citizen,  or 
even  a  temporary  resident. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  such  a  liber¬ 
al  set-up  there  are  some  restrictions 
aimed  at  maintaining  standards 
within  the  profession,  and  at  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  from  incompetent 


Melville  Mark 


bid  rabbi,  are  deddely  “Judeo”  and 
any  resemblance  to  democracy  is 
contemptuously  tossed  aside  as  a 
Greek  word  alien  to  Jewish  history. 

Then  there  is  South  Africa,  where 
all  you  have  to  be  is  white  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  Judeo-Christian 
democratic  values  in  a  “homeland” 
policy  that  has  earned  the  contempt 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  language  the  extreme  right 
use  for  a  policy  of  indiscriminate 
expulsion  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  regardless  of  civil  and  human 
rights,  is  a  euphemistic  one.  'Trans¬ 
fer"  is  the  word  employed. 

Even  if  one  were  not  prone  to 
conspirorial  suspicions,  there  seems 
to  be  an  extraordinary  similarity  in 
the  posture  and  pattern  of  this 
right-wing  “militant  tendency”  to 
“purify”  the  nations. 

Sir  Alfred  is.  after  all,  founder  of 
a  right-wing  think  tank.  Would  it  be 
stretching  credulity  too  far  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  his  invitation  to  Le  Pen 
was  a  further  attempt  to  extend  an 
international  air  of  intellectual  re¬ 
spectability  and  to  provide  a  climate 
of  legimitacy  to  views  which  most 
ordinary  and  decent  people  find 
easy  to  identify  as  radal  hatred? 

The  Anglo-Jewish  response  to  Sr 
Alfred's  apparent  haste  to  provide 
France's  bete  noire  with  a  media- 
hype  platform  can,  at  best,  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  wrist-slap. 

Anyone  familiar  with  today's  An¬ 
glo-Jewish  community  cannot  fail  to 
remark  on  its  affluence.  The  East 
End  is  no  more.  An  immigrant  gen¬ 
eration  is  petering  out.  Anglo-Jewry 
is  upwardly  mobile,  professional, 
entrepeneurial  and  middle  class. 

There  are,  of  course,  pockets  of 
Jewish  poor.  What  is  absent  is  a 
Jewish  proletariat. 

All  to  the  good.  Progress,  after 
all,  is  the  redistribution  of  wealth, 
not  of  poverty. 


But  with  tbe  changes  has  gone  the 
socialist  ethos  of  Whitechapel's  Yid¬ 
dish  Theatre,  the  Workers'  Circle, 
Poalei  Zion  and  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nists,  ail  of  which  have  passed  into 
legend.  London's.  East  End  is  no 
longer  a  “Jewish”  district. 

■  Israel,  too,  has  been  dropped  into 
the  Anglo-Jewish  equation,  polli¬ 
nating  the  transformation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  undreamed  of  by  its  founding 
fathers.  . 

Instead  of  withering  away  by 
seeking  renaissance  and  national 
identity  through  personal  commit¬ 
ment  and  settlement  in  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Anglo-Jewish  community 
is  more  entrenched  than  ever.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  many  paradoxes, 
some  say  contradictions,  accompa¬ 
nying  the  birth  of  Israel,  is  the  re¬ 
establishment  and  re-affirmation  of 
the  Diaspora.  Pointing  with  pride  to 
the  achievements  of  the  Israelis. 
Anglo-Jewish  leaders  devoid  of  any 
intent  of  making  their  own  way 
there  act  as  “spokespersons”  for  the 
Jewish  state. 

Meanwhile,  with  five  more  years 
of  Margaret  Thatcher  in  front  of  the 
British  people,  with  a  government 
which,  by  all  accounts,  ignored  for 
years  the  problems  of  the  inner  cit¬ 
ies,  whose  media  offer  a  daily  dose 
of  outsiders  ,  and  scapegoats  one  is 
encouraged  to  despise,  many  be¬ 
lieve  the  tasks  of  combating  right- 
wing  extremism,  racism  and  down¬ 
right  fascism  is  more  urgent  than 
ever  before. 

The  September  issue  of  Search¬ 
light ,  the  courageous  anti-fascist 
monthly,  bad  this  to  say: 

“By  going  on  an  anti-fascist  mobi¬ 
lization.  you  not  only  risk  violence 
and  physical  injury,  but  also  arrest ,- 
which  could  result  in  a  criminal  con¬ 
viction  or  imprisonment.  “By  be¬ 
coming  ineffective,  we  allow  fascists 
to  control  the  streets  and  if  violence 
controls  the  streets  racism  increases 
...”  It  trails  off.  its  meaning  all  too 
clear. 
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THE  DAYS  WHEN  British  Jews 
would  take  to.  the  streets  to  fight 
fascism  appears  to  be  over.  Is  this 
because  British  racism,  ostensibly, 
is  anti-black?  Is  their  apathetically 
flaedd  reaction  to  Sir  Alfred's  bigot¬ 
ry  due  to  the  fart  that  his  "friend." 
Le  Pen.  castigates  Arabs? 

Right-wing  Zionists  believe  there 
is  no  future  in  the  Diaspora;  that 
anti-Semitism  is  forever,  and  wher¬ 
ever  large  numbers  of  Jews  take 
root,  their  non-Jewish  neighbours 
will  gang  up  on  them  and  boot  them 
out. 

Some  would  like  to  give  what  they 
consider  to  be  an  inevitable  histori¬ 
cal  process  an  unhealthy  push.  In¬ 
deed,  not  a  few  Israeli  politicians 
consider  anti-Semitism  somewhat  of 
an  incentive  in  fostering  Jewish  im¬ 
migration  to  Israel. 

They  are,  of  course,  out  of  touch. 
They  look  back  to  the  past  and  mis¬ 
read  the  mood  of  a  Diaspora  40 
years  into  a  century  witnessing  the 
birth  of  a  Jewish  state  which,  by  its 


The  need  to  examine 
immigrant  doctors 


or  poorly  qualified  practitioners. 

For  example;  for  the  purpose 'of 
obtaining  tenure  and  a  senior  post  at 
an  Israeli  hospital,  overseas  special¬ 
ist  qualifications,  whatever  their 
quality  or  provenance,  are.  in  gener¬ 
al,  not  recognized  here. 

Doctors  aspiring  to  such  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  in  a  hospital  are  there¬ 
fore  often  required  to  demonstrate 
and  prove  their  professional  ability 
by  additional  periods  of  supervised 
work  and  study,  and  then  passing 
the  searching  Israel  specialization 
examinations  administered  by  the 
Scientific  Council  of  the  Israel 
Medical  Association  on  behalf  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 


ORIENTAL  SINNING 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  r  read  Abdel  Karim  Salim 
al-Sharifs  letter  of  September  16 
with  great  interest. 

While  I  am  certain  we  have  no 
common  ground  politically,  I  share 
this  writer’s  distaste  for  the  blind 
copying  of  western  life  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  which  1  believe  is  part  of  the 
Middle  East  and  definitely  not  a  sat¬ 
ellite  of  the  West. 

However,  my  love  for  oriental 
values  cannot  blind  me  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  all  human  and  by  this 
token  not  perfect.  If  you  consult  a 
good  dictionary  (i.e.  the  one  put  out 
by  Random  House),  you  will  see 
that  the  word  assassin  comes  from 
tile  Arabic  hashshashin  (eaters  of 
hashish).  Thus,  drug  trafficking  and 
assassinations  are  not  a  western 
invention. 

The  word  thug  comes  from  the 
Hindi  word  thag,  meaning  rogues 
and  ruffians.  These  were  profession¬ 
al  robbers  and  murderers  in  India. 
As  India  is  part  of  the  Orient,  we 
must  surely  accept  that  man  has 
been  sinning  all  over  since  the  start 
of  time. 

ANNE  KAYE 

Hod  Hasharon. 

BRAVO,  GILLON! 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Never  have  I  been  in  such 
complete  agreement  with  a  TV  re¬ 
view  as  1  was  with  Philip  Gilion's 
comments  of  September  18  about 
the  programme  on  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  “A  hatchet 
job  on  the  Philharmonic.” 

Such  determined  and  concen¬ 
trated  ill-will  as  that  shown  on  the 
TV  programme  is  hard  to  explain. 

SANFORD  STROME 

Tel  Aviv. 


Rent-A-Car 


FOR  TOURISTS: 

FROM  $6  PER 

M  cars  new.  Pick  iy>  and  defray  free. 
TAHIR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  Wkar  Ha’etsnsut,  Nttanya. 
TeL  093-331831  (day) 
053-25763  (night) 
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WJC  IN  ATHENS 

To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  In  your  article  of  September 
3,  “Bronfman  snubs  Congress  to 
vent  ire  of  Athens,"  you  report  that 
Mr.  Edgar  Bronfman  had  in  the  past 
“several  meetings”  with  the  Greek 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Andreas  Pa- 
pandreou.  and  with  the  Foreign 
Minister.  Mr.  Karolos  Papouiias. 
This  is  incorrect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bronf¬ 
man  had  only  one  meeting  with  Pre¬ 
mier  Papandreou,  in  July  1983,  when 
he  was  invited  for  lunch  at  Corfu, 
along  with  the  executive  director  of 
the  WJC.  Mr.  Singer,  the  then  am¬ 
bassador  of  Israel  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Evron,  and  the  President  of  the 
Central  Board  of  Jewish  Communi¬ 
ties  in  Greece,  Mr.  Lovinger. 

Mr.  Bronfman  also  had  one  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Greek  Foreign 
Minister. 

NISIM  MAIS,  Vice  President. 

DAVID  SARFATIS.  General 
Secretary , 

Central  Board  of  Jewish  Commu¬ 
nities  in  Greece 
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AR  this  takes  place  within  the  rela¬ 
tively"  “safe”  surroundings  of  the 
hospital,  where  professional  assis¬ 
tance  and  critical  review  are  never 
very  far  away,  and  where  atmhaiy 
tests  and  investigations  to  help  reach 
or  confirm  a  correct  diagnosis  or 
treatment  plan  are  usually  available 
round  the  dock. 

ODDLY  ENOUGH,  no  such 
checks  or  controls  apply  as  yet  to 
doctors  practising  privately  or  inde¬ 
pendently  outside  a  hospital,  or  in 
the  community  clinics  of  Kupat  Ho- 
lim,  and  these  make  up  the  majority 
of  the  doctors  in  the  country. 

These  doctors  work  in  relative 
isolation,  and  usually  have  far  more 
difficulty  in  obtaining  advice  from 
colleagues  or  hearing-  professional 
comment,  critical  or  otherwise, 
about  a  diagnosis  or  chosen  line  of 
patient  management  or  treatment. 
Tests  for  patients,  too,  are  usually 
more  difficult  and  complicated  to 
arrange  in  such  circumstances,  if 
only  for  logistic  reasons. 

Such  work  therefore,  often  de¬ 
mands  even  greater  degrees  of  indi¬ 
vidual  professional  judgment  and 
responsibility  than  is  called,  for  in 
tbe  hospital  department  Neverthe¬ 
less.  it  is  only  the  small  proportion 
of  the  public  treated  in  hospital 
which  continues  to  be  proterted 
from  potential  malpractice  by  an  ef¬ 


fective  network  of  professional  su¬ 
pervision  still  denied  to  the  bulk  of 
patients  who  receive  their  medical 
care  elsewhere. 

However,  tills  strange  imbalance 
of  professional  control  is  shortly  due 
to  experience  a  small  measure  of 
redress.  Recently,  there  has  been  a 
move  by  the  Scientific  Council  of 
the  Israel  Medical  Association  to 
restrict  those  doctors  without  any 
Israeli  specialist  certification  to  the 
use  of  the  bare  title  of  “doctor." 

At  present,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  doctor  from  calling  him¬ 
self,  say,  a  family  doctor,  or  a  pedia¬ 
trician,  or  a  dermatologist,  even  if 
he  lacks  the  appropriate  Israeli  post¬ 
graduate  qualification  in  that  branch 
of  medicine.  It  is  probably  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  this  becomes 
illegal,  and  people  are  granted  an¬ 
other.  safeguard  in  appraising  the 
qualifications  and  expertise  of  their 
doctors. 

IN  SPITE  OF  tiie  protests  being 
voiced  against  the  new  Israeli  ex¬ 
amination.  there  are  in  fact  few,  if 
any,  progressive  countries  where 
foreign  medical  graduates  can  begin 
to  practise  without  prior  investiga¬ 
tion  or  examination  by  the  local 
medical  licencing  authorities. 

Even  the  so-called  free  movement 
of  doctors  within  the  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community  is  subject  to 
many  professional  and  language 
regulations  ‘  imposed  by  the  host 
country,  often  the  same  as  those 


very  existence,  has  made  anti-Senti- 
tism  significantly  less  threatening;  -.. 

What  the  extreme  right  in  Britain 
is  seeking  to  achieve  is  legitimacy 
for  policies  which  can  only  be  cfc  ' 
scribed  as  racist  as  «  e  know  it.  - 

What  the  extreme  right  in  Israel  is .  : 
seeking  to  achieve  --  with  no- little 
help  from  an  international  left  inca-  1 
pable  of  grappling  with  an  historical^ 
role  for  the  Jewish  people  in  a  state- 
of  their  own  -  is  creeping  Kahanisml 

What  is  common  to  borh  is  then: 
cynical  use  of  “Judeo-Christian 
democratic  values"  to  propagate  ' 
views,  that  blaspheme  those  values 
in  the  first  place. 

The  smugness  of  self-righteous  in-s  ' 
dignation  may  not.  however,  be 
enough  to  curb  tbe  menace  of  what  - 
some  describe  as  “Jewish  fascism.” 
British  Jews,  like  Israelis,  may  have 
to  take  to  the  streets.  .  ~':W 

The  writer  is  a  journalist  based  in  i 
London. 


mandatory  for  home-bre^. 
graduates. 

For  example,  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom's  National  Health  Service,  no 
doctor  can  become  a  principal  in  d, 
general  practice  without  first  coirir£ 
pie  ting  a  compulsory  course  of  rete-T 
vant  post-graduate  training.  The  " 
various  non-European  medical 
schools  whose  graduates  are  ai- :  1 
lowed  practise  rights  in  the  U.K.  are 
subject  to  regular  and  rigorous-  in-f 
spection  by  tife1  British  General  .r 
Medical  Council.  Only  recently,  one ;  ; 
such  medical  school  found  wanting=  ; 
was  removed  from  the  list.  > 

In  other  places,  such  as  North  , 
America  and  Australia,  the  right  to; 
practise  medicine  is  far  from  auto¬ 
matic, -being  controlled  by  an  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  national  and  stale! 
licensing  laws  and  procedures  whicfT 
have  foreign  medical  graduates  par¬ 
ticularly  in  mind. 

As  long  as  the  proposed  Israel 
examination  is  administered  fairly; 
and  equally  to  all  applicants  with 
overseas  qualifications,  they  shopgk  : 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  indeed  .  ] 
they  should  view  it  as  an  essential  O 
step  in  maintaining  tbe  standards-ofjfc ! 
the  country  whose  medical  profess 
sion  they  wish  to  join.  Similarly, 
profession  here,  as  well  as  the  pub- : ... 
he,  should  see  it  as  .  a  progressive  ' 
step,  aimed  not  only  at  safeguarding- 
existing  standards,  but  also  at  ensure - 
ing  that  the  high  level  of  health  care  ; 
we  presently  enjoy  will  be 
preserved.  ^ 

Dr.Furst  is  chairman  of  the  IstaeL 
Association  of  Family  Physicians,. 
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